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‘WISCONSIN MUSIC 
TEACHERS URGE BAN 
ON ALIEN ARTISTS 


‘tate Music Teachers’ Association 
Adopts Resolution to That Effect 
at Three Days’ Session in Osh- 
kosh—Present Copy of Resolu- 
tion to Governor of Wisconsin 
and to “Musical America’’— 
Indorse Stand Taken by Fred- 
erick V. Evans—Retiring Presi- 
dent Pays Eloquent Tribute to 
Work of U. S. Commissioner 
Claxton and John C. Freund 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., May 29.—An 

unusually interesting session of the 
Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association 
was held for three days at Oshkosh. One 
of the important features of the sessions 
this year was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion indorsing the stand taker? by Dean 
Frederick Vance Evans of Lawrence Col- 
lege condemning the employment of alien 
artists at this time. Lillian Watts, Mil- 
waukee, introduced the resolution, which 
was adopted unanimously. It reads as 
follows: 

“The Wisconsin Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation places itself on record as in- 
dorsing this paper and wish that a copy 
be presented to the Governor of Wiscon- 
sin and to MusicAL AMERICA of New 
York, and that we stand against further 
exploitation of the alien musical 
artist.” 

Mr. Evans’s tepic was “German Music 
Versus the Alien Enemy Artist.” He 
named many of the musical favorites 
said to be not only aliens but actually 
inimical to the government, and yet 
thoughtless American people are patron- 
izing their performances, while musi- 
cians have hampered rather than helped 
the government in bringing about their 


internment. 

“American hands that make Red Cross 
bandages in the afternoon and applaud 
the alien artist in the evening are con- 
trolled by a brain that is either dormant 
or willfully inconsistent,” declared Dean 





Evans. He referred to Muck, Kunwald, 
Kretsler, Gadski and Goritz among 
others. He declared that the people are 


not interested whether a man is a citizen 
of Germany or Switzerland if his affec- 
tions are against America. Mr. Evans 
said that Director Stock of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra should also explain 
why he had taken out his first papers in 
this country and had failed to take out 
his second papers in a period of seven 
years. 

Mr. Evans deplored the laxity of Mil- 
waukee, where Gadski drew a large 
house. He declared that he had canceled 
engagements with some artists, some of 
whom were his friends, because they 
were working under managers of alien 
enemy artists. He stated that the time 
has come when the musicians must de- 
scend from their lofty aloofness and 
manifest some plain, true American 
spirit. He showed how some musicians 
had protested against Dr. Muck’s in- 
ternment on the plea that he was a 
musician, whereas musicians are just as 
much liable to the rules of loyalty as any 
other citizen. 


Praises Music of Bygone Germans 


At the close Mr. Evans drew a sharp 
distinction between the music written by 
the composers of old Germany, whose 
music cannot be considered harmful in 
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SOPHIE BRASLAU 


Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Whose Distinguished Achievements 
in the Operatic and Concert Fields Have Demonstrated Anew the Capabilities 


of American Artists. 


The Portrait Shows Her as “Shanewis.” 


(See Page 12) 





any sense. He said this music breathes 
of beauty and noble ideals, soothes the 
heart of humanity and cannot be claimed 
by any nation, but becomes the language 
and the property of the universe. He 
said the great German composers gave 
the world in melody the same noble and 
inspirational qualities which Martin 
Luther had given to Christianity. 

One of the other notable addresses of 
the series given was that by Mrs. Estelle 
Hall Reade, Rivon, retiring president of 
the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. She talked on “Democracy in 
Music,” taking her text from Goethe: 
“The useful encourages itself, for the 
multitude produces it and no one can dis- 
pense with it; the beautiful must be en- 


couraged, for few can set it forth and 
many need it.” 

Music is taking a new place in the 
community, said Mrs. Reade. Among 
necessities she placed music fourth, com- 
ing next after food, raiment and shelter. 
She stated that never before has so much 
been done for music, never has the music 
teacher been in better repute, and still 
she argued that if she were an American 
mother she would “sit around with school 
boards, both city and state, until every 
music-loving child is given as square a 
deal as the carpenter or typewriting 
child. A means of support can be at- 
tained by music as well as by hammering 
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NORTH SHORE EVENT 
MARSHALS DAZZLING 
ARRAY OF ARTISTS 


Galli-Curci, Muratore and Other 
Famous Soloists Fascinate Audi- 
ences at Evanston Festival 
Civic Chorus of 1000 Introduces 
Prof. Smith’s “Rhapsody of 
St. Bernard’’— General Director 
Lutkin and Conductor Ober- 
hoffer Lead Colossal Forces in 
Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Chicago, June 1, 1918. 


J CRONE RATION from the audi- 

ence of 5000 greeted Amelita Galli- 
Curci at the last program of the North 
Shore Music Festival. The performance 
was considered the climax of the most 
successful festival held in ten years, and 
so great was the enthusiasm that the 
repeated cries for encores almost pre- 
vented the continuance of the program. 
Of the five concerts given during the fes- 
tival the program of Muratore, the chil- 
dren’s program and that of Mme. Galli- 
Curci were given to capacity audiences, 
the other two programs falling only a 
trifle short of that. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was in her best voice 
to-day, giving two coloratura arias and a 
group of songs. The other numbers on 
the program were choral and orchestral 
numbers, with Dean Lutkin and Mr. 
Oberhoffer conducting. 

The afternoon concert was a children’s 
program, with a chorus of 1500 singing 
an Indian Cantata and patriotic music of 
the Allies, under the leadership of Os- 
bourne McConathy. The soloists, Miss 
Tsianina and Emilio Gogorza, also re- 
ceived from the audience an enthusiastic 
reception. 

The event of Evanston’s season, mu- 
sically speaking, has been occurring 
this week. The gymnasium of North- 
western University has been housing the 
tenth annual North Shore Music Festi- 
val, and patrons have been coming from 
all points north, south and west. As has 
been the custom in seasons past, there 
was a long list of soloists, a festival cho- 
rus of 600 voices, enlarged upon occa- 
sion by the A Cappella Choir of North- 
western University, and a high school 
chorus of 300 members, with one concert 
turned over entirely to 1500 children 
from the grade schools. The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra furnished the ac- 
companiments, and at various times or- 
chestral concerts, under the direction of 
Emil Oberhoffer, and the mighty organi- 
zation as a whole moved under the baton 
of the general musical director, Peter 
Christian Lutkin, dean of the music de- 
partment of Northwestern University. 

The complete capacity of the great 
building was tested on the initial night, 
Monday, May 27, when the series was 
opened by a rendition of Elgar’s “Carac- 
tacus.” A large terraced stage had been 
erected at the eastern end of the na- 
sium to accommodate the musical forces. 
This was separated from the rest of the 
hall by a curtain composed of two enor- 
mous American flags. In the audience’s 
part of the building a special flooring had 
been built, with seats to provide for about 
3500 persons. The entire hall was lav- 
ishly decorated with the flags of the Al- 
lied nations, including the harp on the 
green ground which represents Ireland. 

A bell was sounded and the curtain 
was drawn aside, disclosing the chorus 
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and orchestra massed in their places, and 
Conductor Lutkin with uplifted baton, 
ready to direct musicians and audience 
through “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Follow this came a performance of the 
chorale finale of Arne Oldberg’s “Festi- 
val Overture” for chorus and orchestra. 
This was composed as a piéce d’occasion 
for the opening concert of the first fes- 
tical, June 3, 1909. Only the finale was 
used on its revival, a section founded 
upon the “St. Anthony Chorale.” Then 
followed the chief event of the evening, 
the Elgar work. 

“Caractacus,” much overrated as to its 
musical values, has been a popular work 
among choral organizations during the 
twenty year's of its existence. Its chief 
reason for being is that it is grateful to 
both chorus and soloists. The audience 
may not have invariably reacted to the 
choral singing with the enthusiasm 
which is the ideal of festival directors, 
but there can be no question as to the 
great personal success of the soloists. 
These were Marie Sundelius, soprano; 
Paul Althouse, tenor; Arthur Middleton, 
baritone, and Burton Thatcher, bass. 


Middleton’s Success 


Because of his incumbency of the chief 
role and of his personal qualities, Middle- 
ton was the great figure of this perform- 
ance. It would have been a highly diffi- 
cult matter to find a better artist for this 
role. His magnificent voice, his com- 
manding personality and the great vocal 
art which is his all combined to make it 
an ideal rendition. He has a practically 
perfect enunciation and a never-failing 
and accurate sense of the dramatic in 
music, and he bore away the honors in 
spite of the strong competition arising 
from an .otherwise excellent perform- 
ance. 

With a somewhat less grateful dual 
réle, the British Arch-Druid and the 
Roman Claudius, Thatcher nevertheless 
accomplished some extraordinarily fine 
results. His voice is steadily becoming 
of firmer texture with advancing years, 
having always been of magnetic, virile 
timbre, and he imbued his role with fiery 
dignity and authority which made his 
already excellent record a better one. 

Althouse, possessed of a voice of un- 
usual loveliness, found his best moments 
in the love duet of the third scene. It is 
one of the most persuasive sections of 
the score, and it made an excellent cli- 
max for the first half of the program, 
both from its tunefulness and its fine 
performance. 

Miss Sundelius, seemingly at first 
somewhat uncertain about the size of 
the hall she had to sing in and over- 
rating its acoustic difficulties, had fully 
found herself by this time, and sang 
with a pure quality and superb feeling. 

The chorus was accurately trained and 
sang well under Dean Lutkin’s stick. Its 
best performance was in the more re- 
strained, quiet passages. Here there 
was a undeniable majesty of tone, exact- 
ness of attack and flexibility of nuance. 


Artists’ Night 


Lucien Muratore was the leading fig- 
ure of the second concert. Officially the 
event was billed as Artists’ Night, with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
giving a concert under the direction of 
Emil Oberhoffer, but the famous tenor 
through his golden voice, exalted singing 
and the glow of patriotic fervor convert- 
ed it into a Muratore night, of the same 
order as when he makes an operatic ap- 
pearance as Faust, Romeo or Canio. 

The biggest thrill of the evening came 
at the end, when after singing two oper- 
atic numbers, two new songs and half a 
dozen unannounced encores Muratore, 
preceded by a soldier and a sailor carry- 
ing the flags of France and America, he 
took his station in the center of the 
stage and sang in full voice the “Mar- 
seillaise.” No one fully realizes the full 

ropulsive urge of a patriotic song until 
fie as heard Muratore throw his whole 
soul into this hymn of France. It was 
an electric experience. When he had 
finished he raised his arm and shouted, 
“Vive lVAmerique! Vive la France!” and 
the audience burst into an uproar that 
made even its previous demonstrations 
seem tame by contrast. 

This was the climax. He had pre- 
viously been heard in the graceful little 
“Aubade” from Lalo’s opera, “Le Roi 
d’Ys,” not a sensational piece, but serv- 
ing to show the singer’s finer taste, re- 
straint, delicacy and refinement of dic- 
tion. In his second appearance he chose 


two songs by Hué, one a species of mu- 
sical declamation, the other a fascinating 
bit of melody, something on the order of 
a specimen of Delibes brought down to 
date and furnished with a modern har- 
monic dress. At the last came the “La- 
ment” from “Pagliacci,” something 
with which Muratore has for severa 
seasons been accustomed to set on fire 
the sensibilities of his hearers in opera. 
There were also many encores, most of 
them new on American song programs. 
All were done with the glorious voice, 
the intense emotionality and the musical 
expertness which are Muratore’s. Among 
other things, they proved that he is as 


and the audience appreciated it hugely. 
This had been preiuded, like the other 
concerts of the series, by “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” as conducted by 
Dean Lutkin. When the curtain was 
drawn aside on this evening it disclosed 
not only the singers and orchestra, but 
a thin, blue line of G. A. R. veterans in 
uniform after their Memorial Day exer- 
cises, on the right of the stage, and a 
a company of boy scouts on the left. 
Professor Smith classifies his work as 
a sacred cantata. It is scored for chorus, 
semi-chorus, solos and orchestra, the 
total number of participants in this 
case running in the neighborhood of 
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Several of the Long List of Principals in the North Shore Festival at Evanston, III. 
Left to Right: Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor; Lucien Muratore, the tenor; Carl D. 


Kinsey 


good a singer of songs as he is of oper- 
atic réles, which is saying a great deal. 

The orchestra was heard to best effect 
in a performance of Felix Borowski’s 
“Peintures,” wherein the tripping grace- 
fulness of the first and the rapid dash 
of the third were well reproduced. A\l- 
though stated on the program that only 
the first and third would be played, the 
second was also included. At the con- 
clusion the composer was brought out 
upon the platform to bow his thanks, 
and the audience thought well enough of 
the work to make him return several 
times thereafter, It was a well deserved 
tribute. 

Conductor Oberhoffer also directed his 
brilliantly toned orchestra through the 
overture to “Le Roi d’Ys,” Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony and Chadwick’s 
symphonic sketch, “My Jubilee.” 


Introduce Smith’s Work 


Following the custom of this festival 
organization, there was no performance 
on Wednesday night, but on Thursday 
night the notable novelty of the season 
was sung, the “Rhapsod oo. me 
Bernard,” by David Stanley Smith, pro- 
fessor of music in Yale University. Here 
the festival chorus was restored to its 
place as chief item of interest. It was 
augmented by the addition of 300 girls’ 
voices drawn from the high schools of 
Evanston and New Trier, also by the A 
Cappella Choir for the semi-chorus 
passages. 

The soloists were Lenora Sparkes, so- 
prano; Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto; 
Reed Miller, tenor, and Reinald Werren- 
rath, bass. Miller was one of the sub- 
stitutes in the festival’s long list of 
artists, appearing in the stead of Theo 
Karle, now in the army draft. The other 
substitute was Thatcher on Monday 
sleet who took the place of Edgar Scho- 

eld. 

Perhaps fearing that the Smith piece 
would not be long enough to fill out the 
full evening, it was preceded by an or- 
chestral performance of Beethoven’s 
Third “Leonore” Overture, under the 
direction of Oberhoffer. The perform- 
ance, however, was very far from the 
space-filling order, being a vast improve- 
ment over anything which had taken 
place at the concert two nights before. 
There was still a certain degree of crude- 
ness in the tone quality of the wood- 
winds and brass, but the string tone was 
much better, and even the roughness of 
the other choirs was co-ordinated by Con- 
ductor Oberhoffer was much skill, so 
that the performance took on propor- 
tion, outline and progressive logic. It 
was a rendition very much worth while, 


1000. It is set to the Latin poem, 
“Hymnus de Nomine Jesu,” by St. Bern- 
ard de Clairvaux, which dates from the 
Twelfth Century. The composer had in 
the course of his work made an English 
translation of the poem, which version 
was used during the performance. It 
would seem a rather ideal arrangement, 
this idea of the composer doing his own 
translation, especially when, as_hap- 
pened here, a singable version is made. 
If for nothing else, it would serve to 
lessen the quarrel between poets and 
composers, the composers claiming that 
poets, knowing little of music, are un- 
able to make singable translations, and 
the poets retorting that composers have 
little knowledge of and less respect for 
poetic forms. 


Immensely Difficult 


The “Rhapsody of St. Bernard” is one 
of the most difficult works ever offered 
a chorus by a modern composer. That 
it came to performance at all was due 
to the enthusiasm of Dean Lutkin, who 
believed in it thoroughly and worked out 
its preparation with the most intense 
and devoted zeal. From the point of 
view of the classroom it is probably a 
flawless composition. Therein lies both 
its strength and its weakness, for from 
the ‘point of view of the concert room it 
mingles moments of beauty with long 
passages of contrapuntal writing which 
is highly erudite, but which means little 
either musically or spiritually. 

An effort was made to give the work 
a. medieval flavor through the liberal use 
of Gregorian harmonic effects, but these 
are combined free!lv with all the devices 
of modern music. It is a little misnamed, 
for there is very little of the emotion- 
ally excited, rhapsodic feeling in it. On 
the contrary, it is rather grave through- 
out, suggesting that it would be more 
accurately captioned, the meditations of 
the composer. There are times when 
Smith’s fondness for intricacies of har- 


monization and rhythm has betrayed h 
into .writing something that the chor 
could not unravel, making an eff; 
which looked well on the score, | 
sounded muddy in performance. In 2 
other place, the first section after t 
intermission, written for unaccompani: 
chorus and semi-chorus, there were su 
frequent changes of key and such viole 
transitions in making them, that t 
pitch of the singers began to waver, a: 
there was for some time a doubt wheth 
they would end safely. They recover: 
however, and finished well. 


Soloists I mpressive 


Some of the most pleasing parts of t! 
work, from the point of view of tl! 
audience, were in the solo sections. Th: 
were in reliable hands, for the four sol: 
ists showed themselves absolutely re! 
able. Miss Sparkes hada lovely bit « 
sustained writing in the second part, 
solo with recurring parts for string 
She and Miss Van Der Veer also ha 
charge of what was really the first mel: 
dious section, a duet in the first part. | 
was followed shortly by an impressive 
section for contralto and women’s chorus, 
which Miss Van Der Veer sang with the 
girls’ chorus, producing some lovely ef 
fects. Miller did not fare so well in 
roles, having a solo of less exalted cha 
acter and some ensemble parts, but doing 
them excellently. Along toward the end 
came a beautiful solo for Werrenrath. 
which provoked the most spontaneous 
applause of the evening. It was at this 
point that the composer’ was brought 
upon the stage by Conductor Lutkin to 
bow his thanks to the audience. 

Considering the technical difficulties 
under which the chorus was obliged to 
labor, it gave a remarkable performance 
as a whole. A bit for men’s chorus was 
not done so well. but when all were sing 
ing there was little cause for complaint 
except in the one part just mentioned. A 
special word of commendation is due the 
A Cappella Choir for the delicacy, elas- 
ticity and certainty of its part of the 
evening, and the really beautiful tone 
brought out by the girls’ high school 
chorus. 


Ysaye’s Concert 


Outside of the Evanston Festival, the 
only notable musical event of the week 
was Eugen Ysaye’s concert at the Grand 
Opera House on the afternoon of May 
26. It was an event which had been 
twice postponed. The afternoon was ex- 
tremely warm, and all concerned suf- 
fered, Ysaye not the least. In fact, dur- 
ing the performance of the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto, when his bow slipped and it 
became impossible for the moment to 
produce a clear tone, he announced to 
ne REEEROS that it was too hot to play 
well. 

One of the notable sections of the pro- 
gram was a performance of the Bach 
Concerto for two violins. Here he had 
Leon Sametini as joint artist and a small 
orchestra of string players, mostly from 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, as ac- 
companying body. It was a splendid per- 
formance, having both dignity and ro- 
mantic feeling, and it was played with 
memorable beauty. 

Isaac Van Grove, pianist, was another 
assisting artist, functioning in the capac- 
ity of accompanist for part of the pro- 
gram, as co-artist in one of the Beetho- 
ven Sonatas for violin and piano, and 
as soloist in a group by Debussy and 
Liszt. He was excellent in all three. 

Announcement of the marriage of 
Edna Gunnar Peterson to James Thomp- 
son on Tuesday, May 28, has reached the 
office of MusicAL AMERICA. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson will be at home in La 
Crosse, Wis., after July 15. 

M. J. Brines sang at the May Festival 
of Peru, Neb., May 28, and on the fol- 
lowing day at the commencement of the 
State Normal School of the same citv. 

EDWARD C. MOORE. 





ENLARGE ARMY BANDS 


Pershing’s Request for More Music Is 
Granted by General Staff 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28.—The 
Army General Staff has ordered, on 
General Pershing’s recommendation, that 
all regimental bands be increased from 
twenty-eight to fifty pieces, a War De- 
partment announcement to-day says. 

Besides enlarging the bands, the bugle 
and drum corps for every infantry regi- 
ment will be created. 

The increase in the number of musi- 


cians means that the Government means 
to utilize music to the utmost in the 
military force. The exact number of 
bands in the service is, of course, a mili- 
tary secret. 





John Henry Lyons to Lead Camp Lewis 
in Song 


FRESNO, CAL., May 27.—John Henry 
Lyons, supervisor of public school music, 
has been appointed song leader of Camp 
Lewis at Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Lyons 
will have charge of this work until the 
opening of the schools in October. 
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Photo by Bain News Service 


Leopold Godowsky, the celebrated pianist 


éé ETTING on” in the musical world 

differs radically from the same 
procedure in any other field of art. The 
painter paints and the sculptor “sculps” 
and the poet indites verse until the pub- 
lic suddenly wakens to the fact that an- 
other genius has been born. 

But it’s different with musicians. Ap- 
parently there is no rule for locating the 
magic key, the first engagement, that 
has opened the doors of success to men 
and women whose names are known to 
music-lovers around the world. One per- 
son finds it in one way, another in differ- 
ent fashion. 

Recently MUSICAL AMERICA asked a 
group of famous musicians—singers, 
violinists and pianists—to tell our read- 
ers how their first engagements were 
achieved. The very modest beginnings 
of which the greater number write 
should be distinctly encouraging to the 
long list of young American musicians 
of promise who are preparing this season 
to give their wings a preliminary flut- 
ter. For instance, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the famous Russian pianist, has this to 
say of his first appearance in profes- 
sional ranks: ; ; 

“Strictly speaking, my first appear- 
ance in public—which took place in Ber- 
lin, in October, 1896—was not an ‘en- 
gagement’ at all, but was a modest piano 
recital given at Bechstein Hall, the ex- 
penses of which I paid with my own 
money or, to be exact, with money which 
I had borrowed that I might give this 
first recital. There were only about 
eighty or ninety people in the hall, 
mostly ‘deadheads,’ of course. But those 
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David Bispham, 
noted baritone 







Photo by Bain News Service 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
eminent pianist and 
conductor 































Maud Powell, 
American violinist 
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Mme. Nellie Melba, Australian prima donna 














Celebrities of the Concert and Operatic World Tell ‘Musical 
America’’ Readers How the Doors of Opportunity Were 
Opened—A Lawsuit Over Mme. Melba’s Initial Appear- 
ance—How Maud Powell First ““Got On”’ in England 


By MAY STANLEY 











present were appreciative and, what is 
more, the so-much-feared representa- 
tives of the press were on hand. 
immediate result of the recital was that 
the very next day I got a telegram from 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus, asking me to 
play there the following week, under 
the direction of Arthur Nikisch. This 
was really my first bona-fide engagement. 
I realize now what a tremendous under- 
takiag it was to appear for the first time 
with orchestra under such auspices, but 
at that time I was young and everything 
seemed simple and easy. I accepted the 
engagement without the slightest hesita- 
tion and played the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo in the concert that opened the way 
for many more.” 


A Lawsuit for Melba 


It was through rather troubled waters 
that Mme. Nellie Melba, the great Aus- 
tralian diva, came to the notice of the 
operatic world, as her first appearance 
was the cause of considerable litigation. 
Mme. Melba recounts the circumstances 
as follows: 

“T was having a lesson from Mme. 
Marchesi in Paris when Maurice Strak- 
osch—Patti’s impresario—who was visit- 
ing madame’s husband, the Marquis de 
Castroni, heard me singing one day as 
he was coming down the stairs. He 





The. 


stopped and asked, ‘Who’s singing?’ The 
old Marquis replied, ‘It’s a young Aus- 
tralian, for whom my wife has hopes 
of a great future.’ Strakosch bounded 
into the room and asked permission to 
hear the lesson. I sang the ‘Caro Nome’ 
from ‘Rigoletto’ and the Mad Scene 
from ‘Hamlet.’ He listened intently and 
after the lesson went with Madame into 
another room, where they drew up a 
contract for several years. According to 
this, I was to receive $200 (1000 francs) 
for the first year, $400- for the second, 
$600 for the third and so on until the 
contract should be completed. I prompt- 
ly signed it, thinking that a most won- 
derful opportunity had come to me. 
“A month or so after this incident, 
Messrs. Lapissida and Dupont—direc- 
tors of the Théatre de la Monaie at 
Brussels—arrived and asked permission 
to hear the pupils sing. Several sang 
and when it was over Monsieur Lapis- 
sida said, ‘I hear you have an Aus- 
tralian who has a beautiful voice.’ ‘Yes,’ 
Madame replied, ‘but it is no use for you 
to hear her, as she is already engaged’ 
He said, ‘We would like to hear her, all 
the same.’ Directly I had finished sing- 
ing they went into another room; then 
Madame was called in and after they 
had talked some little time I was asked 
to join them. They offered me 3000 





frances ($600) a month and costumes for 
the first season, and 5000 francs for the 
second. Madame realized that the first 
contract with Strakosch was ridiculous 
and advised me to sign the new contract, 
saying, ‘M. Strakosch is a grand seigneur 
and a great friend of mine; I will take 
all responsibility.’ So I signed. After 
this there were many complications and 
endless blue papers were served; Strak- 
osch even tried to prevent me from get- 
ting into the theater. One morning M. 
Lapassida arrived at my house at eight 
o’clock and said, ‘Our troubles are over. 
Strakosch died suddenly last night at a 
circus.’ Of course, I was sorry to hear 
the news, but I was also relieved to think 
that my troubles were ended. I made my 
début as Gilda at the Théatre de la 
Monaie in 1887 and I was very happy 
there, for Messrs. Lapissida and Dupont 
were two of the kindest and nicest direc- 
tors I have ever had.” 


Godowsky’s “Matrimonial Engagement” 


But not all important engagements are 
professional. Listen to what Leopold 
Godowsky declares was the most sig- 
nificant engagement of a career that has 
won the highest pianistic honors: 

“In reply to your inquiry regarding 
my professional beginning,” says Mr. 
Godowsky, “I wish to state that my first 
and most important engagement I se- 
cured after I met Miss Frederica Saxe 
of New York. The engagement resulted 
in a successful matrimonial contract, and 
I have been under the same exclusive 
management ever since.” 

“T was just thirteen years old when 
I filled my first professional engage- 
ment,” says Mme. Geraldine Farrar, the 


famous soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, “although I had _ been 


[Continued on page 4] 
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“HOW I GOT MY’ FIRST ENGAGEMENT” 








[Continued from page 3] 


appearing in public many years before, 
for I was in a way known as a child prod- 
igy. It was really my singing in the 
Congregational Church at Melrose that 
led to my first engagement. As a re- 
sult of my church singing and the fact 
that I was actually studying in Boston, 
with the famous Mrs. Long, I was in- 
vited to sing at my first real concert. 
The program, carefully preserved by 
my mother, shows that it was organized 
by Eudora F. Parkhurst, in aid of the 
piano fund for the Melrose Highlands 
Congregational Vestry. I sang two num- 
bers, ‘Non conosci il bel suol’ from 
‘Mignon’ and Auguste’s ‘Bird on the 
Wing.’ My success at this recital led 
directly to another public appearance in 
the following month—at the Y. M. C. A 
hall in Melrose at a concert given by 
Jennie Mae Spencer, the Boston con- 
tralto, through whose friendship and ad- 
vice I had come to study with Mrs. Long. 
This was the first time my name ap- 
peared in large type as one of the princi- 
pal singers and I was greatly pleased. 
For singing one number and a duet with 
Miss Spencer I received the magnificent 
sum of $10. The numbers I sang, if I 
remember correctly, were Gounod’s ‘Di- 
vine Redeemer’ and ‘The Holy City.’ 

“T was thirteen years old at the time, 
but even then I had dreams of becoming 
a famous grand opera singer some day. 
It was in that same year I heard my 
first grand opera—‘Carmen,’ with Calve. 
It fired me with new ambition. My first 
operatic engagement was abroad, but I 
am always glad to remember that my 
very first professional appearance was 
made here at home.” 


Bispham Also Began in Church 


Another singer of international repute 
gives church engagements the credit for 
his early activities—David Bispham, 
the eminent baritone. Mr. Bispham says: 

“TI think that-the first money I ever 
earned by singing was as leading bass 
in the choir of St. Mark’s Church in 
Philadelphia, to which I had been called 
by those who knew of my activities as 
an amateur singer in my home city. 
Before long I began to feel that I stood 
at least as good a chance of making a 
living before the public as some other 
men I knew, and determined to give up 
the business career that had been pro- 
jected for me by relatives. Although I 
frequently sang in more and more im- 
portant concerts, I never asked for any 
fee until after three years’ study in 
Italy and England, when, as the result 
of minor concertizing, I sang in an elab- 
orately prepared performance by ama- 
teurs ana ex-professionals in which I 
made an individual success. From this 
I most unexpectedly found myself on the 
operatic stage in London. 

“The London engagement, however, 
came without very careful testing of 
my voice and dramatic ability. I first 
sang, among fifty others, at one of the 
regular auditions held weekly at the 
Savoy Theater by Gilbert and Sullivan. 
I thought I did miserably, but to my sur- 
prise I received a bidding soon after to 
sing again in the private office of 
D’Oyley Carte. Upon this occasion I 
acquitted myself better and was later 
required to come again to the theater, 
this time alone, and to sing an operatic 
aria of my own choosing. All basses 
know the Serenade of Mephistofeles in 
‘Faust’—if they do not, they should. It 
was this that I elected to perform and 
did so, to the accompaniment of an up- 
right piano at one side of the empty 
stage, one gaslight illuminating the dark 
house on a rainy autumn afternoon. I, 
in a mackintosh, using my dripping um- 
brella as a mandolin, gazed as I sang 
at the reverse of the scenery against the 
wall, making believe it was the balcony 
of Marguerite. Gilbert was not there, 
as he was not interested in the work to 
be presented, but Sir Arthur Sullivan 
was seated at the back of the pit. 
D’Oyley Carte was at the very top of the 
house in the last row of the gallery, 
while their friend, Mrs. Ronalds, was 
dimly visible in a _ box. 
counsel I was subsequently awarded the 
beautiful high comedy baritone réle of 
the Duc de Longueville in Messager’s 
opera, “The Basoche,” which was then 
so successful at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris. The English version was per- 
formed in London in November, 1891, at 
the Royal English Opera House, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, a superb theater built by 
Gilbert, Sullivan and Carte, to be the 
home of opera in our own language. 
Fortunately my efforts were successful 
and led me in a few months to the grand 


By these in 


opera at Covent Garden, where I re- 
mained for ten years.” 


Maud Powell’s Début at Nine 


Maud Powell, America’s most famous 
woman violinist, took her first steps on 
the pathway to fame.at a very early age. 

“When I was a little girl of nine,” 
Mme. Powell relates, “my teacher, ‘Billy’ 
Lewis, and his associate in chamber mu- 
sic, Miss Ingersoll, gave a concert in 
their suburban town near Chicago, at 
which they introduced me to a real Hyde 
Park audience. In my home town my 
father belonged to a vocal quartet, and 
upon occasion, usually on a Saturday 
night, they would go to a neighboring 
town to give a concert. I sometimes 
went with them as solo violinist. Also 
our local organist, who conducted the 
orchestra in Aurora, Ill., had me play 
at the church song services frequently. 

“My studies abroad were broken by a 
year of concert-playing in London. I 
was then in my early ’teens. A musician 
in the pension where I lived in Portland 
Place introduced me to an ambitious 
young manager, a woman, who, when 
she heard me play, sent me out with a 
little concert company. I do not remem- 
ber much about the business details, but 
I remember that I did get my modest fee 
and I believe that the manager made 
some money, too. I became acquainted 
with George Henschel and other well- 
known musicians through that charming 
and gifted woman, Mrs. George B. Car- 
penter, mother of our distinguished and 
well-known composer, John Alden Car- 


penter. (Mrs. Carpenter was among 
other well-known people stopping at this 
famous Portland Place boarding house.) 
Through being heard by these people 
other engagements came and I was in- 
vited to play before royalty. 

“But my real beginning as a youthful 
artist was in New York. My introduc- 
tion to Theodore Thomas came through 
‘Billy’ Lewis, my Chicago teacher. It 
seemed impossible to make an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Thomas, as Mr. Lewis’s 
letter was disregarded. When I called 
this fact to my teacher’s attention, he 
immediately wrote another and a most 
emphatic letter to Mr. Thomas, in which, 
I understand, strong language was used. 
The result was all that we desired, and 
all through the earlier part of my Amer- 
ican career I had the secure satisfaction 
of knowing that Mr. Thomas was watch- 
ing,.my development, standing sponsor 
for my talent and lending a helpful hand 
occasionally with a real engagement. 
That early experience with orchestra, 
while I was still in my ’teens, was of in- 
valuable aid in all-my later work. 

“When I went to England to live, fif- 
teen years or more ago, I gave my ini- 
tial recital in London, which did not do 
a bit of good. The three-line criticisms 
that I received were favorable, but prac- 
tically lost in the mention of other con- 
certs. I had some letters of introduction 
that brought me a few engagements, but 
I felt that I was not getting on and 
never would get on in conservative Eng- 
land unless something extraordinary 
happened. I went over to Berlin, gave 


a recital and while there played th 
Second Concerto by Max. Bruch to th 
composer himself, whom I had met an 
studied with in Berlin as a girl. I ap 
parently pleased him very much, where 
upon I ventured to ask him for.a car. 
of introduction to Dr. Hans Richter, wh. 
held the most important musical post i: 
England—conductor of the Halle Orches 
tra in Manchester. Armed with this 
returned to London, called up my nice 
conservative, reliable old manager, M): 
Vert, who had never taken more than : 
perfunctory interest in me, told him | 
wanted to meet Dr. Richter and that | 
had this card from Dr. Max Bruch 
Richter, who was not in town, would 
not be and was too busy to see anyon: 
when he did come, turned out to be com 
ing, incognito, to Mr. Vert’s office the 
next morning. An appointment wa: 
made and I, an artist with a reputation 
behind me, swallowed my pride, went 
down to Mr. Vert’s office the next morn 
ing and played parts of the Tchaikovsky 
and the Beethoven Concertos forthe dis- 
tinguished old conductor. His eyes 
glowed, and he said, “You shall play 
either the Tchaikovsky or the Beethoven 
at one of my concerts in the autumn. It 
depends upon what the concertmaster, 
Mr. Brodsky, decides to play. If he 
plays Beethoven, you play Tchaikovsky, 
or vice versa.’ 

“Well, I played my Tchaikovsky and, 
according to the local critics, made a 
sensation. After that it was all easy 
sailing in England and Continental 
work followed as a matter of course.” 





CHORUS OF 10,000 HEARD IN «ELIJAH”’ 


Principals in Recent Production of “Elijah” at Polo Grounds. 


Photo by Press Illustrating Service 
Left to Right: 


Leon Rothier, Oscar Seagle, Marie Sundelius, Lieut. John Philip Sousa, Betty 
McKenna, Sophie Braslau, Charles Harrison 


Sousa Directs Giant Forces at War 
Thrift Festival—Famous Art- 
ists Aid 

Under the direction of John Philip 
Sousa, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was given 
at the Polo Grounds on June 8 at the 


War Thrift Music Festival. The solo- 


ists were Oscar Seagle, Mme. Marie Sun- 
delius, Sophie Braslau, Betty McKenna, 
Charles Harrison and Leon Rothier. 

The program was to have begun with 
the singing of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” by Mme. Frances Alda of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. As Mme. Alda 
was unable to appear, Mme. Sundelius 
took her place and evoked much en- 
thusiasm. 

With a remarkable chorus of 10,000 
voices and with an orchestra of 200 
pieces, the oratorio received a striking 
interpretation. The chorus had been 
trained in separate divisions, recruited 
from all the choral societies of the cities, 
as well as from the public schools. 
Among the societies whose members made 
up the singers were the Catholic Oratorio 
Society, the New Choral Society, the 
People’s Choral Union, the Schola Can- 


torum, the New York Oratorio Society, 
the Tali Esen Morgan Festival Society, 
the Newark Festival Society, and the 
pupils of twenty-seven different public 
schools of the city. 

These various groups had been drilled 
by Michael J. Corcoran, George H. Gart- 
lan, Carl Hein, Louis Koemmenich, Ed- 
ward G. Marquard, Tali Esen Morgan, 
Dr. Frank R. Rix and C. Mortimer 
Wiske. They were brought together yes- 
terday, and under Mr. Sousa’s baton gave 
an interpretation which for spontaneity 
and unanimity has not been equaled for 
a long time. 

Despite the intense heat the soloists 
were at their best, and their voices car- 
ried brilliantly through the great base- 
ball ground. 

Between the first and second parts of 
the oratorio, Leon Rothier made memo- 
rable the intermission by giving a stir- 
ring interpretation of the “Marseillaise.” 
At the finish the crowd arose in a body 
and gave Mr. Rothier a tremendous ova- 
tion. The program was concluded with 
a maneuver and drill given by Lieut. 
B. C. McCulloch and 200 sailors from 
Pelham Bay, to Sousa’s “Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” 

The Festival added $35,000 to the War 
Savings Committee’s fund, of which 


$5,000 was in entrance admissions, the 
rest representing advertising and sales 
of programs. 





GIVE “CONCERT INTIME” 


Program Offered at Russell 


Studio by Gifted Artists 


An innovation in the line of concerts 
was the “Concert Intime” given by Sacha 
Votichenko at the Hotel des Artistes 
on May 29. The audience—a particu- 
larly illustrious one—grouped them- 
selves informally on one side of Walter 
Russell’s studio, while the artists and 
the symphony performed on the other 
side. 

Mme. Yorska began the program with 
a talk on “War and Music.” Deeming 
herself chosen, as she said, to add to the 
foreign atmosphere by her bad English 
accent, the speaker told of the import- 
ance of the folk and patriotic music in 
the present struggle. Mr. Votichenko’s 
“Aux Aveugles de la Grande Guerre,” 
pares by the orchestra led by George 

eynon, followed. 

“Six Chants Populaires” were sung by 
Eva Gauthier, the assisting soloist. Of 
these the most pleasing was the “Chan- 
son Francaise,” arranged by Ravel, and 
Alexandre Olenine’s harmonization of 
“Chanson Russe.” On the tympanon 
Mr. Votichenko played two groups, the 
first a Russian group comprising “Im- 
provisation on a Forgotten Theme” and 
“Easter Chimes in Little Russia,’ both 
by Votichenko. His second group con- 
sisted of:an eighteenth century Minuet, 
“Les Cloches des Rheims,” and “Danses 
Cosaques.” 

The second part of the program con- 
sisted of an orchestral number, “Tragedy 
of Russia,” written in Mr. Votichenko’s 
characteristic style; “Trois Poémes 
Lyriques Japonais,” arranged by Stra- 
vinsky. Michio Itow ended the program 
by giving a “Japanese Fox a 

. mG. 


Marine Corps Band, Aided by Stars, 
Begins Concert Series in New York 


The United States Marine Corps 
Band of Philadelphia, consisting of 
forty-two musicians, began on Monday, 
June 3, a series of nightly concerts in 
Madison Square Park. In addition to 
the band the following artists are ap- 
pearing during the week: Anna Case, 
Mabel Garrison, Marcia Van Dresser, 
Maud Powell, Sophie Braslau, Mar- 
garet Romaine and Florence Macbeth. 
The main idea of the concerts is to gen- 
erate patriotic enthusiasm. 


Unique 





Congress Will Attempt to Place Heavy 
Tax on Music 


Musicians were stirred last week by 
dispatches from Washington which an- 
nounced that a heavy war tax will be 
placed on musical instruments soon. 
Legislation aimed against music as a 
“non-essential” is now pending. 
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s and Interpreting Song 
Profiered by Frank LaF orge 











Jistinguished American Accom- 
panist and Song Composer 
Recalls Sembrich’s Ideas- on 
Program-making — Matzen- 
auers Solution of Lieder 
Problem — Opposed to 
Women Singing Numbers In- 
tended for Men—''Interpret 


Old Masters According to 
Their Human Quality” 


RANK LA FORGE is a great accom- 

panist- and one of the foremost 
American song composers. Also, he has 
ideas about song recital programs. Most 
accompanists have ideas about song re- 
cital programs. Sometimes one wishes, 
after the manner of Dr. Johnson, that 
these ideas were impossible. Singers, be- 
ing as a class void of brains, incline to 
place fatal reliance on the advice of the 
suave creature who operates the keyboard 
while they dispense their beguiling noises. 
Accompanists are not always as brain- 
less as most singers, but in the matter of 
musical judgment there is startlingly 
little to choose between them, Think of 
the stuff it was necessary to live through 
this past season! There may be debate 
as to the exact percentage due to the ac- 
companist’s advice, but his measure of 
guilt is probably large. Mr. La Forge’s 
notions on the subject of programs dif- 
fer from those of most of his colleagues 
by taking musical worth rather than su- 
perficial effectiveness as the starting 
point. He believes in great music, in con- 


trast, in good English translations, in 
conceiving style on a human basis, in the 
curtailment of those privileges women 


have long enjoyed in appropriating to ~ 


their own uses songs intended for men. 
All of which sounds obvious enough. But 
judged in the light of the average con- 
temporary program it takes the likeness 
of a pearl of wisdom. 

Mr. La Forge is accompanist to Mme. 
Matzenauer and that contralto’s pro- 
grams during the past winter were evi- 
dence of his co-operation. His theories 
are not the result of idle speculation. In 
the service of Mme. Sembrich he learned 
many things, That artist had an instinct 
and a genius for programs not to be en- 
countered today. Much more went into 
their making that the ordinary person 
realized. Mr. La Forge relates that which 
probably few realize—that every song 
was selected as much with a view of key, 
. variety as of contrast of mood. She care- 
fully avoided two consecutive songs in 
the same tonality. Also she avoided, 
whenever possible, transpositions. She 
always did Brahms’s “Wie Melodien” in 
its original D flat rather in C, as one 
generally hears it now. She followed a 
symphonic principle in arranging the in- 
dividual numbers of groups in so far as 
concerned the emotional nature of a lyric. 
Fast movements alternated with slow 
ones and vice-versa. Some extremely 
beautiful things she would not sing pub- 
licly at all because they did not supply, 
as it were, a logical context. “But she 
would often sing them alone in her home,’ 
relates Mr. La Forge, “though when it 
became a question of public performance 
she never allowed herself to be swayed 
from her artistic principles which were 
immovable, 


Matzenauer’s Leider Substitutes 


“On the New York program given by 
Mme. Matzenauer this year she endeav- 
ors to make up for the elimination of 
Schubert, Brahms, Schumann and others 
by giving the part of the program usu- 
ally assigned these masters to Grieg and 
certain Russians—the best substitutes 
for the great classics. Most singers are 
as yet entirely unawake to the finest 
things there are in the Grieg list. Mme. 
Matzenauer sings them in English, as 
should be the case. No doubt one always 
loses something in a translation—some- 
thing perhaps of the poetic flavor or the 
precision with which a composer has set 
a certain word to a certain note. Yet 
what is the good of preserving these 
things if an audience, unfamiliar with 
the particular foreign language, does 
not get the sense of the thing at all? At 
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Frank La Forge, Eminent American Accompanist and Song Composer 


the Cincinnati Festival Mme. Matzenauer 
sang the Immolation Scene from the 
‘Gotterddmmerung.’ She used Ernest 
Newman’s translation—admirable in all 
save a few details which she improved 
herself. Her singing of that, by the way, 
was overwhelmingly impressive and her 
English was free from any trace of for- 
eign accent. 

“One thing that I have always opposed 
in recitals is the practice of women sing- 
ing songs—love songs and other things— 
obviously intended for men. It seems to 
be an unwritten law that women can sing 
men’s love songs with perfect propriety, 
though one does not hear the contrary to 
any extent, Not-only is it foolish but the 
song always sounds far better as origin- 
inally intended. Women should avoid, for 
example, such an air of Handel’s ‘Care 
Selve’ or the old Italian ‘Amarilli.’ 
What would we say to a man who should 
suddenly attempt to sing ‘Ah, fors e lui’? 
But, for a woman to do ‘Care Selve’ is, 
when one comes to think of it, pretty 
nearly ‘as foolish as is she were to sing 
the ‘Evening Star,’ from ‘Tannhauser,’ 
or Rodolfo aria from ‘Bohéme.’ In the 
case of a very few, like the ‘Lass With 


the Delicate Air,’ in which the colorature 
surpasses a man’s powers some indulg- 
ence may be allowd. But this is an excep- 
tional case. 


Old Songs 


“Speaking of old songs, I have’ never 
been able to see why artists think them- 
selves bound to treat old sixteenth and 
seventeenth century airs like church 
music. When about to begin a song like 
‘Amarilli’ a singer will lapse into a state 
of dreary solemnity and deliver the love 
song as if it were a hymn. We are told 
this is a matter of style. It is not. The 
people of that age were thoroughly as hu- 
man as the ones of a more modern day. 
They should be interpreted according to 
their human -quality.. Not to do them so 
is to misinterpret them, It is as bad as 
the playing of certain Beethoven ‘special- 
ists’ who are so afraid of humor in 
music that they miss the whole spirit of 
Beethoven—the musician above all others 
in whose music humor runs rampant. It 
is no wonder to me that some persons 
have a dread of these old classics. But 
the fault is entirely with the Me gd x“ 


























Mrs. Beach’s ‘‘Song of Liberty”? Expresses 
‘ Spirit of the America of To-day 























ONTRARY to the custom which has 

prevailed during the last twelve 
months in regard to reviewing patriotic 
songs-.in this journal, arrived at on ac- 
count of their being generally worthless 
from a musical standpoint, I feel it a 
duty to bring to the attention of the 
readers of MUSICAL AMERICA a song that 


in the opinion of many who have seen 
it, as well as in my own, expresses Amer- 
ica’s feeling at this time more potently 
than any patriotic song that has come 
to my notice since last April. Patriotic 
and war songs have proved themselves to 
be, first, patriotic and then music; the 
number of them written since our en- 
trance into the war is tremendous. Only 
a pefcentage of these has been published 
by various firms from New York to Cali- 
fornia and occasionally, failing that, by 
the composer him or herself, as the case 
may be. To review all of those sent to 
this journal on the page devoted each 
week to reviewing new music was obvi- 
ously impossible, as it would have meant 
the elimination of reviews of other music 
and the reserving of the entire page each 
week for comment on patriotic and war 
songs. It was because of this that the 
ruling was made. 

Mrs. Beach, who is respected by musi- 
cians all over the world to-day, has writ- 
ten a patriotic song, neither for per- 
sonal gain nor for notoriety. Her song 
is called “A Song of Liberty” and the 
poem is by an American, whose gifts 
are familiar everywhere, Frank L. Stan- 


“A Sonc or LIBERTY.” By Mrs. H. H. A. 
Basen. Op. 49. (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt 
oO. 





ton. Music and text here have been 
happily joined and Mrs. Beach has ac- 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the Distinguished 
Composer, Who Has Expressed Our 
National Feeling in Her “A Song of 
Liberty” 


complished a solid, remarkably direct 
song that will fire the hearts of audi- 
ences wherever it is sung. It is not a 


cheap affair—Mrs. Beach does not in- 
dulge in that kind of thing—but a fine, 
healthy piece of diatonic writing, with 
something of the majesty and dignity in 
it that we find in the Prelude to the 
“Meistersinger,” the melody being han- 
died with a big sweep, the accompani- 
ment managed so as to set it off to the 
greatest advantage. Here is a song that 
our concert artists may add to their 
programs, in so doing sounding the note 
of the hour. And with conviction in 
their hearts they can sing it and know 
that they are doing their “bit” in arous- 
ing their audience’s patriotism, not by 
descending to the cheap and meretri- 
cious, but by maintaining a high stand- 


-ard in singing the patriotic expression 


of one of the best composers this coun- 
try has ever produced, a woman who 
understands her craft, knows how to 
deliver her message, be it in peace or 
war, with loftiness of purpose and ad- 
herence to her high ideals. The song is 
issued for both high and low voices. 
A. WALTER KRAMER. 





W. L. Farnam to Be Organist of Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in N. Y. 


Another recitalist of the first rank is 
to be added to the organists of New York 
when W. Lynnwood Farnam comes to the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church on 
Sept. 1. He has been organist and choir- 
master of Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
for several years, and it is understood 
that considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in inducing him to come to New 
York. Music-lovers may look forward 
to a distinct addition to the recitals of 
organ music for next season, as Mr. 
Farnam is said to be one of the finest 
recital organists in America. Mr. Far- 
nam was heard here several years ago at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
and last winter he gave 4 recital in the 
course of the annual convention of the 
American Guild of Organists. 





Arthur Farwell to Lecture at University 
of California Summer Session 


Arthur Farwell, the American com- 
poser and director of the Music School 
Settlement of New York, will leave New 
York on Sunday of next week to spend 
the summer in California. He has been 
engaged to give a series of lectures in 
Los Angeles during the summer course 
of the University of California. Mr. 
Farwell’s subjects will be “History of 
Music,” “Musical Appreciation” and 
“The Community Music Movement.” 
This session lasts from June 24 to Aug. 
3. Mr. Farwell will attend the “High 
Jinks” of the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco. Mrs. Farwell and their son, 
Bryce, will accompany him on the West- 
ern trip. 

J. C. Breil to Write Score for Big His- 
torical Film 


Joseph Carl Breil has closed a contract 
to write the score for a tremendous his- 
torical film, which has just been made 
in Florida. He will be general musical 
director for the company for a period of 
three years, according to the contract 
that he has just signed. The film will 
be produced in New York in the early 
fall, when Mr. Breil will conduct tie 
premiére. He will also conduct the open- 
ing performances of it in all important 
cities. 





Gala Benefit Concert to Be Given at 
Metropolitan 


Announcement has been made of a 
gala concert to be held on Monday, June 
10, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
for the benefit of the National Commit- 
tee of Music of the Department of Navy 
Recreation. Mme. Frances Alda, who is 
chairman of the arranging committee, 
has announced that five great tenors— 
Caruso, McCormack, Lazaro, Muratore 
and Martinelli—will appear, besides 
many other famous artists. The tickets 
will be at the regular opera prices, and 
the boxes are to be auctioned at a tea 
at the Ritz-Cariton on Thursday, June 6. 


Musical Copyright for French 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28.—In a 
proclamation under the copyright law of 
1909 President Wilson to-day gave to 
citizens of France the right to copyright 
within the United States musical compo- 
sitions by French composers and parts 
of musical instruments serving to repro- 
duce mechanically musical compositions. 
France has extended similar rights to 
American citizens. 


May Peterson Delights Camp Vail Men 

May Peterson, Metropolitan soprano, 
and her accompanist, Francis Moore, 
spent the afternoon of May 23 at Camp 
Alfred Vail, N. J. Miss Peterson visited 
the aviation fields and the various de- 
partments of the Signal Corps camp. In 
the evening she sang for the soldiers. 
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Crude as Howling of Jackals”’ 


Such Was the Conviction of a Hindu When Singing of Western Artist 
_ Inspired Beasts of Forest to Raise Voices in Chorus—Our Music 
/ Seemed to Be All ‘‘Straight Lines’’—Bonci’s Vocal 
Magic Brought About Great Metamorphosis 


in Oriental Music-Lover—Art of Gluck 
and Kreisler Moves Him Profoundly 


By BASANTA KOOMAR ROY 


Occidental Music Is 














UITE often in the larger cities of 

India female Christian missionaries 
enter the Zennanas to convert the purdah 
women into Christianity. They read the 
Bible and sing religious songs. It was 
on one of these occasions that I heard 
Western music for the first time in my 
life. I was then about ten years old. On 
hearing such queer singing I began to 
laugh hysterically. The more feeling the 
missionary lady put into the song, the 
more I laughed. But my grandmother 
thus spoke very sharply to me: “Basanta, 
you should not laugh at other people’s 
songs. What sounds strange to us un- 
doubtedly sounds exceedingly sweet to 
them. And especially this is a religious 
song—the different races of the world 
worship the same God. They just call 
Him by different names.” I, of course, 
did not think of any theological theme 
when I laughed. I laughed because I 
could not help laughing, it sounded so 
funny. The more I tried to stop, the 
louder I laughed. I closed my mouth 
with my little hand, but nothing helped. 
So I was sent away. 

A similar laughing spell seized me 
about eight or nine years later. I was 
then living in a boarding house for 
Hindu students under the management 
of the missionaries of the Oxford Mis- 
sion. This was in Barisal, Bengal. We 


were about ten or twelve in the house. 
The chapel and the library building of 
the Fathers were not very far. One fine 
evening, after a nice game of soccer 
football and after a hearty dinner, we 
retired to our respective rooms to pre- 
pare our next day’s lessons. We could 
not have been very far in our studies 
when I heard a noise as if someone had 
stuck a knife in the body of a woman 
and she was screaming at the top of her 
voice for help in her ayony of death. I 
left my books at once and rushed out of 
my room and stood on the verandah, The 
noise changed its character. It then 
sounded like the howling of jackals in 
the neighboring woods that were full of 
them. The other students rushed to the 
verandah too. By the accompaniment of 


the piano and realizing from where the > 


voice came, we, after much deliberation, 
came to the conclusion that a European 
lady was singing and that there was lit- 
tle difference between the music of the 
jackals and the music of the Europeans. 
We wondered if Shelley meant that kind 
of music when he said: “I pant for music 
which is divine.” What a disillusion- 
ment! 

It is customary with jackals that when 
one begins to howl hundreds of others 
follow suit, and they all keep up their 
terrific howling for quite a length of 
time. As we were listening to the music 
I said: “I wonder why don’t the jackals 
in the woods respond to the music which 
is so much like their own.” Scarcely did 
I finish the sentence when the jackals 
indeed began to howl most frantically, as 
if they had lost all the. meat and the 
bones they had gathered for months. The 
voice of the English singer mingled with 
those of the jackals, and the entire sky 
reverberated with one continuous hua-tu- 
hua, hua-tu-hua, ham-to-Rajah-hua. All 
of us laughed so loudly and so heartily 
that it seemed that we, too, joined in the 
imposing chorus. I laughed so much that 
my abdomen began to ache. One of the 
students remarked: “This is God’s proof 
that Western music is as crude as the 
howling of jackals.” 

I walked over the grassy yard, and from 
under a tree looked into the library to see 
the face of the lady that was singing. 
Her face was lit up with fervor and she 
sang with all the zeal at her command. 
The worst of it all was the fact that 
everyone in the room seemed to enjoy the 
music. The next morning Father Doug- 
las added to the tragedy of the occasion 
by saying that that lady, who had just 


arrived from England, was one of the 
cest-known and much-admired singers of 
Great Britain. 


“All Sang in ‘Straight Lines’ ” 


When I first came to America I heard 
a great many good singers, but none 
made the least impression on me. I real- 
ized that the fault was mine, so before 
going to concerts I used to make up my 
mind not to miss enjoying or appreciat- 
ing the music. But nothing seemed to 


Basanta Koomar Roy, Hindu Litterateur 


avail. They all sang in straight lines, as 
it were. Even the vocal acrobatics of 
the coloratura sopranos sounded as if 
they were a confused conglomeratiion of 
musical straight lines. The units of these 
straight lines lacked the subtle inner 
vibration which was the principal charm 
of Hindu music. Even Melba then was 
anything but pleasing to me. I must 
confess that I did not hate Western 
music. .I was taught not to hate any- 
thing that was sacred to others. But I 
indeed hated to listen to Western music. 
I was wont to feel like closing my ears 
with my hands and then run, and run 
away beyond the reach of the singer’s 
voice. Not long ago a Hindu tourist was 
passing through New York. I requested 
him not to go away before attending at 
least one of the performances of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. So one eve- 
ning he went to the opera. But he did 
not stay long. He could not. The music 
was jarring to him, and in half an hour’s 
time he left his seat as if to save his life 
from a house on fire. 

I had exactly the same feeling. But 
happily for myself, things have changed. 
Now I am hungry to hear good music. 
I do not care whether it is Hindu or Oc- 
cidental. The same Western music which 
I once hated to hear is the thing that 
thrills me so much. Of poetry, painting, 
sculpture and music, music now satisfies 
me the most. To-day I lie prostrate at 
the feet of the Muse of Music and quite 
often laugh at my own enslavement to 
this greatest and the most highly evolved 
of all arts. I have learned t» love the 
thing I hated so cordially, and in this I 
have secured for my soul a feeling of 
liberation which I never knew before. 

Music to me is the audible vibration 
of the soul. 


How He Became Converted 


The change within me was brought 
about this way. In the winter of 1911 I 
was at Madison. Wis., studying in the 
University of Wisconsin. It was her- 
alded in the local papers that Bonci, a 
great Italian tenor, was going to sing in 
the Armory, and that this tenor was even 
greater than the world-famous Caruso. 
So I went to hear Bonci, inst out of curi- 
esity. A tremendous audience gave the 
Italian singer a royal ovation. He sang 
several of his songs and the audience ap- 
plauded vociferously. I laughed within 
myself and did not applaud. Even to-dav 
I do not applaud unless I like a niece of 
music. But toward the ec'ose of the con- 
cert I began to feel as if something was 


crawling through my spine, and grad- 
ually I felt the same sensation all over 
my body. I felt as if something was 
gathering within me. Then I began to 
applaud Bonci automatically, and the 
program was soon finished, and it left 
me sad. I wanted to hear a little more 
of that music that I just began to like. 
Then Bonci sang an encore. I did not 
know what it was, nor do I know to-day. 
I did not know even the meaning of the 
song, for he sang in a language I did not 
know. But the message the song brought 
to me was as clear as crystal. It was a 
supreme moment of my life. I never 
heard anything like it, either in the East 
or in the West. The music of India, 
which I loved so dearly, never moved me 
so deeply. This song of Bonci, which 
was “divine,” shook me mercilessly. My 
hair stood on ends, and I was almost 
dizzy with an ecstatic feeling of joy that 
vibrated at the very center of my being. 
The heroic rhythm and the mystic mes- 
sage of the song sung so superbly seemed 
to break oven the gate of my heart and a 
flood of effulgent light poured into it and 
soon conquered my consciousness. And 
in that triumphant moment I felt like 
tearing off my heart with my own hand, 
and striking Bcnci dead with it. A new 
vista and a new world were opened to me 
—I began to appreciate and love Western 
music. 

The second great factor that enhanced 
my appreciation of Western music was 
to hear Alma Gluck sing one Sunday 
evening at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Her music affected me differ- 
ently. It did not sound like a human 
voice. It was rather a muffled cry of the 
soul from a far-off land of sorrow. It 
was a tremendous suggestion, and it 
made me frantic. I was thrilled not by 
what I heard, but by what I did not hear, 
and yet which spoke out so loudly. This 
hidden mystery still remains unsolved 
for me. 

The third and the greatest musical ex- 
perience, and perhaps the greatest ex- 
perience of my life, was when I heard 
Fritz Kreisler play the violin one after- 
noon in Carnegie Hall of New York in 
1915. That day will ever remain as one 
of the red-letter days of my life. I was 


sitting way up in the balcony and could 
not see the musician’s face very well 
The music began to move me strangely 
And of a sudden he struck a note that 
seemed to strike a sharp knife intowny 
heart without any warning. I immensely) 
enjoyed the joyous pain. And again, ir 
an encore, as in the case of Bonci, 
Kreisler played one piece, I did not know 
what, I do not know yet, nor do I care to 
know. That ethereal and divinely subtk 
music seemed to take my breath away. 
1 felt as if my soul were coming out of 
my body, as light slowly comes out of 
darkness at dawn. I saw one man jump 
up from his seat as if he was shot, and 
I saw a lady to my right almost faint and 
drov as if she were physically and men- 
tally paralyzed. I was breathing through 
my mouth, as men do at death. I closed 
my eyes and placed my head on the cold 
iron railing to my left, and really wished 
I were dead. To die at such a moment of 
exaltation must be a great joy. But | 
had to hear more of his soul-stirring 
music, so I did not die. The death-feeling 
worked out in tears. My pillows and 
handkerchiefs still weep with me when | 
think of that heavenly music. I had 
“seen God in the shining of the stars and 
in the flowering of the fields,” but I never 
heard Him speak until I heard Kreisler 
play the violin. 

Kreisler’s music has brought about a 
chemical change in my blood, and my 
outlook on life and the world has under- 
gone a tremendous change. It is a kind 
of obsession. I feel as if my soul has 
at last discovered the treasure it has been 
longingly looking for for ages. It is be- 
yond my power to explain, this feeling 
of transcendent joy. The more I try to 
explain it, even to myself, the more con- 
fused I get. There may be at least one 
among the innumerable readers of 
MUSICAL AMERICA who would understand 
what I mean. If there is none, I don’t 
care. 

Ever since that day I have been all the 
more hungry for music. “I pant for 
music which is divine,” and this is the 
same music which I once hated to hear. 
The things you hate the most are quite 
often the things that “get you if you 
don’t look out.” 





NATIONAL ORGANISTS 
MEET IN MONTCLAIR 


Musicians Sing War Songs on 
New Jersey Rally Day and 
Hear Programs 


Monrc.alir, N. J., May 31.—The most 
important musical event of this season 
here took place to-day, when the Na- 
tional Association of Organists held its 
annual New Jersey rally day in the 
chapel of the Congregational Church. A 
fine greeting of welcome was given by 
Mark Andrews, the local chairman, on 
behalf of Mayor Dodd, who was una- 
voidably absent, followed by other 
equally hearty addresses by the Rev. C. 
S. Mills, pastor of the church; Mrs. 
Bruce Keator, organist of the Asbury 
Park M. E. Church and New Jersey 
state president, and Dr. Frederick 
Schlieder, acting president of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists (former 
president Arthur Scott Brook having re- 


cently resigned). 

A lively discussion followed, under the 
chairmanship of Paul Ambrose of Tren- 
ton. Speeches were made by Mrs. 
Keator, Mrs. Elizabeth Fox, Mrs. Alfred 
Diller and Messrs. Schlieder, Clifford 
Demarest, John Hyatt Brewer, William 
Gage, Walter N. Waters, Francis Rogers 
and others, while a particularly inter- 
esting feature of-the morning’s program 
was the explanation of the activities of 
two of our U. S. Army and Navy song 
leaders, Herbert S. Sammond and E. A. 
Ebel, the former of the N. Y. C. A. 
Forts at Hamilton, Wadsworth and 
Tilden, the latter of the Navy Depart- 
ment, Base 6, Brooklyn. These two song 
leaders defended the “popular” song 
among the soldiers in camp life, show- 
ing that while many of the men appre- 
ciated good music to listen to, they liked 
only that which they -were able to sing, 
the so-called “cheer-up” songs of the day. 

Mark Andrews was toastmaster at the 
luncheon. Mr. Andrews called upon J. 
Warren Andrews, John Hyatt Brewer, 
Clifford Demarest, Rev. Mills and others. 
It must not be neglected to add that the 
tastefulness of the repast was made pos- 
sible by the recevtion committee, com- 
nosed of Mrs. Mark Andrews. Mrs. 
Keator, Mrs. Charles Prout and Mrs. 
T. P. Alder. During the luncheon 


Messrs. Sammond and Ebel led the en- 
tire assemblage in patriotic and popular 
songs, and had the unique distinction of 
“teaching” these staid, scholarly mu- 
sicians and composers the art of sing- 
ing rag-time. For a few moments the 
sanctimonious atmosphere of the church 
dining-room was charged with the melo- 
vociferous apd of the Army camps, 
creating much merriment and hand-clap- 
ping. Among the songs that were in- 
troduced as real novelties to the organ- 
ists were “Good Morning, Mr. Zip-Zip- 
Zip”; a stammering song called “K-k-k- 
Katie,” by Geoffrey O’Hara, and the 
“fighting version” of “The Long, Long 
Trail,” all of which were spiritedly en- 
tered into by the organists, who showed 
that students of canons and fugues could 
be apt vocal pupils, even at syncopation. 

After a few minutes’ demonstration of 
the magnificent Skinner organ in the 
church the members assembled in the 
body of the church to listen to an organ 
recital, which closed the day’s program. 
Mark Andrews, organist and choir direc- ' 
tor of the church, gave a splendid pro- 
gram, with such distinguished assisting 
artists as R. Huntington Woodman, 
Elizabeth Tudor, soprano; John Hyatt 
Brewer and Harry T. Burleigh, the com- 
poser. Much to the regret of all present, 
it was announced that Mr. Woodman 
expected this day to undergo a serious 
operation. 

The balance of the program, however, 
was adhered to, Miss Tudor singing a 
group of Mr. Woodman’s songs in fine 
style; Mr. Burleigh sang several of his 
own “spirituals” to his own accompani- 
ments, and Mr. Andrews presented in 
masterly style his own Sonata in A 
Minor, Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony and_ Brewer’s “Spring-time 
Sketch” and excerpts from Wagner 
operas. During the _ recital Francis 
Rogers, the baritone, who has recently 
returned from work in France, gave an 
address with much feeling on the great 
need for musicians in camps “over 
there,” after which an offering was taken 
for the work of the National Committee 
on Army and Navy Camp Music. 

The day closed with a report from the 
committee on resolutions, Walter N. 
Water, chairman. 

WILBUR FOLLETT UNGER. 





Lenora Sparkes Victorious in “Rhapsody 
of St. Bernard’ 


Daniel Mayer received the following 
telegram on June 1 at his New York 
offices: “Lenora Svarkes achieved big 
success last night in ‘Rhapsody of St. 
Bernard’ She is a s»lendid concert art- 
ist. House sold out. Carl D. Kinsey.” 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is curious how the kanal, un-Amer- 
ican, undemocratic idea persists that 
whenever the conductorship of a great 
musical organization falls vacant for 
some reason or other the only thing that 
we have to do in our condition of sup- 
posed musical impotence is to cable to 
Europe, find out what musician of any 
prominence is out of a job or who would 
accept about four times as much as he 
ever dreamed of getting in his life be- 
fore, and invite him to come over and 
help us out of our dilemma. Of course, 
during the formative period of this coun- 
try, when we were founding cities, build- 
ing roads, instituting municipal, State 
and national government, in other words, 
doing pioneer work, we had to get our 
music, our art, as well as our artists 
from the Old World. But it is also evi- 
dent that if we had in us any love or 
appreciation for the spirituals the time 
would come when we would declare our 
musical independence in the sense that 
we would have a mind of our own in 
musical matters, that we would have de- 
veloped sufficient talent, much of which 
would have been educated abroad, to de- 
pend upon our own musicians, com- 
posers, conductors on the merits, at 
that, especially in view of the fact that 
40 per cent of our population is of for- 
eign birth or descent, and we would de- 
clare our musical independence just as 
the time came when we declared first our 
political independence, later our commer- 
cial, industrial and finally our financial 
independence, when we lend money to 
the world, whereas not so very long ago 
we borrowed money from the world to 
carry on our commercial, industrial and 
financial operations. 

Does it not appeal to one’s common 
sense how ridiculous it is for us to take 
the position that with 110,000,000 of 
people, containing thousands and _ thou- 
sands of competent, experienced mu- 
sicians of all nationalities, that when, as 
I said, the conductorship of an impor- 
tant organization like that of the 
Boston Symphony becomes vacant we 
promptly think only of such foreign 
musicians of eminence as might be in- 
duced to come over by the tempting bait 
of a big salary, and so take it for 
granted that among the vast mass of our 
population there is not a blessed one who 
could fill the bill and do the job? 

The prejudice for everything and 
everybody foreign in music, irrespective 
of merit, and the more ridiculous preju- 
dice against everything and everybody 
American in music, also regardless of 
merit, has always seemed to me a reflec- 
tion upon our intelligence. We Amer- 
icans have admittedly produced distinc- 
tive and leading types in our statesmen, 
business men, financiers, inventors, doc- 
tors, surgeons, athletes, manufacturers, 
writers, newspaper editors, and particu- 
larly in our American women, and yet 
when it comes to music, to producing 
conductors or composers we are sup- 
posed suddenly to become absolutely im- 
potent. And this idea of our impotence 
is persistently fostered by certain critics, 
who are ever ready to write about mu- 
sical conditions in this country and yet 
they know as much about them as the 
earth worm in your garden knows about 
the Rocky Mountains. 


So you were right, after all, with re- 
gard to Sir Henry Wood, the noted Eng- 
lish musician and conductor! He has 
declined to come over and conduct the 
Boston Symphony. The managers of 
that notable institution appear to be, as 
I told you before, about as un-American 
a lot as it is possible to conceive. In- 
deed, the joke that the organization 
should be called the Boche-ton Symphony 
Orchestra is not so ill-timed or unjust 
as it might appear. 

What has been this supposedly Amer- 
ican organization of players, with all its 
notable performances? Why, simply a 
very nest of Huns and Hun propaganda, 
from the conductor down, who is now 
properly interned, and who was actively 
supported in much of his nefarious work 
by some of the members of the orches- 
tra. I say “some” advisedly, as many 
of the members of the orchestra are 
pretty good Americans. I say this of 
Dr. Muck for the reason that it is suffi- 
cient for me to have the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States declare Muck 
to have been—now I am quoting literally 
—“‘one of the most dangerous enemies 
that this country has.” A man of the 
exalted position of the Attorney Gen- 
eral would never have made such a state- 
ment except with the conviction that it 
was wholly justified. 

Now if the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra is to mean anything, is to be true to 
its title, it should represent something 
for which Boston stands. Now what 
does Boston stand for? Not only for a 
certain eminence in the business, com- 
mercial and financial worlds, but as the 
home of American independence, of 
American ideals, of American democracy, 
of the revolt against the unjust condi- 
tions which the mother country England 
at one time endeavored to impose upon 
us. And how can a musical organization 
justly use as part of its title the name 
of a city celebrated in the revolutionary 
history of the United States when its 
sponsors and backers insist upon making 
it as foreign as they can? Why, those 
Boston men should be the Xrst to set an 
example to the country and take an 
American to head the Symphony Or- 
chestra. Then they would be true Amer- 
icans. Then they would live up to their 
historic past, and not follow the lead of 
the lazy, slacker rich, whose women won’t 
have a perfume, a powder or a poodle 
except it comes from Paris. And very 
often, you know, it only comes from Ho- 


boken. 


* * * 


When some time ago I spoke of Count 
von Bernstorff, the former German Am- 
bassador here, in terms of scathing criti- 
cism, indeed of contempt, because of what 
he had done while he was under the pro- 
tection given to ambassadors several of 
your readers called me to account on the 
ground that such animadversions were 
unjust, uncalled for. So it was with par- 
ticular satisfaction that I noticed that 
the Board of Fellows of Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., one of the most 
ancient, conservative and distinguished 
of our universities, has just cancelled 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
conferred in 1910 upon Bernstorff. In 
making the announcement President 
Faunce at the commencement exercises 
said that the action had been taken be- 
cause “while Bernstorff was Ambassa- 
dor of the Imperial German Government 
to the United States, and while the na- 
tions were still at peace, he was guilty of 
conduct dishonorable alike in a gentle- 
man and a diplomat.” 

Again I ask the question, had James 
W. Gerard, our Ambassador in Berlin at 
the time, done one-hundredth part of 
what Bernstorff did while he was here 
as the German Ambassador what would 
have happened to James W. Gerard? 
Why, the Germans would have seized 
him, court martialed him, and would 
have justified their act. 

As the war goes on, as the general 
spy system which the Germans had in 
this country through a very multitude 
of nefarious agents is exposed more and 
more to the public view we see that 
Bernstorff, Tauscher, Von Papen, Boy-Ed 
were nothing but a gang of conspirators 
and crooks, who were using the protec- 
tion of their position not merely to work 
against our interests, but to commit 
crimes. That’s the plain English of it. 
And it was a great miscarriage of jus- 
tice that they were ever permitted to get 
out unscathed. Had the American hus- 
band of an American prima donna, like 
Tauscher, ever attempted to do in Ger- 
many what Hans Tauscher did in this 
country—well, I leave you to imagine 
what would have happened. 


co co oa 
Another Dogberry come to judgment! 


His name is Judge Cusson, of Montreal, | 


I presume when he reads what 
x») 


Canada. 
I am writing he will continue “cussin 
for some time to come. But I hail him 
as the most splendid modern instance of 


a Dogberry come to judgment. Now 
what do you suppose this legal light did? 
Why, he has decided that the occupation 
of a musician is not useful, and so when 
Felix Lewis, a pianist, came before him 
for trial on the charge of being an idler 
he fined him $10 and costs. Lewis had 
contended that he had been a musician, 
and a hard working musician for twenty 
years, and could do no other form of 
work. Judge Cusson said that that was 
no excuse to free him from the charge 
of being a slacker and idler. He had to 
go to work at some decent business! 

It reminds me of something that hap- 
pened in England not so many months 
ago. A certain well known English com- 
poser living near London on a fine prop- 
erty which he owned was summoned for 
jury duty. He did not respond. A sec- 
ond summons came, and still he did not 
respond. The third summons was ac- 
companied by a policeman, who brought 
him to court. When haled before the 
Court the judge roared at him: 

“Are you the well known composer?” 

“Some say so,” quietly responded the 
musician. 

“You own the fine property where you 
live?” 

“TI do,” replied the musician. 

And then the judge broke out in an 
invective, told the composer that he was 
a disgrace to his country, to the very 
name of Englishman, men like him should 
be an example to others, should obey the 
orders of the court and not flout the law 
and the judge. The invective was con- 
tinued until the judge stopped from want 
of breath, and was not only blue but 
black in the face. 

When the opportunity came to say a 
word in his defense the composer said: 

“Me lud” (because, you know, in Eng- 
land they do not say “Your Honor.” 
They say “Me lud,” which is euphemious 
for “my lord’’), “I never intended any 
disrespect to the court, nor did I intend 
to flout you, me lud, or disobey the man- 
date of the law. But as a musician I 
cannot Serve on a jury.” 

“How’s that?” roared the judge. “As 
a musician you cannot serve on a jury? 
You are sane, are you not?” 

“T hope so,” replied the composer. 

“How is it, then,” retorted the judge, 
“that you cannot serve on a jury?” 

“Because,” quietly replied the com- 
poser, “me lud, if you will look up the 
old law of Henry VIII and Queen Eliza- 
beth you will find that musicians are 
classed with gypsies and vagabonds, and 
as such they cannot serve on a’jury.” 

They looked up the law, which had 
never been repealed, and so it was. 

Judge Cusson, therefore, may comfort 
himself that the ancient law of England 
classes musicians with vagabonds, gypsies 
and idlers generally, and so he has that 
authority at least for his action in the 
case of the poor pianist, Felix Lewis. 

Does it not show, in all seriousness, 
that the time has come for the musicians 
and music teachers and all connected 
with the musical world to stand together 
and stand up against the contempt with 
which their profession and their work 
has been regarded? Of course, there are 
the great artists, who are received every- 
where, largely in the hope that they will 
give a performance for nothing. But 
take the great mass of the profession. 
What regard have they in the mind of 
the general public? Are they looked 
upon as they should be, as pioneers of 
progress, as contributing to the higher 
things of life? Not a bit. The first to 
be discharged when trouble comes are 
the musicians. The first man to be cut 
from the family expenses is the music 
teacher. “Oh, we can get along without 
him,” says pater ignoramus. 

It is no idle thing, therefore, to say 
that the musical world has determined 
to arise-and assert itself, assert itself 
even politically; take a stand against 
the ignorant school boards who won’t 
have music in the schools; take a stand 
against the politicians who deride it; 
take a stand against such an ignoramus 
as the Senator who told me in Washing- 
ton, “You cannot win the war with 
pianos.” “No,” said I, “but you are winr- 
ning it with music, and behind the music 
stand the piano and our great musica! 


industries.” 
* * * 


Walter Damrosch is about to sail 
for France to organize an orchestra of 
fifty French musicians, who are to give 
popular symphonic concerts at bases 
where American soldiers are stationed. 
Damrosch will give his services, but the 
musicians will be paid through the con- 
tribution of H. H. Flagler. The other ex- 
penses are to be borne by the Y. M. C. A. 

I am glad to see Damrosch undertak- 
ing this work, for it shows he has the 
right spirit, and that though he is of 
German descent he is a thoroughgoing 
American and wants to do his “bit” to 
the best of his power. I have only one 
advice to give dear Walter before he 
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Paul Dufault, French-American Tenor. 
His Popularity Extends from Hong 
Kong to Medicine Hat 





sails, and that is, not to get into trouble 
with the newspaper men on the other 
side, but to be careful if he grants any 
interviews, which, by the bye, he likes 
to do, to have the boys submit their man- 
uscripts to him before publication, and 
incidentally I would like to suggest to 
the newspaper men on the other side that 
they get dear Walter to put his signa- 
ture on every blessed page of that manu- 
script, and to save Walter the trouble of 
denying by cable what he is reported to 
have said and claiming that he had been 
misrepresented. This will save trouble 
all around. 
* a * 


That distinguished, ever young ar- 
tist, David Bispham, did notable work 
during the recent Red Cross drive. The 
vitality of this Quaker descended artist 
is something extraordinary. Besides all 
the various New York appearances that 
he made he sang by special invitation on 
the opening day at Washington, when 
Lord Reading, the British Ambassador, 
officiated. Before an enormous audience 
he led the singing of the British and 
American National Anthems. He even 
sang between the speeches of the distin- 
guished orators. His solos were Gounod’s 
“Ring Out Wild Bells” and Oley Speaks’s 
‘“‘When the Boys Come Home,” and it is 
unnecessary to state that he brought out 
the words in a manner not only to create 
enthusiasm but to reach the hearts of 
the audience. : 

And not to be behind hand in arousing 
interest, he explained that “When the 
Boys Come Home” was written fifty 
vears ago in Washington during the 
Civil War, when John Hay, the poet- 
statesman, was acting as private secre- 
tary to President Lincoln, and told of the 
return of the soldier boys to their homes. 

On the closing night of Red Cross 
Week Bispham appeared in the Thir- 
teenth Regiment Armory in Brooklyn and 
was acclaimed by a $20,000 house. 

At the recent National Patriotic Song 
Committee rally at the MacDowell Club 
he not only led the singing of national 
airs but spoke upon his favorite topic, 
the English language, saying that now 
more than ever it was necessary to in- 
sist upon English being well studied and 
well pronounced in song because of the 
increasing number of men in our armies 
who are not linguistically “to the man- 
ner born” and who are, many of them, 
learning the English language for the 
first time from the commands of their 
officers. 

Let me add a personal compliment to 
the many that Mr. Bispham has received 
of late for his public spirited work. The 
other day a splendid voice rang out from 
the steps of the Public Library, upon 
which my office looks. Clearly the words 
of that song came to me. Without a 
moment’s hesitation I said: “That’s 
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Bispham!” When I looked out of the 
window there stood the veteran. A 
minute later, when he concluded his 
song, cheers rent the air. 
* * ok 
Last week I wrote you with regard to 
the war, that I did not believe that it 
would be fought out on land, on the 
water, or under the water, but in the 


sair, and that the issue would not be set- 


tled until this country sent over aero- 
planes and battleplanes enough to smash 
the German armies, their communica- 
tions and to bomb Berlin as London and 
Paris have been bombed by the Ger- 
mans. Never forget that in all the fight- 
ing that it is poor France and Belgium 
and Servia and Montenegro and Ru- 
mania which have suffered. As _ the 
Kaiser said with pride the other day: 

“The enemy has not penetrated one 
foot into German territory.” 

He forgot the incursion of the Rus- 
sians into East Prussia. From the air 
they have penetrated, as the raids on 
Mannheim, Cologne and other German 
towns show. 

I see that Colonel Repington, the noted 
English authority, says that “the air- 
men must take the war into Germany, 
carry it home to every palace and hovel 
in the empire by the one broad highway 
of invasion.” 

To do this, says the Colonel, better 
planes are needed, and particularly 
American aid is needed. 

Sir Conan Doyle, the great English 
novelist and writer, recently in letters 
to the press announced a similar view, 
namely, that the German people, and 
especially the Berliners, will never 
realize what this war means till they 
feel it in the shape of bombs hurled on 
their towns and villages. A few raids by 
thousands of battleplanes on Berlin 
would do more to end the war than even 
a victory by the allied armies. Germany 
has so far felt the pinch of war, but not 
its horrors. Until she does she will be 
as determined as ever to conquer the 
world or lay it waste. “Rule or ruin,” 
is her policy, and she will stick to it till 
she is bombed out. 

* * * 

By the bye, in discussing the question 
of official versions of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” and other national hymns, I 
told you that some years ago the then 
Secretary of the Navy had commissioned 
John Philip Sousa to compile them for 
the use of the department. I further 
said that at that time Sousa was the 
conductor of the band of the United 
States Marine Corps, for which he 
gained a national reputation somewhat 
by the popularity of the marches which 
he composed. 

I want to amplify my statement by 


Saying that Benjamin H. Tracey, a well 


known figure, was at the time Secretary 
of the Navy. The order was issued from 
Washington under date of October 18, 
1889, and the official versions of the na- 
tional airs were entered according to the 
act of Congress in that year by Harry 
Coleman in the office of the Librarian of 
Congress at Washington, D. C. Carl 
Fischer, the well known New York pub- 
lisher and band instrument dealer, is 
now owner of the Harry Coleman firm. 


Frederick W. Wodell 


Summer School of Singing 


3 WEEKS’ INTENSIVE STUDY— 
DAILY LESSONS 


18 Private Lessons, 9 Class Sessions 
(Lectures, Recitals) ; 9 Normal Class 
Sessions (Teaching Practice). All 
for one Reasonable Fee. 

JULY t—20 
For particulars: F. W. Wodell, Past 
Pres. Boston Vocal Teachers’ Assn, 
607 Pierce Bkig., Copley Sq., Bos- 
ton, Mass. WRITE NOW. 














American Composer and Teacher 


of wide experience, now holding 
prominent position in one of the . 
country’s leading musical insti- 
tutions, wishes to assume the 
artistic leadership of a first-class 


music-school established in the 
interests of art. Will teach theo- 
retical branches and piano and 
lecture on musical history. Ad- 
vanced principles. Address Box 
L, c/o Musical America, 501 5th 
Ave., New York. 





From that time unt] now the Sousa ver- 
sions, including the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” have been, I believe, the only onés 
of our national airs that have received 
official recognition. 
* * * 
_ The musical season, which is now clos- 
ing, has proven to be a violin year, made 
notable by the appearance of a number 
of young violinists of exceptional gifts 
and by the presence in America of Leo- 
pold Auer, the celebrated master who 
has hatched out so many virtuosi. 
Among the new violinists a young man 
appeared this year by the name of Mayo 
Wadler. He has been heard in New 
York and Boston successfully and is said 
to be a young artist of individuality and 
pronounced gifts. It is interesting to 
note that young Wadler is the only one 
of the new violinists this year who did 
not come from the Auer school. - He 
studied with Willy Hess, remembered by 
Americans as concert master for a num- 
ber of years of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Wadler, like Heifetz 
and Seidel, is but a youth, but he seems 
to be mature, has his eyes and ears 
open. One thing I like about him is 
that he is making a feature of the com- 
ges of contemporary composers and 
as not forgotten the Americans who 
have written for the violin either, for 
at his last AZolian Hall recital he played 
a composition by Albert Stoessel, a fel- 
low student of his under Professor Hess 
and now a band master in our army. 
The American composer would have an 


easy role, particularly -the composer of 
instrumental music, if there were more 
artists like Mr. Wadler willing to study 
new works and not content themselves 
with the old hackneyed répertoire. 

Speaking of Auer reminds me of a 
letter that I have just received from 
that notable, world celebrity to the ef- 
fect that in a recent article I stated that 
he would spend some time this summer 
at the cottage of Mischa Elman at Lake 
George. It seems that this is not so. He 
will be at Lake George, but in the home 
of Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist. 
Well, he could not have more lovable 
hosts. 

* * * 

A Bostonian of standing connected 
with the music publishing industry calls 
my attention to the fact that the large 
American flag suspended from the ceil- 
ing of Symphony Hall at the Pops Con- 
certs has only forty-five stars. He asks 
whether I can find an explanation of 
this, and whether by any chance there is 
any sinister connection between the 
missing three stars and Dr. Muck’s in- 
ternment. _ 

In my opinion, there is no sinister con- 
nection between the missing three stars 
and Dr. Muck’s internment. The ex- 
planation of the situation is easy. The 
flag is venerable and has been kept there 
by the management of the hall, which is 
just twenty-five years or so behind the 
times, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY 
USTEES CONTINUE 
YAIR OF MYSTERY 


Toscanini Reported to Be Unwilling 
to Accept Baton, but Rachmani- 
noff Is Still in the Race— 
Seventy Members of the 
Orchestra Join the Union— 
Steps to Unionize Body Means 
that in Future All Players Will 
Be American Citizens 


Boston, June 3.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra continues to be the 
stormy petrel of local musical happen- 
ings, with no immediate prospects of cap- 
turing the wary bird for definite infor- 
mation. The public, compelled to go 
away from home for news, owing to the 
canny stand maintained by the new trus- 
tees, learned last week, via London, that 
Sir Henry Joseph Wood had turned down 
the offer of conductorship, although read- 
ers of MUSICAL AMERICA were apprised 
of the fact a week earlier, viz., that Sir 
Henry had entertained the offer and defi- 
nitely declined the leadership. A hue and 
cry from press and public arose from the 
London dispatches, but nary a word from 


the Symphony spokesman or trustees 
over the situation. 

The presumption is, at this writing, 
that Arturo Toscanini, who too has been 
approached, is unwilling to accept the 
leadership, while Rachmaninoff, last defi- 
nitely heard from in Copenhagen, may be 
considered, in the racing parlance, as an 
added starter for the honor. One definite 
piece of Symphony news materialized 
last week, which even the trustees had to 
recognize. A concerted movement was 
set afoot whereby the orchestra of 
ninety-four members will be unionized, 
as stated in these columns last week. 
Progress has been made along these lines, 
which when effective will clear the mu- 
sical air of the alien enmy element that 
under Dr. Karl Muck brought the band 
into notoriety a few weeks back. “Cranky 
patriots,” as the powers-who-were are 
alleged to have dubbed the opposition to 
Muck and his ilk, are not in the scheme 
to unionize the orchestra, but are nat- 
urally elated over the prospects as Amer- 
ican citizenship or a declaration of in- 
tentions to become a citizen will be in- 
sisted upon in unionizing the orchestra. 

To get first-hand information and the 
latest developments concerning the union- 
ization of the orchestra, the MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative sought out F. C. 
Kingman, president of the Boston local 
of the Musicians’ Protective Association, 
this afternoon, who talked at length upon 
the situation. He said that entrance to 
the union is open to any and all members 
of the Symphony provided they come up 
to all requirements of the association. 
A cardinal principle is that foreign mu- 
sicians shall signify their intention of be- 


coming citizens. They must take out first 
papers of citizenship, and if they are not 
inclined to take out second or final papers 
are dropped peremptorily. 

A short time ago about sixty-eight or 
seventy members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which has a member- 
ship of about one hundred, signified their 
intentions of joining the association, and 
a conference with Judge Frederick P. 
Cabot, chairman of the Symphony board 
of trustees, resulted. To complete the 
conference and to leave no loophole of 
misunderstanding, President Joseph N. 
Weber of New York, head of the Na- 
tional Musicians’ Association, was in- 
vited to the conference. He came over on 
Friday and affirmed the union’s require- 
ments: First, as barring Yeneral impor- 
tation of orchestral players from Europe; 
second, as requiring the employment, 
when possible, of Americans, and, third, 
as insisting on American citizenship or a 
declaration, followed by the taking out 
of citizenship papers, or be subject to re- 
moval. 

When asked if it were true that Mr. 
Cabot, as representing the trustees, held 
out on the matter of choice of players, 
Mr. Kingman replied that he would 
rather have Mr. Cabot answer that ques- 
tion, but intimated that apparently the 
management wanted to have a free rein 
in the matter. He reiterated, however, 
that “Symphony Orchestra members are 
not barred from membership in the Bos- 
ton Musicians’ Protective Association,” 
and are welcome to the union’s ranks 
when they are ready, the same as other 
orchestras or individuals, to meet the re- 
qirenes of the union, which stands for 

merican principles and institutions. 

The new trustees of the orchestra, as 
the men report their point of view after 
discussions with them, are disposed 
neither to further nor to resist the move- 
ment. W. J. P. 





Samuel Gardner Honored in Pulitzer 
Award List at Columbia 


Samuel Gardner, the young American 
violinist, is declared to be “the most 
talented and deserving” student of music 
in America, in the list of Pulitzer awards 
at Columbia University, announced this 
Monday. The mention carries with it a 
traveling scholarship, of which only two 
were awarded this year. 





Present Debussy Program in Aid of New 
England Conservatory Red Cross 


Boston, May 31.—A concert of com- 
positions by Debussy was given in Jor- 
dan Hall last Tuesday evening, under 
the auspices of the New England Con- 
servatory Hellenic Society in aid of the 
Conservatory Red Cross Auxiliary. The 
Sonata for violin and piano, played by 
Ignace Nowicki and Alice Allen, and 
two movements from the Sonata for flute, 
viola and harp, interpreted by Raymond 
Orr, Paul T. White and Mrs. Laura 
Newell White, were especially striking 
numbers. Songs were presented by 
Kathleen Cook and Helen McMicken; 
piano works by Martha Baird and Doug- 
las P. Kenney. W. J.P. 





WISCONSIN MUSIC 
TEACHERS, URGE BAN 
ON ALIEN ARTIST: 
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nails or banging the typewriter, whi 
music is one of the fine arts, a part 
the religious service of every church 

comfort in sorrow and a companion 

joy. 

At the close Mrs. Reade said one o 
the great problems was to get moi 
credit for music, that it be given as muc 
standing as manual training, domest 

science, drawing and other subject 

many of which are not a fraction a 
useful as music in after life. 

Mrs. Reade paid an eloquent tribut. 
to the magnificent work done by Musica 
AMERICA and to the great influence o 
John C. Freund, president of the Musica 
Alliance of the United States., Stron; 
praise was also given to Philander P 
Claxton, United States Commissioner 0! 
Education, for the fine way in which hx 
has encouraged better courses in musi 
over the whole United States. 


Louis Kreidler Is Soloist 


One of the features of the session of 
the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Associa 
tion was a concert under the direction 
of Dean Evans of Lawrence College. 
Edgar B. Gordon of the University of 
Wisconsin gave a spirited series of com- 
munity sings for the big audience crowd. 
ing the First Congregational Church. 
Dean Evans directed a large Oshkosh 
chorus. Besides a number of Wisconsin 
artists, Louis Kreidler ofthe Chicago 
Opera Company was the star soloist. 
Much enthusiasm was evinced at this 
program. 

Rosseter Cole and Mrs. Cole gave a 
number of readings and Mr. Cole ex- 
plained the function of melodrama in 
modern music. The heartiest kind of 
applause was accorded the lecture and 
the demonstrations. 

A large number of candidates took the 
examination for music teachers. Sec- 
tional meetings also took up many of the 
concrete problems of music and _ its 
proper teaching. Many programs were 
given for the edification of all of those 
in attendance from various parts of 
the state and the people of Oshkosh. 

The new officers of the Teachers’ As- 
sociation are as follows: President, Dr. 
Charles H. Mills, Madison; vice-presi- 
dent, Theodore Winkler, Sheboygan; sec- 
retary, Ella Fink, Milwaukee; treasurer, 
Mrs. Anna L. Heilman, Merrill; chair- 
man of program committee, Hanna M. 
Cundiff, Oshkosh; general chairman. 
local committee, Herman Hartman, Fond 
du Lac; chairman of examining board, 
Dean Liborius Semmann, Milwaukee; 
members of examining board, Mrs. C. E. 
McLenegan, Milwaukee; Mrs. Georgia C. 
Hyde, Madison; Waldemar von Geltch, 
Madison; A. Bumbalek, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
C. H. Reade, Ripon. 

' C. O. SKINROOD. 
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Musical Artist-Teachers Agency 
101 Park Ave., New York 
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You are invited to our Studios to hear 
famous artists including Paderewski, 
Bonnet, and others, reproduced on 


The Welte Mignon Piano and 
The Welte Philharmonic Pipe 
Organ 
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Well-known conservatory, established twenty years, 
within an hour of New York City, for sale. Condi- 
tions prevent the owner from continuing. Regents 
certificate. Beautiful location in thriving town. 
Apply, ‘‘Conservatory,’’ this office. 


LARGE STUDIO TO RENT 


for summer months; grand piano; 
service; private bath; waiting room; 
central location N. Y. City. Box 77, 
Musical America, or phone Bryant 5554 











LYRIC DICTIO 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address: 1 West 89th Street, New York 
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ROOKLYN TOPS QUOTA 
WITH RED CROSS CONCERT 


any Musical Stars and New York 
Police Band Appear ‘in Brilliant 
Benefit Event 


A final Brooklyn concert for the Red 
ross, breaking all records for the weex 
yy attendance, amount contributed and 
umber of prominent artists taking part, 
‘as held on Monday evening, May 27, 


t the Thirteenth Regiment Armory, un- 
er the auspices of the Second Brigade. 
New York Guard. There were fully 
5000 persons in attendance and when, at 
1 late hour, Borough President Edward 
Riegelmann announced that Brooklyn 
had “gone over the top,” there was pan- 
emonium for several minutes. 

The artists who provided the splendid 
ntertainment included George Barrére, 
‘he flautist; Eleanor Spencer, pianist; 
David Bispham, who sang among other 
numbers. “When the Boys Come Home.” 
‘Ring Out, Wild Bells,” and “Dannie 
Deever,” arousing great enthusiasm, and 
Orville Harrold, tenor, who won much 
applause by his singine of “The Red 
Cross Needs You” and “Freedom for All 
Forever.” No less avpreciated was the 
work of Robert Maitland. whose songs 
in French were suverb. Carl Cochems 
sang the “Air du Tambour Maior” and 
other numbers. Harold Land, baritone. 
in the uniform of a yeoman, and John 
McDermott. pianist. in the same garb. 
were heard in “The Trumpeter” and 
“The Pipes of Gordon’s Men.” Hans 
Kronold, ’cellist. gave a group of solos, 
inelndine “The Rosary”: Marie Tiffany 
of the Metropolitan was much enioved in 
“Vanity Fair.” “From the T.and of the 
Sky-Blue Waters” and “A Dream,” and 
Martha Phillins sane the Meverbeer 
“Shadow Song.” Margaret Abbott made 
a fine imvression in Homer’s “Sing to 
Me, Sing” and “Red Is the English 
Rose,” bv Forsyth. 

The Police Band did effective work in 
the Overture to “Zampa,” the “American 
Fantasie,” by Victor Herbert: the 
“TWnited States Rainbow Division 
March,” composed by a member of the 
hand, O. C. Schasberger, and “Motor 
Corns of America,” hv another officer, 
William Brambold. Chester W. Smith 
led the band ably. 

Accomnanists for the soloists were 
Walter Golde. Florence Harvey, Ruth 
Fmerson, Kathleen Narelle and Ellmer 
Zoller. A. TF. B 


OUTLINES CONVENTION PLANS 





New York City Chapter of the N. Y. S. 
T. A. Hears of Coming Program 


The New York city chapter of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association 
held its final monthly meeting in the Art 
Room of Steinway Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 28. A large number of teach- 
ers and musicians were in attendance. 

Warren Hedden, president, opened the 
meeting by calling for a rising vote of 
thanks to Steinway & Sons for use of the 
Art Salon during the past and for the 
coming season. 

Walter Bogert then made some inter- 
esting announcements for the approach- 
ing convention, to be held at the Hotel 
Majestic, New York City, June 25, 26, 
27, and gave a general outline of the 
program. Among the artists to appear 
during the convention in concert and re- 
cital are Florence Macbeth, Mary Jor- 
dan, Eddy Brown, Hartridge Whipp, 
Tom Dobson, Loraine Wyman and How- 
ard Brockway, Mana Zucca, Leo Orn- 
stein. Oliver Denton, John Barnes Wells, 
the Tollefsen Trio and the Elsa Fischer 
Quartet. Among the speakers are Ern- 
est Hutcheson, John C. Freund, A. K. 
Virgil, W. J. Baltzell, Dr. Curtis and 
others. Only American music, by native 
or naturalized artists, will be presented. 
The occasion promises to be exceedingly 
interesting and patriotic. 

After the business affairs of the eve- 
ning had been disposed of a piano recital 
was given by Marvy Blue of the Institute 
of Musical Art. The young pianist’s pro- 
rram was exacting, beginning with the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne, followed bv three 
nieces bv Rudolph Ganz—“The Pensive 
Svinner,” “Etude Canrice,” “In May”— 
the Fourth Ballade of Chopin and Etude 
in D Flat, Liszt. Miss Blue interpreted 
this program with skill, svmpathetie tone 
and musical understanding. She was 
heartily applauded. H. M. B. 





Gertrude Bodmer Wins in Hornell, N. Y. 


Evtmira, N. Y., Mav 30.—Gertrude 
Bodmer, soprano, pupil of W. Henri Zay, 
made a distinct success recently when 
she sang the “Caro Nome” in Hornell, 
N. Y¥., where she was the assisting solo- 
ist at the band concert. 











Camera Impressions of a Song Leader's Day with 


Uncle Sam's Fleet 
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6SCQIOMEWHERE OFF THE ATLAN- 

TIC COAST” these photographs 
were taken, most of them on one of 
Uncle Sam’s big battleships just returned 
from “over there.” In No. 1 a group of 
“Anzacs” on their way to the front are 
shown. With them is Geoffrey O’Hara, 
sixth from the left, and the lady is May 
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Stanley Crowell, formerly of MUSICAI, 


AMERICA’S editorial staff. “Even the 
ship’s goat came to the ‘sing’!” is the 
title of No. 2. This “sing” is one of the 
big gatherings which Mr. O’Hara pre- 
sides over as song leader of the War De- 
partment Commission on Training Camp 
Activities in one of our Southern camps. 
In No. 6 the boys are seen going ashore 
for the “sing.” The ship’s band looms 
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up in the foreground of No. 3, with Mr. 
O’Hara standing in the center. No. 4 
shows the “divers’ quartet,” and in No. 
5 Mr. O’Hara, seated at the piano, has 
just finished singing “The Magic of Your 
Eyes” for the boys. This song has won 
the favor of our soldiers and sailors 
recently and is a popular number in the 
camps as well as on programs of concert 
artists. 





ARA TO THE ENGLISH ARMY 


Charlton Receives Copy of Address of 
Welcome Made by Soldier-Violist 


After a silence of several months word 
has finally come from Ugo Ara, the noted 
viola player of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
who is serving with the colors in Italy. 
His friends have been alarmed about 
him, as hitherto he had written fre- 
quently, and fears have been expressed 
that he was ill or wounded. Mr. Ara’s 
note to Loudon Charlton consisted sim- 
ply of a copy of an address of welcome 
made to an English army contingent in 
Italy. It follows: 

“The president~- of the F. B. C. of 
Bologna, Cav. Gazzoni, has assigned me 
the high honor of addressing to you, 
gentlemen, a few words, and it is in- 


deed with a sentiment of pride and fear 


that I shall try to fulfill this very diffi- 
cult and delicate task. 

“Difficult, on account of my imperfect 
knowledge of your language; delicate, on 
account of the many beautiful and great 
things which ought to be said on this 
occasion. 

“Because, far more than a simple 
sporting event, this gathering of to-day 
has to be regarded as a manifestation of 
the indissoluble bonds of sympathy and 
affection existing between two great na- 
tions which, in the history of the world, 
are now writing with their blood im- 
perishable pages of bravery, glory and 
magnitude. 

“Animated ‘by the same spirit, fighting 
the same fight, dreaming the same dream 
and wanting . . . the same victory, 
the success of England and Italy, assist- 
ed by noble-and chivalric France and 
America, and the other Allies, cannot be 
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put in doubt any more, because we know 
that, no matter how bard their sacrifices 
will be, they will continue to struggle 
until the reaching of their sacred, glori- 
ous aim, that is to say, until the reign of 
Justice, Love and Freedom will again 
be established on this earth. 

“Up to that moment, Englishmen, ‘God 
Save the King’ be your fortunate war- 
song, as our cry, our fateful, inspiring, 
powerful cry will continue to be ‘Sempre 
avanti Savoia,’ ” 


Lazaro Triumphs at Début’ in Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May ‘30. —Hipo- 
lito Lazaro made his first appearance in 
the Capital in the closing concert of the 
Red Cross International Series recently. 
The Liberty Hut was packed with about 
4000 persons, as many being turned 
away. The tenor was:accorded an ova- 
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BRILLIANT SERIES AT THE VANDERBILTS’ 





Over $25,000 Raised for the Red 
Cross in Notable Week of 
Concerts 


An unusual series of concerts 
given last week at Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt’s home for the benefit of the sec- 
ond American Red Cross War Fund 
drive. From May 20 to May 26 four- 
teen concerts were given with the co- 
operation of members of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, the Chicago Opera 
Company, noted concert singers and in- 


strumentalists. 

The series was opened Monday after- 
noon by Clarence Whitehill, Marcia Van 
Dresser and George Barrére. Miss Van 
Dresser began with a stirring interpreta- 
tion of the “Star-Spangled Banner” and 
Clarence Whitehill followed with the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Mr. 
Barrére’s playing made him a_ welcome 
third to the trio. He played “Nocturne” 
and “Valse” of Chopin. Miss Van 
Dresser made her secord appearance in 
a group of songs. Charles Albert Baker 
and Francis Moore were the accompan- 
ists. 

Monday evening’s array of artists in- 
cluded May Peterson, Julia Heinrich, 
Margaret Dunlap, James Riley and Ellen 
Kellar, violinist. Miss Peterson sang 
several patriotic American airs and “La 
Marseillaise,” followed later by a short 
group of songs. Miss Heinrich sang 
Gretchaninoft’s “Over the Steppe” and 
the old English “I’ve Been Roaming.” 
Miss Dunlap’s contralto voice was heard 
in Grieg’s “Invocation to Eros,” and in 
patriotic songs. Mr. Riley displayed a 
pleasing baritone voice in “If I Were 
King” and “The Two Grenadiers.” Miss 
Kellar interpreted Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” “Perpetual Motion,” by Bohm, 
and Cui’s “Orientale.” At Miss Peter- 
son’s suggestion, the artists formed a 
semicircle in the doorway of the concert 
hall at the conclusion of the program and 
sang the “Star-Spangled Banner” amidst 
great applause, the audience joining in 
after the first verse. 

On Tuesday afternoon Josephine 
Jacoby, former member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sang “A Cradle 
Song,” by Vannah, and “A Winter Lul- 
laby,” by De Koven, followed by several 
timely camp songs. John Barnes Wells, 
accompanied by Alexander Russell, sang 
Mr. Russell’s setting of a Tagore poem 


was 


and two of Harry Burleigh’s Negro Spir- 
ituals. His second group consisted of 
several of his own compositions. Carlos 
Salzédo played two popular French folk- 
songs of his own arrangement and his 
own composition, “Pentarhythmy.” 
Sergt. George Reimherr gave “A Lay,” 
“Q Red Is the English Rose” and “The 
Young Warrior.” Mathilda Locus, pian- 
ist, twelve years old, gave a strikingly 
fine interpretation of the Verdi-Liszt 
“Rigoletto” Paraphrase. 

Tuesday evening Amparito Farrar 
sang the aria from “Louise,” ‘“Depuis 
le Jour” and a second group of three 
Spanish songs. Harriet McConnell’s con- 
tralto voice was heard to advantage in 
“T/heure Exquise,” by Poldowski; 
“Chanson de Juillet,” by Godard, and a 
group of English songs. Ruth Draper, 
diseuse, interpreted “Vive La France” 
with much success. Carolyn Beebe, 
pianist and director of the New York 
Chamber Music Society, appeared with 
her players in two numbers. During the 
evening the Hon. Abram Elkus, ex- 
Ambassador to Turkey, gave an inter- 
esting speech on war conditions in Eu- 
rope. 

Wednesday afternoon was decreed as 
French Day, and was formally opened 
with the “Marseillaise,” sung by Mme. 
Marguerita Sylva of the Opera Comique, 
who later sang “Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix” and the “Habanera” from “Car- 
men.” Lucille Collette, the violinist, fol- 
lowed in Prelude and Allegro, by 
Pugnani, and “Gipsy Airs,” by Sarasate. 
Odette le Fontenay sang an air from 
Massenet’s “Manon” and “Salute la 
France” from the “Daughter of the Regi- 
ment.” Harrison Brokbank, who sang 
a new version of “Mandalay,” by Hedg- 
cock; “Jack” and “On the Road That 
Leads Back Home,” was accompanied by 
Lieut. H. C. Hilliam, who gave a few 
numbers. 

Cecil Arden of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company opened the Wednesday eve- 
ning concert with “A mon Fils” and a 
group of Italian, French and FPMmeglish 
songs. The Trio de _ Lutéce played 
“Piece en Concert,” by Rameau, and 
Walter Green, baritone, sang an aria 
from Diaz’s “Benvenuto.” Mme. Povla 
Frijsh, Danish soprano, sang Scandi- 
navian and French songs. Eva Didur, 
daughter of Adamo Didur, was heard in 
several French and English songs. 

Thursday afternoon Miss Van Dresser 
sang a number of patriotic airs. Jacques 
Grunberg, pianist, played Chopin’s Bal- 
lade in G Minor. Frederick Gunster, 
tenor, gave a group of French and Eng- 


lish songs, accompanied by Harry Gil- 
bert. Harriet McConnell sang English 
songs, and Mrs. Jasper Bayne gave sev- 
eral readings. Florence Hinkle and Her- 
bert Witherspoon sang delightful duets 
and solos. 

On Thursday evening Marie Tiffany of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company gave 
an interpretation of “Oh, Quand je dors” 
and other numbers. Elizabeth and Wil- 
liam Wheeler also gave a number of 
duets. Several interesting stories of 
trench life were told by Mr. Dunn, one 
of the Anzacs. 

Friday afternoon was “All-American 
Day.” Olive Kline and Reinald Werren- 
rath opened the program with a duet, 
later singing solos. Margaret Dunlap 
sang several numbers. John Barnes 
Wells gave two groups of English songs, 
followed by the quartet from “Rigo- 
letto,” sung by Miss Kline, Mr. Wells, 
Miss Dunlap and Mr. Werrenrath. 

Friday night’s concert brought Caro- 
lina Lazzari of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, who sang the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” to open the program, and later 
other pleasing groups. Selma Locus 
sang, Mr. Salzédo again played some of 
his own arrangements and Mathilda 
Locus again played the piano. 

Saturday afternoon Josephine Jacoby 
sang two groups of English songs, Lu- 
cille Collette gave piano numbers and 
Harrison Brokbank interpreted several 
patriotic airs. Vernon Stiles, song leader 
at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., told some 
stories of camp life and sang some of 
the “Soldiers’ Favorites.” 

Saturday night was represented by an 
array of stars. Those who appeared 
were Miss Van Dresser, Margaret Keyes, 
Leon Rothier, Mana Zucca and Paul 
Kéefer. 

Sunday afternoon the program was 
given by Edwin Grasse, the violinist; 
Walter Green, baritone; Amparito Far- 
rar, the young Spanish soprano, and 
George Barreére, the flautist. The pro- 
gram was concluded by an appeal by 
Mrs. Ogden Wade. 

The final concert on Sunday night 
closed the series. Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 
and Mme. Namara sang numbers. Dor- 
othy Berliner was heard at the piano, 
Ruth Draper gave a French monologue 
and Tom Dobson sang and played many 
of his songs. The accompanists of the 
week were Corrine Wolerstein, Francis 
Moore, Charles Albert Baker, Mrs. 
I‘lorence Wessels, Miss Valentine, Harry 
Gilbert and Miss MacClure. On Tues- 
day and Friday afternoons ine New 
New York Police Band played. 

Despite the fact that no admission 
was charged for the concerts, the finan- 
cial receipts were over $25,000. 
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HAGERSTOWN, (MD.) CHORUS 
HOLDS ITS FIFTH FESTIVAI 


William Simmons and the Edith Rube 
Trio Assist Roderick Forces in 
Worthy Program 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., May 23.—The fift! 
annual music festival given by th 
Choral Society of this city, Charles How 
ard Roderick, conductor, occurred las 
evening at the Maryland Theater, whe: 
Conductor Roderick prepared a progran 
that was thoroughly American in regar 
both to the soloists and the music per 
formed. 

The soloists were William Simmons, 
baritone of New York, and the Edit} 
Rubel Trio, composed of Edith Rubel, 
violin; Marie Roemaet, ’cello, and Kath 
erine Swift, piano. These artists pre- 
sented a joint program before the cho- 
rus’ singing of Frederick S. Converse’s 
cantata, “the Peace Pipe.” Mr. Sim- 
mons was well received for his singing 
of pieces by Handel and Secchi, the “Eri 
tu” aria from Verdi’s “Masked Ball” and 
a group of American songs by Deems 
Taylor, F. Morris Class and Alexander 
Russell. After each group he -was en- 
cored. Three encores were exacted after 
his last group. 

There was warm approval for the 
charming playing of the Rubels, who 
offered Percy Grainger’s “Colonial 
Song,” a movement from Arthur Foote’s 
Trio in B Flat, shorter pieces by Sandby, 
Kramer, Debussy-Wrignt and Grainger 
and finally two movements of _ the 
Brahms Trio, Op. 8. Their finished en- 
semble was deeply appreciated. 

The Converse cantata is a difficult 
work and much praise is accordingly due 
Mr. Roderick for the fine results he ob- 
tained in it with his singers. The bari- 
tone solo part was admirably sung by 
Mr. Simmons and the entire etfect of the 
work was enjoyable. Roy Alexander 
MeMichael was the able accompanist of 
the evening. 








Miss Nash and Mr. Middleton Hailed in 
Dubuque, Iowa 


DUBUQUE, lowA, May 22.—An enthusi- 
astic audience attended the Nash-Middle- 
ton concert, held at the Majestic The- 
ater, Mr. Middleton’s numbers included 
an aria from Thomas’s opera, “Caid,” 
and a group of Homer songs and Kipling 
ballads. Frances Nash, pianist, who ap- 
peared here two years- ago, made her 
second appearance under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Franz Otto. With 
fine technique and tone she played a 
Chopin Sonata and a modern group by 
Dvorak, Palmgren and Liszt. 





Says Verdi, Massenet and Gounod 
Operas Are Still Given in Berlin 


Bonaventura Spink, soprano, of In- 
dianapolis, arriving in New York on 
May 26, stated that she had been in Ger- 
many for four years past as a member 
of the Dresden Opera Company and that 
she had returned through the good offices 
of the Spanish Ambassador. Miss Spink 
said that opera in Germany was in full 
swing, the preference being given to 
German singers over those of any other 
nationality; that Wagner music predom- 
inated in Berlin, but that operas by 
Verdi, Massenet and Gounod were still 
being sung. 





“Hymn of Praise” Ends Toledo’s Season 


TOLEDO, OHIO, May 20.—The Toledo 
Oratorio Society finished its season on 
May 19 with a creditable performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” 
Mrs. Frederick M. Fuller, soprano, sang 
with purity of tone. Bruce Metcalfe, 
tenor; Harriet Nevitt, contralto, and 
Herbert Foster Sprague, organist and 
director, filled their parts acceptably. 





Flammer Preparing MHadley’s Prize 


Opera for Publication 


Harold Flammer is now preparing for 
publication a grand opera by Henry K. 
Hadley, entitled “Bianca,” which was re- 
cently awarded the Hinshaw prize. It is 
to be given its first performance next 
fall in New York. 
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Harold Bauer Discusses the Psychology of Audiences in Various Countries 
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Harold Bauer, the Distinguished Pianist, Who Finds That Americans Like Con- 
certs Because Musit Makes Them More Efficient in Their Daily Tasks 


AROLD BAUER is a student of the 
psychology of audiences as well as 

a great pianist. Every artist is con- 
scious that no two audiences are alike 


either in respect to musical taste or to 
their responsiveness; it is these different 
conditions (new for each successive con- 
cert) that interest Mr. Bauer and that 
he diligently studies. This winter he has 
played before many different audiences 
under varied conditions, the satiated and 
blasé concert-goers of New York City 
and other great musical centers; the 
eager music-lovers of smaller cities and 
towns, and the floating population of the 
Western mining towns. And each audi- 
ence has contributed something in the 
way of new experiences, he says. He 
returns to New York full of enthusiasm 
about the genuine interest in music he 
has found. 

But he was not surprised to find so 
intense an interest in music, in the face 
of generally unsettled conditions; it 
seemed to him quite logical and to be 
expected. In his own words: 

“In America there has been for some 


_tion to music. 


years a healthy intensification of reac- 
If in normal times the 
people had reacted feebly to music, then 
in these times of stress they would have 
reacted more feebly. But if in normal 
times the reaction is healthy and intense, 
in times of stress the reaction will be 
more intense. And this is just what is 
happening. 

“The characteristic reaction of the 
American people to concerts is an en- 
tirely practical one; it is based upon the 
immediate effect the music makes upon 
them, and upon its power to make them 
more efficient in their daily tasks. And 
in the process of becoming a musical 
nation Americans are learning that 
music is a necessity in their daily lives, 
and not one of the non-essentials.” 

Speaking of the responsiveness of 
audiences to his playing, Mr. Bauer said: 
“Every artist is conscious of the temper 
of his audience. Sometimes an audience 
is warm and sympathetic; sometimes it 
is cold. Many artists are satisfied with 
such a classification; but to me, the more 
I play in public, audiences seem very 
like human beings, and the response that 
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THE SUCCESS OF 


MME. RITA FORNIA . 


Mezzo-Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company in Opera 
and Concert as Told in the Daily Papers 


IN PAGLIACCI 


‘‘Mme, Fornia has really one of the best voices in the opera company and when she gets the 
opportunity displays it in good dramatic fashion,’’ 


IN MADAMA 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
“Rita Fornia as Suzuki sang most beautifully with Miss Farrar.’’ 


‘Rita Fornia repeated her excellent interpretation of the part of the 


Chicago Examiner, Oct. 8. 


‘‘Her aria, ‘La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc’ of Bemberg, was sung with 
dramatic power and showed Mme. Fornia’s voice to be of wide range 


Zanesville Daily Recorder. 

‘*‘Madame Fornia’s first number was Massenet’s aria Herodiade. Her 
voice is unusually rich, sweet and expressive and the hearty applause 
following her number recalled her for an encore.’’ 

The Monmouth College Oracle, Oct. 16. 

‘Her voice is rich and firm in tone quality throughout its entire 
range and the artist’s magnificent power of control afforded wonderful 
expression to all her numbers.”’ 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


BUTTERFLY 


IN CONCERT 


For Dates, Address: 











Only Fundamental Difference in Response Is Due to Racial 
Characteristics, Says the Piano Virtuoso — British Conceal 
Approbation under Mark of Stolidity — Dutch Even Less 
Demonstrative—Americans Intelligently Discriminating, He 
Says — Music Highly Essential, He Points Out 




















you get from them is what you would 
get from individuals under like condi- 
tions. 

“The only fundamental difference in 
response is due to what I might term 
racial difference. You can never expect 
the noisy manifestations from British 
audiences that you may well hope to win 
from an audience in our own West; the 
British are highly conventional and have 
been trained to suppress their emotions; 
while our breezy Westerners give you a 
welcome that is truly inspiring. 

“But the audiences in Holland are even 
more stolid than the British. I shall 
never forget my first concert in Amster- 
dam many years ago. I had announced 
a concert for evening, and was greeted 
by a fair-sized.audience, sufficiently en- 
couraging in numbers. What took away 
my spirit was the attitude of extreme 
dejection that many in the audience as- 
sumed. 

“I played the first number and, re- 
treating to the artists’ room, heard a 
sound from the audience that very much 
resembled the washing of hands in soapy 
water. After the second number the 
same sound reached my ears, but it 
lasted a little longer. 

“In the artists’ room my manager was 
drinking a glass of wine, in high spirits, 
and he said to me with a diabolical smile, 
‘Well, you have a great success.’ I could 
have killed him, and I said, ‘You needn’t 
be sarcastic with me.’ But he only 
smiled again, saying, ‘You will see; you 


have made a great success.’ And true 

enough; the next day the papers were 
full of praise of my playing; I was im- 
mediately engaged to play at one of the 
symphony concerts, and since then I 
have played in Holland more than in any 
country, with the exception of the United 
States. : 

“The kind of applause an artist re- 
ceives is often a reflex of his own per- 
formance, being a kind of imitation—a 
survival of a primitive instinct in man- 
kind. For example, if a pianist plays 
a piece involving rapid passage work 
that calls for great finger-dexterity, his 
playing is likely to elicit a rapid clapping 
of hands on the part of the audience; 
if a prima donna opens her mouth very 
wide and sings a top note fortissimo, she 
is likely to be greeted- with shouts—a 
response in kind. 

“But as audiences become more dis- 
criminating in their musical tastes they 
are less moved by a display of physical 
force and by mere technical accomplish- 
ment on the part of the artist, and they 
respond rather in proportion to the art 
value of what they hear, both as re- 
spects the content of the music and the 
manner of presenting it. 

“And herein,” concluded Mr. Bauer, 
“American audiences have given me real 
pleasure. They have passed the stage 
of primitive imitation, and applaud with 
genuine discrimination; and their re- 
sponse to the best music is most satis- 
fying.” 








MISS BAMMAN’S OUTLOOK 





Her Artists Face Strenuous Season— 
Recognition for Americans 


The success achieved by Lucy Gates, 
especially in the past twelve months, 
during which her interests have been 
looked after by Catharine A. Bamman, 
has convinced that New York manager 
the day of the American artist it at 
hand, Miss Bamman reports the follow- 
ing,coming activities for Miss Gates: 

‘Fhe soprano has now almost all her 
time for next season booked, and with 
the exception of the month’s rest she is 
snatching will have no respite to speak 
of. She has concert bookings right up 
to the time she is due to sing at Ravinia 
Park Opera in August and early in 
October she starts her season at the 
Maine Festival. She is appearing with 
a number of the important orchestras, 
including the New York Philharmonic 
and the New York Symphony. During 
December, January and February Lucy 
Gates will make a transcontinental tour 
in conjunction with the Trio de Lutéce, 
which numbers Barrére, Salzédo and 
Kéfer. 

Miss Bamman also announces a fall 
tour of Lucy Gates and the Little Sym- 
phony, George Barrére, conductor, and 
a tour in March with the Barrére En- 
semble of wind instruments. Other tours 
booking are a tour of the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet and the Little Sym- 
phony, separate tour of the Trio de 
Lutéce, David and Clara Mannes, Jacob- 
inoff, the American violinist, and Martha 
Phillips, the Swedish soprano. 


Bryan Truchat, Baritone, Joins U. S. 
Marine Corps 


CHOTEAU, Mont., May 23.—Bryan 
Truchot, the young French-American 
baritone, has joined the U. S. Marine 
Corps. Mr. Truchot, who is a pupil of 
Harold Hurlbut of New York, has been 
active in Montana, singing frequently 
for the soldiers and for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. 








American Friends of Musicians in 
France Gaining Members 


The Society of the American Friends 
of Musicians in France is rapidly be- 
coming national in its scope. Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Montreal and Oklahoma have chapters, 


and one is being formed in Seattle. The 
society now has a membership of over 
700. The latest report from the chair- 
man of the executive committee, Mrs. 
George M. Tuttle, announces that more 
than $15,000 additional] has been sent to 
Paris by the society to help musicians in 
France who are destitute as a result of 
the war. It is also announced that Lu- 
cien Muratore, the French tenor, wil} 
give a concert in Carnegie Hall next fall, 
the proceeds of which will be donated to 
the society. 





Stracciari Sends Inspiring Message to 
Ann Arbor Festival 

ANN ARBOR, MICH., May 23.—Ric- 
eardo Stracciari sent an inspiring tele- 
gram recently to the directors of the 
Ann Arbor May Festival, in which the 
baritone had been asked to participate, 
but was prevented by an attack of ap- 
pendicitis. “I regret my absence even 
more,” he wired, “because I hear that 
2000 of your boys are now uniting their 
efforts with the soldiers of my own be- 
loved Italy to combat the common foe. 
May victory crown their heroic efforts 
so that the Ann Arbor boys may soon 
sing in the streets of Rome the songs you 
taught them!” 





Alice Nielsen Triumphant in Augusta 
Recital Appearance 

AuGusTA, ME., May 29.—Alice Nielsen, 
the prima donna, won Augusta concert- 
goers at her recital at City Hall, Tues- 
day evening, in a triumph for both the 
artist and the Augusta Entertainment 
Course, which arranged the recital. The 
program included an aria from “Madama 
Butterfly” and groups of English and 
French songs. She was repeatedly called 
upon to give encores. These included 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and closed with 
the national anthem, the audience join- 
ing in the chorus. 





Tamaki Miura to Plan Extensive Con- 
cert Tour 

Mme. Tamaki Miura, the distinguished 
Japanese prima donna, sang for the sec- 
ond time in the Metropolitan Opera 
House at a concert on the closing night 
of the American Red Cross drive. Her 
offerings included the aria from “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” “Un bel di.” It is prob- 
able that Mme. Miura will be heard in 
opera in the United States next season 
and she will also plan to make a rather 
extensive concert tour. 

















DUDLEY BUCK 


SUMMER CLASS, June 1 to Aug.3!1 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Prominent Pupils: Marle Morrisey, Alle: 

Hinckley, Edgar Schofield and others.) 
50 W. 67th St., New York. Phone Col. 8463 
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French Emissary Intensely Stirred by 
Miss Braslau’s Si 
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Stirring Scene at Founder’s 
Day Exercises in Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh 
—Metropolitan Contralto 
Who Created Rdle of 
“Shanewis” at Brief No- 
tice Won Honors in Sev- 
eral Important Emer- 
gencies 




















HEN Sophie Braslau, the young 
American contralto, was called 

upon at almost a moment’s notice to sing 
the title réle in Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s new opera, “Shanewis,”’ ‘at the Met- 
ropolitan, it brought to mind two other 
important occasions when Miss Braslau 
found herself in the position of filling the 
place of another artist without very much 


advance notice. One of these occasions 
was at the Festival in Richmond, Va., in 
the spring of 1913, when Miss Braslau 
replaced Mme. Homer at twelve hours’ 
notice. That was the first concert at 
which Miss Braslau had appeared pro- 
fessionally, and it was at the close of 
her first season at the Metropolitan. Two 
years ago, when Miss Braslau was tak- 
ing part in the Cincinnati Festival, she 
substituted for Mme. Schumann-Heink 
and learned the “Rienzi” Aria in a few 
hours. 

The conspicuous success which at- 
tended Miss Braslau’s characterization 
of the réle of Shanewis has been chron- 
icled in the columns of MuSsICAL AMERICA 
and in the daily papers. It was no less 
striking than the success which Miss 
Braslau achieved on the previous occa- 
sions when she was obliged to go before 
the public with comparatively little 





Photo by Trinity Court Studio 


Principals in Founder’s Day Celebration, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Stand- 
ing, Left to Right: Sophie Braslau, Metropolitan Contralto; Walter George 
Smith, President American Bar Association; A. K. Oliver, Secretary Board of 


Trustees, Carnegie Institute. 


Seated, Left to Right: 


M. Maurice George 


Casenave, Financial Minister Plenipotentiary of French High Commission to 
the United States; Col. Samuel Harden Church, President Board of Trustees, 
Carnegie Institute; Rev. Dr. Wyatt Brown, Rector Episcopal Church of Ascen- 


sion 


Miss Braslau has the faculty of 
memorizing with extraordinury readi- 
ness. She learned the words and music 
of the Shanewis role in five hours and 
the acting of the part came with an ease 
and rapidity which must have been sur- 
prising to the artist herself. 

Miss Braslau’s career has been inter- 
esting and it demonstrates what a young 


American artist can accomplish in her 
own country. She was born in New York 
and did most of her studying here. As 
a little girl she studied piano. She was 
engaged at the Metropolitan in Novem- 
ber, 1913, and her first operatic appear- 
ance was in “Boris Godounoff.” Since 
that time she has sung with nearly all 
of the prominent orchestral organizations 


of the country, including the Bosto 
Symphony Orchestra, Philadelphia 0, 
chestra, New York Philharmonic Societ: 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Minn, 
apolis Symphony Orchestra and the Ci; 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Patriotic Activities 

In addition to her many activities | 
the operatic and concert field during th 
season which is now drawing to a clos 
Miss Braslau has found ample oppo: 
tunity to give freely and whole-hearted) 
of her services for various benefits an 
for the pleasure of enlisted men at man 
camps. When she was in Richmon 
early in May for the Festival, she san 
at an open-air Liberty Loan meeting an, 
then addressed the audience. Concret: 
proof of the effect upon the audience wa 
furnished in the shape of a subscriptio: 
of $433,950. 

Miss Braslau was engaged to sing a’ 
the Founder’s Day exercises of the Cai 
negie Institute in Pittsburgh recent], 
There were present as guests a numbe) 
of prominent men, among them ™M 
Maurice George Casenave, the financia 
minister plenipotentiary of France. A 
Miss Braslau finished singing “La Mar 
seillaise,’” M. Casenave, with tears 
streaming from his eyes, hastened to th: 
singer and bowed low over her hand and 
kissed it. The moment was intense wit! 
feeling and one not likely to be soon for 
gotten by those who witnessed it. Th« 
entire ceremony was replete with dra 
matic moments, most of them _ spon- 
taneous. The greatest assemblage in th« 
history of the exercises was present. 





Notables Attend Concert Given by Sacha 
Votichenko and Co-Artists 


Sacha Votichenko, tympanon virtuoso, 
gave an interesting concert last Wednes- 
day in Walter Russell’s studio. He was 
assisted by Mme. Yorska, who gave an 
informal talk on the “Effects of War on 
Music”; Eva Gauthier, Michio Itow, the 
Japanese dancer, and George Beynon’s 
Symphonic Orchestra. Mr. Votichenko 
played a number of his own compositions 
on the tympanon, which were enthusias- 
tically received by a distinguished audi- 
ence. Among the guests present were 
the Duchess of Sutherland, the Russian 
Consul, Count Rashinsky, Admiral Sigs- 
bee, Mrs. Champ Clark and others. 
Among the artists were Caruso, De Se- 
gurola, Ysaye, Robert Hilliard, Rosha- 
nara and Anna Fitziu. 


preparation. 








(Reengaged 1918-1919) 


Recent Appearances 


Joint Recital with Mischa Elman 

Biltmore Musical 

Two appearances MacDowell Club 

Newark Festival with Martinelli, Gates and Whitehill 
Mundell Club, Brooklyn 

Three appearances Carnegie Hall, Humanitarian Cult 
Sub-Treasury with Schumann-Heink 
Waldorf—National Defense League 

23rd Armory, Brooklyn, with Maud Powell 
Widowed Mothers’ Fund 

Baltimore—Lyric Theatre 

ducational Alliance 

May 22—Red Cross Concert, Vanderbilt Home 

May 23—New Brunswick 

May 27—Brooklyn 

May 28—Soloist Trenton Male Chorus 





June 3—Civic Forum 
Advance Dates 
June 9—Jewish Relief 


June 19—Reading, Pa. 
July 4—West End, N. J. 








Another Buzzi-Peccia Pupil Scores Success — 


CECIL ARDEN 


Contralto Metropolitan Opera Co. 











“To Signor Buzzi-Peccia, the master whose real technical and artistic 
training makes possible a pupil’s true success. ; 

His devoted pupil, Cecil Arden.” 

INDORSEMENT OF ALMA GLUCK 

“My dear young lady: The only teacher to whom I can recommend you 


is my own teacher, Signor Buzzi-Peccia. 
33 West 67th St. Alma Gluck.” 
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WHITMAN SPEAKS AT 
GUILMANT SCHOOL 


seventeenth Commencement of 
Dr. Carl’s Institution Is 
Memorable Event 





The seventeenth commencement of the 
‘uilmant Organ School, of which Wil- 
am C. Carl is director, took place at the 
id First Presbyterian Church on Tues- 
ay evening of last week in the presence 
fa very large gathering. Something of 
n unusual dignity attended the occa- 
sion through the presence of Governor 
Charles S. Whitman, who delivered an 
nspiriting address that furnished the 
‘imax of the evening. The Governor in 
‘he course of his speech presented the 
Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield—now in army 
khaki—with the William C. Carl 
vold medal donated by the Guil- 


mant School’s munificent patron, Philip 
Berolzheimer, and _ hereafter to_ be 
conferred annually, as well as a silken 
American flag. Dr. Duffield’s acceptance 
of the gifts and address to the grad- 
uating class were saturated with a patri- 
otie fervor that found ready response 
among the night’s iarge gathering. 
Eleven young men and women received 
diplomas and proyided the organ pro- 
gram. These Guilmant School com- 
mencements from the musical standpoint 
have absolutely nothing in common with 
the ordinary fearsome graduation con- 
cert. They are to all intents a type of 
aggrandized organ recital, a fact due to 
the remarkable average of talent, the 
engrossing programs and the beauty and 
dignity of their presentation. The style of 
each and every one of these young grad- 
uates last week was signalized not only 
by a thoroughness of technical grasp, but 
by a uniformly unchallengeable taste, by 
high seriousness as well as that vitality 
and conception of true rhythm which 
are the life of interesting organ playing. 
In some cases the disclosures effected 
amounted to virtuosity. It is necessary 
to select for particularized mention Al- 
bert Benjamin Mehnert, who gave Bach’s 
G Minor Fugue; Frank B. Richard, in a 
“Pastorale” of César Franck; Andrew 
J. Roth, in a “Christmas Chorale,” by 
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The Class of 1918, Guilmant Organ School. 
liam C. Carl, Warren R. Hedden, Lillian -Ellegood Fowler. 
J. Roth, Herman F. Siewert, Paul F. Padden, N. Willis Barteaux, Albert Benjamin Mehnert. 


Lower Row, Left to Right: 


Photo by Sarony 


Ruth Palmer Sullivan, Clement R. Gale, Dr. Wil- 
Upper Row: Brayton Stark, Frank B. Rickard, Andrew 


The Insert on the Left 


Shows the American Flag Presented by Governor Whitman in the Name of the Alumni Association of the School to Dr. 
Duffield. The Inset on the Right Shows the William C. Carl Medal Presented to Dr. Duffield 


Pachelbel; Paul Padden, who did Joseph 
Bonnet’s interesting “Rhapsodie Cata- 
lane” with inspiring breadth and author- 
ity; N. Willis Barteaux, whose perform- 
ance of Schumann’s B Minor Canon was 
an unsurpassable instance of clarity, 
delicate beauty and tasteful registration. 
Others who impressed their audience 
were Grace Konkel, Brayton Stark, Ruth 
Palmer Sullivan and Lillian Ellegood 
Fowler. 

Joseph Bonnet, honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the Guilmant School, played the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” stiiringly fol- 


lowing Governor Whitman’s speech. The 
presentation of the graduating class was 
effected by Dr. Carl, who is once more 
to be felicitated upon the artistic show- 


ing of his various young disciples. 
mB. FF. P. 
Berolzheimer Dinner to Gov. Whitman 


Philip Berolzheimer, a student at the 
Guilmant Organ Schcol and donator of 
several scholarships and medals awarded 
annually by the institution, gave a din- 
ner in honor of Governor Whitman at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday 


night of last week. Judge Otto Rosalsky 
acted as toastmaster and Governor Whit- 
man and Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield made 
speeches. Joseph Bonnet, the famous 
French organist, played “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” at the organ and Dr. 
William C. Carl, director of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, played “The Mar- 
seillaise” in honor of Mr. Bonnet. The 
Elsa Fischer String Quartet supplied a 
musical program. The grand ballroom 
of the hotel was artistically decorated to 
represent a mammoth sunken Italian 
garden, filled with rare flowers. 





PRIMA DONNA INSPECTS THE TRENCHES 





Mme. Matzenauer Entertains and 
Is Entertained by Soldiers 
at Camp Custer 


LL of the mysteries of trench dig- 

ging, target practice and camp 
messes are now an open book to Mme. 
Margaret Matzenauer, the Metropolitan 
prima donna, who visited Camp Custer 
after her successful appearance recently 
at the Ann Arbor Festival. With her 
accompanist, Frank LaForge, Mme. 
Matzenauer was taken in charge by the 
officers of the camp and shown the details 
of military training. In the evening the 


two artists gave a concert in the Y. M. 
C. A. hut of the camp. The singer was 
loudly applauded for her delivery of such 
songs as “When the Boys Come Home,” 


“The Star-Spangled Banner” and “The jf 
Marseillaise.”” Mr. LaForge played some“ 
piano solos and the program closed with 


the awarding of a sweater, socks and 
mufflers which the prima donna herself 
had knitted and for which lots were 
drawn. 

Last week Mme. Matzenauer and Mr. 
La Forge appeared in a concert at the 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York, 
at which there was a stirring patriotic 
demonstration. More than 3000 persons 
were unable to gain admission. Rafael 














the 


Matzenauer in 
Trenches at Camp Custer 


Diaz was also represented on the pro- 
gram. 


Margaret 


Vladimir Dubinsky’s Season 
Viadimir Dubinsky, the Russian ’cell- 
ist, is completing a season of consider- 





PIETRO 





World Famous Concert Organist and Composer 


will make his first Transcontinental American Tour for Recitals 
and Dedications of New Organs from June Ist to Sept. 30th, 1918 
Bookings Now Being Made 


Manager: ALFRED LAUPER. CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telegram Address: YON CARNEGIE HALL 


A. YON 








able activity. As assisting artist on the 
tour of Mme. Schumann-Heink he ap- 
peared with success in the Middle West- 
ern and Eastern States. He had new 
and return engagements in Detroit, 
Mich.; New Haven, Conn.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Trenton, N. J.; Montclair, N. J.; 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Passaic, N. J.; 
East Orange, N. J.; Brooklyn and New 
York City. Near Baltimore he played 
for the soldiers at Camp Meade, and 
has contributed his services liberally to 
Red Cross concerts. Mr. Dubinsky finds 
time also for a large class of ’cello 
pupils, who will study with him through- 
out the summer. 


Cecil Arden and Edward Weiss Warmly 
Greeted in New Brunswick, N. J. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., May 25.— 
Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, and Edward Weiss, 
pianist, appeared in the High School 
Auditorium on Thursday evening in a 
Red Cross benefit concert. Miss Arden’s 
principal number was “Mon _ coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix,’ Saint-Saéns. Mr. 
Weiss played Chopin and Liszt groups. 
The audience was very enthusiastic and 
encores were numerous during the eve- 
ning. Miss Arden had the artistic co- 
operation at the piano of Maestro Buzzi- 
Peccia. Close to $500 was added to the 
local amount of the Red Cross War Fund 
through the medium of this concert. 

C. H. H. 


Tacoma Musical Clubs Active 


TACOMA, WASH., May 17.—The En- 
semble Violinists’ Club, Mrs. Chauncey 
E. Dunkleberger, director, gave its third 
annual concert on Thursday evening, 
May 16, at the Temple of Music. The 
program was made up of ensemble num- 
bers representing Brahms, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart and Haydn. Mrs. 
Sydney Anderson, soprano, was heard in 
a group of songs, accompanied by ‘Mrs. 
Lea Bronson, pianist, and Agnes Lyon, 
violinist. Accompanists at the piano and 
organ were Rose Schwinn and Katherine 





Robinson. The Fine Arts Studio Club 
lately closed its season with a soirée, 
given at the home of Elva Donahue. 
Soloists were Mary Kilpatrick, Rose 
Karasek, Elva Donahue, Rose Schwinn, 
pianists; Constant Siegrist, tenor, and 
Alfred Grauman, baritone, of Camp 
Lewis. The Ladies’ Musical Club held 
its annual business meeting May 21. Two 
hundred dollars was voted for the Red 
Cross and Liberty Bonds. Mrs. Chandler 
Sloan was re-elected president; Mrs. F. 
C. Brewer, first vice-president; Mrs. Roy 
D. Pinkerton, second vice-president. Fol- 
lowing the precedent of last year, Mrs. 
Henry Baker Opie offered for the club 
a silver medal for excellence in piano 
to students at the d’Alessio Conserva- 
tory of Music. A. W. R. 





Portland, Me., Has Inspiring “Liberty 
Sing” 

PORTLAND, ME., May 27.—An inspiring 
“Liberty Sing” was held at the Empire 
Theater on May 26. George Thornton 
Edwards conducted. Walter Grey, Ed- 
ward Phelan and George Prager gave 
solo numbers effectively, and the Fort 
Preble Quartet proved a favorite with 
the audience. All present joined in the 
singing of national and patriotic airs. 





It was a particular pleasure for Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, to sing the tenor réle of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” at the Cincinnati Fes- 
tival, for it was in this réle that he made 
his concert début in Milan, Italy, some 
eight years ago. 


305 West 71st St. 
M New York 
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HELEN] WEILLEWR AMERICAN CONTRALTO 


CONCERT A‘*+D ORATORIO 
Address: 


147 Bainbridge Street, Brocklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone Bedford 564 
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MRS. AXMAN IMPRESSIVE 
IN ROLE OF “ SANTUZZA ”’ 


American Soprano Admired in Aborn 
Production of “Cavalleria”—Other 
Artists Also Win Praise 


Making her second local operatic ap- 
pearance within a few months, the gifted 
young American soprano, Gladys Axman, 
assumed the réle of Santuzza in the 


Aborn Company’s production of “Caval- 
leria’’ at the Bronx Opera House on Mon- 
day evening, May 27. Mrs. Axman scored 
at once and handsomely in a part much 
more suitable to her vocal style and per- 
sonality than Leonora in “Trovatore,” in 
which she had been witnessed a few 
months earlier. The lady has the pro- 
pulsive temperament essential to a con- 
vinecing denotement of the outraged peas- 
ant woman, and the caliber of voice ad- 
mirably supplemental to such a tempera- 
ment. Mrs. Axman is not yet in posses- 
sion of the stage routine that comes with 
experience, but in purpose and contri- 
vanee her portrayal bore the marks of a 
singularly just intuition and a revealing 
sympathy—much more so than in the less 





congenial Leonora. She sang with real 
expressiveness and a beauty of tone most 
vital and cogent in the upper register. 
Mrs. Axman was effectively supported 
by John Campbell, as Turridu, and Mr. 
Dalle-Molle, as Alfio, and there was an 
excellent Lola. In the “Pagliacci” repre- 
sentation that followed Bianca Saroya 
sang Nedda’s music beautifully, and -the 
Canio and Tonio were efficient. 
H. F. P. 


Rosalie Miller Appears in Dual Capacity 
at Governor’s Island 


Rosalie Miller, the gifted American 
soprano, appeared on May 22 at Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York, for the sol- 
diers and officers. As she was suffering 
from a cold that day, she wished to defer 
her appearance, but was prevailed upon 
by those who managed the concert to fill 
the engagement. For fear that she might 
not be able to sing, she took her violin 
along. When the time came for her to 
take part in the evening’s program, she 
sang a number of compositions and also 
played several on the violin, both her 
singing and playing meeting with warm- 
est favor from her hearers. Miss Miller 
is engaged as soprano soloist at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., for the month of July. 
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SHOWN IN RECITAL i 


Schumann and 
Chopin Given Before Acolian 
Hall Audience. 


WAS VIRILITY OF STYLE 


















Pianist, 


rail 


Triumphal Tour, Is Win- 
ning a Secure Position. 


Back From 













LOS ANGELES HEARS WORKS 
BY TWO LOCAL COMPOSERS 


Numbers by Mrs. Ross and Mr. Steven- 
son Given by Schubert Club—New 
Summer Post for Farwell 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 25.—Two 
Los Angeles composers furnished the 
music for a concert given by the Schu- 
bert Club this week in the ballroom of 
the Alexandria Hotel. The first half of 
the program was of works by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Ross, given by Anna Ruxina 
Sprotte and Lucy Fuhrer Genter, ’cell- 
ist. The second half of the program 
featured works of Frederick Stevenson 
given by the same artists and Mr. and 
Mrs. Clifford Lott, Mrs. Hennion Robin- 
son and a dozen singers, under the baton 
of J. B. Poulin. Mrs. Sprotte sang four 
new songs by Mrs. Ross, two of them be- 
ing in manuscript. 

Mrs. Abbie Norton Jamison, president 
of .the Los Angeles Musie Teachers’ 
Association, is preparing for the meet- 
ing of the California Music Teachers’ 
Association here in July. For the open- 
ing concert there is announced a pro- 
gram in which the artists will be Leo- 
pold Gedewsky, Arthur Farwell, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the Zoellner Quartet, 
Gregor Cherniavsky and others. A spe- 
cial effort will be made to arouse the 
public interest in the events of the con- 
vention. 

Arthur Farwell will be at the head of 
the music department of the summer 
session of the University of California, 
to be held at the Los Angeles High 
School, beginning in July. He lectures 
on musical appreciation, musical history 
and on community music. Earl M. 
Bright, violoncellist and teacher in the 
College of Music of the University of 
Southern California, has been offered a 
chair in the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

The recital of Schumann-Heink at the 
Shrine Auditorium to-day was her last 
appearance here for a while, as she is 
expected to go to France soon. As al- 
ways, she was enthusiastically received. 
It is possible that Schumann-Heink may 





have as her accompanist on her tri; 
abroad Joseph Zoellner, Jr. He has bee; 
ordered to Fort MacDowell in San Fran 
cisco Bay, but the contralto has aske. 
Secretary Baker to assign him to tha 
duty. A violoncellist, experienced as 

quartet player, is being secured for th. 
quartet for the time of Mr. Zoellner’ 
absence. W. F. G. 





Patriotic Song Festival at Sag Harbo: 
Given by Community Chorus 


SaG Harsor, L. I., May 27.—A high), 
successful “sing” was given yesterda: 
afternoon at the Athenzum by the Sa; 
Harbor Community Chorus, organized b: 
Nina Picini. The chorus gave a patri 
otic song festival, marching from th 
rear door of the hall, followed by th 
State Guard Junior Naval Reserve 
American Defense Society, Girl Scout 
and Campfire Girls, singing Arthur Fa 
well’s “March, March.” Two songs 
“Our Flag” and “Boys in Blue,” both b) 
Mme. Picini, were heard, the forme: 
sung by Rev. George Runner, the latte: 
by George Ericson, and were so well re 
ceived that they had to be repeated. A 
quartet composed of Messrs. Carlton 
Smith, Wilbur Payne, Forrest Thayer 
and- Harry Woodward sang “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning” and “The Long, 
Long Trail.” The chorus sang “Hail 
Columbia!” “Over There,” “Off for 
France,” “Dixie,” the “Marseillaise,” the 
“Battle Cry of Freedom” and “Gari- 
baldi’s Hymn.” An address was made 
by Captain William S. Mitchell, F.A., 
Camp Upton. 





Patriotic Note Emphasized in Program 
by Bangor Band 


BANGOR, ME., May 28.—The Bangor 
Band, Adelbert W. Sprague, conductor, 
gave its final “pop” concert on May 25. 
Special features of the program were 
the playing of_the national anthems of 
the Allies, scenes from Gounod’s “Faust” 
(in observance of the centennial anni- 
versary of Gounod’s birth) and Sousa’s 
new march, “Solid Men to the Front.” 
The program opened with “America’”’ 


- and closed with the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
"= 


ner.”’ a. 









Mischa Levitzki, pianist, gave a recital i 
last evening at Aeolian Hall. His pro- 
gramme consisted entirely of works by i 
Schumann and Chopin, the most impor- | 
tant being the former's sonata in G 
‘minor and the latter’s f minor fantasia. ! 
‘he young artist has just returned with i 
new laurels from an extensive tour. Hig | 


large gifts and accomplishments have 
met with quick and hearty recognition, 
znd a prominent position is assured to 
nim among the pianists of the time.. 
Naturally there will be growth, for he 
is yet very young. But already his in- | 
terpretations are marked by a rare sense 























of beanty in tone and in melodic clarity 
He never forces the instrument, yet pro- y 
duces from it a fine range of admirably | 
adjusted sdnorities. His feeling for 
tonal color is sensitive, but the tints of 
his palette are mostly cool and trans- 
parent. His style is noteworthy for its 
inclusion of Virility and tenderness, al- | 
| 












beit there is not always that tumultuous 
passion of utterance which carries an 
audience away. 

This is perhaps to come, for musical 
sensibility and the play of responsive 
feeling can be found in all his perform- 
ances. Mr. .Levitzki, in short, is a 
pianist who always holds the interest of 
the listener and gives delight to those 
who can appreciate a young, vigorous 
and imaginative spirit. 
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INSPIRATI 
LIVING and breathing art has endowed the 
Knabe with soul and distinctive individuality. 

Possessing a tone of etherial beauty—enchant- 

ing to the pianist and to the audience—the Knabe 
expresses the highest inspiration of music. 
“The Piano for a Lifetime”’ 
Mignonette Grand, $800, in Dull Mahogany 


Convenient Terms of Payment Arranged 


hnabe arerooms 


Fifth Avenue at Thirtyninth St. 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL AND HIS MOTHER 


An Experiment in Raising a Musical Prodigy——Russian Lad Voluntarily Subjects Himself to Rigorous but Thoughtfully Mapped-Out 
Disciplinary Routine—‘‘A Boy Who Was Born with a Fiddle in His Hands’ 


SE 














<7TKOSCHA understands the import- 

ance of humility; he understands 
~rfectly that he can never realize full 
rtistic achievement unless he volun- 
irily submits himself to a rigid phy- 
eal, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
iscipline. The emotional nature of the 
rtist, the elemental soul of the awaken- 
ng man clash in the inner battle; then 
ymes the boy’s impulse to throw off all 
straint. To help him at these mo- 
ents, to bridle his wild impetuosity, to 

.ad him back to himself when he feels 
the impulse to lag—and yet to keep him 
Toscha, my own normal son, these are 
my duties as mother of Toscha, violinist. 
ind a more willing student never lived, 
no, Toscha?” 

Toscha, with a lad’s normal instinct 
against any token of a maternal demon- 
stration, shielded himself by turning to 
the interviewer. 

“We get along wonderfully,” he as- 
sented, “she is an immense help. I really 
don’t know what I would do without 
her constant guidance.” 

“You are difficult at times,” said Mme. 
Seidel, more meditatively than direct. 

“T know it; I can’t help it—sometimes 
I don’t want to help it. Perhaps I am 
somewhat erratic at times,” responded 
Son Toscha. 

“Most young artists go to rack and 
ruin because their parents fail to help 
and understand them,” continued Mother 
Seidel. “Toscha will never be able to 
say that, I hope.” 

This remarkable conversation tells a 
unique story of a voluntary compact be- 
tween a youth already in the company of 
the famous violin virtuosi, and his 
mother, a highly intelligent- woman, who 
was until several years ago a _ school 
teacher in Odessa. Her own hopes for 
a career as a singer thwarted by circum- 
stances Mme. Seidel is now centering 
herself in her son’s progress. 


Accepted by America! 


“IT had not intended that Toscha should 
be brought out so young, but perhaps it 
was best. He gave his first recital in 
Christiania three years ago and his suc- 
cess was instantaneous. And now Amer- 
ica accepts him! Next season he will 
appear with the great orchestras in this 
country; can you blame me for being 
proud of him?” 

She told of the boy’s beginning. His 
father was an average business man in 
Odessa, but his uncle was a violinist of 
ability, and it was his playing which 
first fascinated him. At the age of three 
he was placed, through the efforts of 
his uncle, in the hands of Professor 
Fiedemann, a violinist of the Leopold 
Auer school. After two years he was 
‘heard by Alexander Fiedemann of Ber- 
lin, the brother of his Odessa master. 
Fiedemann was so impressed and touched 
by the playing of little Toscha that he 
induced the boy’s mother to bring him 
to Berlin. Toscha, his little brother (we 
saw him in their New York hotel suite, 
a sturdy chap, a sort of three-quarters 
Toscha), journeyed to the metropolis. It 
was a hard struggle, until finally Feodor 
Stern, who years ago encouraged Mar- 
cella Sembrich to lay aside her violin 
for her voice, befriended young Seidel. 
He gave him his first real violin and en- 
abled him to study. 


Befriended by Auer 


It was inevitable Auer should even- 
tually groom the boy of remarkable gifts. 
“TI can’t say too much of Professor 





























© Victor Georg 

Toscha Seidel, the Newest Russian 
Violin Virtuoso, and His Mother 
Mme. Seidel, Who Gives Some In- 
timate Details of Raising a Violin 
Genius 


Auer,” she exclaimed feelingly. “He 
helped us when we needed help most. 
Without him we Jews would not have 
been permitted to live in Petrograd— 
that was under the old régime. And he 
would take no money from us, nor from 
Jascha Heifetz.” 

Seidel and Heifetz, be it understood, 
are warm admirers of the other’s art 
and hear each other quite frequently. 
That other splendid “young violinist, 
Max Rosen, the third member of the 
little group of Auer disciples newly ar- 
rived on these shores, we learned, is also 
to join The Professor’s circle at Lake 
George during this summer. 

“Jascha’s playing is beyond descrip- 
tion,” cried Toscha, and we understand 
that Jascha says much the same of 
Toscha’s playing. 


“Not Satisfied” 


To return to the original 
Mother Seidel’s Experiment. 
“He is not always a docile student,” 


point: 
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she resumed, “but he is invariably rea- 
sonable, and, thank the Lord, modest. 
He is not satisfied with himself—” 

“Why should I be?” he demanded. “I 
must work more!” 

“Practise much?” 

“I never practise more than three 


hours a day. It isn’t good for either the 
hands or—the head.” We asked him 
what he thought of American audiences. 
“Sensitive, responsive! You can see it 
the way they sit, like this.” And he 
closed his eyes and leaned back dream- 
ingly to illustrate his idea of the New 
World public. Incidentally, he declared 
that he is still bewildered at the remark- 
able array of famous artists now in 
America. Since their arrival from 
Christiania three and a half months ago 
the boy has heard more artists than 
he had for many years in his young life. 
His favorite artist? 


“Only One Pablo Casals” 


“Ah! There is only one Pablo Casals! 
For, after all, the greatest instrument 
is the ’cello!”” We were shocked. 

“Why didn’t you study the ’cello?” 
He nodded sagely. “Takes too long.” 

“You see,” said Mother Seidel, “a very 
young artist needs expert guidance. _ 

“During my eight years of teaching in 
Odessa I had several hundred children 
come under my observation. I suppose 
this experience helps me immensely in 
understanding Toscha, but, after all, 
an artist is different—at times almost 
non-understandable! I am grateful that 
he is a natural boy and I pray that he 
will never be otherwise.” 

She told of his childhood predilection 
for the violin. When he was very small 


his grandmother died. The family in 
the house of mourning suddenly heard a 
violin, Tiny Toscha was playing as they 
had never heard him play before. 

“I couldn’t bear it. My heart almost 
broke to hear my child play like that. 
But this is Toscha, he cries, he turns 
to his music, he laughs; he must play!” 
_ Toscha’s general education is not be- 
ing neglected. 

“T cannot teach him all that he should 
know, so Toscha has his tutor, who came 
over with us, and with him he studies 
every day.” 

Between his well packed practise and 
study hours he visits the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (just now he is fasci- 
nated with a certain Rembrandt), or, 
perhaps, he relaxes with chess, or occu- 
pies -himself with his literature. Com- 
position? No, he does not feel the urge 
as yet. He does not hold much sym- 
pathy with the ultra-modern school; 
most of the extreme music is made, tap- 
ping his forehead, here. But he does 
want to be a conductor. 

“To be a conductor,” he said, “that 
is my highest ideal.” 

The lad has small use for money, so 
he usually banks the one-dollar bill he 
receives from his mother after each pub- 
lic appearance. 

_This is a glimpse of Toscha Seidel, 
violin virtuoso and voluntary subject of 
a benevolent, maternal “tyranny.” 


ALFRED HUMAN. 





Interesting Concerts at Wanamaker’s 
During Red Cross Week 


Among the many concerts in Wana- 
maker’s Auditorium during Red Cross 
week was that given Monday afternoon, 
May 20, in which Audrey Roslyn, a tal- 
ented pianist, ten years old and pupil of 
Cosby Danby Morris, was heard. Miss 
Roslyn played charmingly numbers of 
Chopin, Grieg, MacDowell and Liszt, 
winning applause from the large audi- 
ence. Hans Kronold, ’cellist, and Nora 
Kronold, soprano, were the co-artists 
who shared in the success of the pro- 
gram. Another interesting recital was 
held in the same auditorium Tuesday 
afternoon, May 28. Clara Pashley, pian- 
ist and pupil of Harold Morris, assisted 
by Alys Law, contralto, were the fea- 
tured soloists. Miss Pashley disclosed 
gifts in a Suite by Grieg, followed by 
works of Mozart, Schumann, Chopin, 
Moszkowski and Liszt. 





Matzenauer in More War Concerts 


There has been no letup in the patri- 
otic activities of Margaret Matzenauer 
and almost every branch of war relief 
has benefited by the services of the con- 
tralto. On May 27 Mme. Matzenauer 
sang at a patriotic concert in Brooklyn 
with the 15th Coast Artillery Band. On 
the preceding day she sang at a Red 
Cross concert in Carnegie Hall at which 
the editor of the Providence Journal was 
the speaker. Her singing of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and the “Marseil- 
laise” called forth great enthusiasm. On 
June 3 Mme. Matzenauer appeared at a 
Navy benefit concert at the Century The- 
ater, and on June 5 she sang in Brooklyn 
for the benefit of the New York Sun 
Tobacco Fund. 





Haensel & Jones Employee Joins Colors 


Frank Vojik, for seven years with 
Haensel & Jones, the managers, in 
charge of work in connection with their 
New York recitals, has just joined the 
colors and is stationed at Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vermont, with the 310th Cavalry 
Division. 


me TEACHERS NEED 
7 THE FOLLOWING— 


Pedagogy and 95220 Modulations. 

Constructive, Reliable and Penetra- 

tive Memorizing. 

How to Add Tone Colors to Their Pupils’ 
Piano Playing. 

Nature Music Course for Children under 
7 Years of Age. 


All may be studied at 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
New York City, June 10 to 29. 
Chicago, July 8 to 27. 
Asheville, N. C., August 12 to 31. 

Address _ 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SYSTEM 
950-955 McClurg Bldg., 
218 8. Wabash Ave., Ohicago, Il. 
108 W. 45th 8t. New York City 
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Program=-Makineg a Subtle Art 


/ 


“Merely Choosing Songs Best Suited to One’s Voice Is Grave 
Mistake,’’ Declares Noted Belgian Baritone —‘‘ Consider the 
Audience and Its Pyschology First’? —- The Place of Diction 
in Vocal Art — His Latest Creations in Clay and Marble 


Y¥ as Conceived by Louis Graveure 














+T is with resignation that Louis 
Graveure, the Belgian baritone, re- 
ives an interviewer; resignation in his 
eart, but a kindly expression in his 
eves. Before leaving New York for his 
imp in Vermont, where he, with his 
harming young wife, Eleanor Painter, 
nend the summer months, such a meet- 
ing as intimated above took place. In 
his apartment just off Riverside Drive 
Mr. Graveure “gets his bearings” be- 
tween tours. This pied de terre sees but 
little of him, however, for he is among 
the busiest of the concert baritones now 


before the public. His last tour of 
the season was through northwestern 
Canada. 


There are two Louis Graveures—the 
one on the concert platform and the one, 
so to speak, “in the audience.” These 
two personalities are separate and yet 
they are one. They are one in that the 
qualities of strength and fine reserve 
and lilting laughter and poesy may be 
found in equal portions. But the dual 


personality lies in the fact that Louis 
Graveure has the uncanny faculty of 
being the great observer as well as the 
great singer. Figuratively speaking, he 
sits in the third row center and watches 
with amusement and with sympathy the 
actor in life, Louis Graveure. And his 
criticism is never prejudiced, never with- 
out reason; and he is frank with himself, 
quite as painfully frank as one’s best 
friend. 


Fashioning His Programs 

“I imagine that I spend more time 
upon my programs,” he admitted, “than 
most artists because I change and remold 
an individual program for months before 
I sing it in public. Sometimes I will 
have my groups of songs listed, and even 
in the hands of the printer, when sud- 
denly I feel that there is something lack- 
ing in one song so that it mars what 
should be a perfect combination with the 
song before or after it. 

“Of course, I have tabulated all the 
classics of song literature which hold any 
possibility of future use for me. And in 
making new programs I always select so 
that not only my entire program heads 
for a climax, but each group must have a 
telling effect of its own; so each song 
must dovetail, one with the other, to 
claim the proper effect. The effect of a 
program must lie in its balance. There- 
fore I take the songs I originally chose 
and eliminate until sometimes there is 
little left but a bare skeleton of a prog- 
gram. Then of course I have to add 
more, and eliminate still more. 

“You see, I deliberately go after color 
effects in the placement of songs. One 
song must be used to raise a certain 
emotion, while another must support or 
increase it, or pull it down, so to speak, 
to create yet balance with another emo- 
tion. One of the best songs I have ever 
used to place an audience in a quiet, re- 
ceptive mood, yet in a mood bordering on 
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At the request of many in 
and out of town teachers 
and singers, SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY, the noted vocal 
instructor, begs to announce 
that he will again resume his 
usual summer course this 
season beginning June 15th. 


Applications may be sent to 
his studio, 212 West 59th St., 
New York City. 
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the depth of the deepest, most poignant 
feeling, is Korbey’s Hungarian folk song, 
‘They Have Laid Him Dead.’ I feel that 
I must continually surprise my audience 
with different effects, but the surprise 
must never be a shock—it must never be 
blatant. Always it must be subtle.” 
Mr. Graveure stopped for a moment 
and laughed to himself. Then he turned 
confidentially to the interviewer. ‘You 





Louis Graveure, Noted Baritone 


know,” he said, still smiling, “You are 
making me commit a sort of sacrilege. 
Here am I uncovering the skeleton, when 
my credo in art is that art is the con- 
cealment of art. 

“T do not mean to be egotistical when 
I say that few persons have a real knowl- 
edge of program making, and it seems 
to me that almost everyone chooses the 
songs best suited for his or her voice. 
This is, to my mind, a grave mistake. 
The audience should be thought of before 
the voice. And the case is, if you have 
ever bothered to notice it, that the songs 
best liked by an audience are the ones 
best suited to the voice. Do you under- 
stand what I mean? 

“To go back to the balancing of a pro- 
gram. What would I consider my lead 
for balance? That song which can be 
altered least from what it seems to ex- 
press. That is always your lead.” — 

One of Mr. Graveure’s unassailable 
strongholds is his diction. When speak- 
ing about this, Mr. Graveure made what 
seemed at first to be a paradoxical re- 
mark, 


Diction 


“TI do not believe that diction is the 
great art in song singing, however ex- 
pressed it may be. 


To aim for pure dic- 


Lyric Soprano 


tion alone is like aiming for the moon 
alone, forgetting or ignoring the stars 
along the way. For pure diction is not 
the lone beauty of song. The beautifully 
sustained tones of a beautiful voice mod- 
ulating through the kaleidoscopic colors 
of emotion and thought—this is the real 
refinement of song. 

“T have given you but few of the 
elements which render program making 
a rare art. To try to tell all would be 
impossible, because so much is beyond 
the point of explanation.” 

Mr. Graveure has been endowed by a 
kind fate in many ways. Very modestly 
he produced two new examples of his art 
as a sculptor. One, the bust of a child, 
is Mr. Graveure’s conception of “Tommy 
Lad,” the song which he has made so 
popular. In this bust he has made a 
frank little fellow, curly-headed and 
manly even in his babyhood. The other 
is a grotesque figure called “The War 
Baby,” and is quite beyond the border of 
adequate description in its oddity. Both 
of these works will be on the market by 
autumn. His versatility has carried him 
even further, for Mr. Graveure has also 
written many lovely lyrics, some of which 
are peculiarly esthetic, and at the same 
time reminiscent of Swinburne. These, 
too, will be before the public ere long. 

In the autumn he will begin a tour 
wh*eh will take him to all the large cities 
of the United States, and several in 
Canada. After this tour Mr. Graveure 
will sail with his wife for the Hawaiian 
Islands and Australia, where he is al- 
ready booked for an extended tour. 





CONCERT FOR ITALIAN AID 





Mme. Marrese with Committee Directs 
Successful Benefit 


In aid of the Italian refugees and 
wounded Italian soldiers a concert was 
given on May 30 at A®olian Hall, under 
the direction of Mme. Angelina Baccaro 
Marrese and a committee, including 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Col. Pindo Binda 
of the Italian War Mission, Judge and 
Mrs. G. Freschi, Antonio Scotti and 
Gherardi Ferrante. 

The program was given by Lucille 
Collette, violinist; Mme. Angelina Bac- 
caro Marrese, soprano; Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist; G. Guarnieri, tenor; 
Theodore Henrion, pianist, and Umberto 
Martucci, accompanist. The numbers 
were varied and all were well received 
by the large audience representing the 
Italian colony of this city. 





Edith Baxter Harper Delights Troops 
on Governor’s Island 


Edith Baxter Harper, the New York 
soprano, gave a fifteen-minute recital on 
Friday, May 25, at Governor’s Island, 
N. Y., having been invited to come and 
sing for the soldiers. Mrs. Harper sang 
American songs by Homer, Lang, 
Kramer, and English songs by Tours and 
Ronald, and was much applauded. She 
also added some popular patriotic songs 
of the day, in which the troops joined 
her enthusiastically. Mrs. Harper may 
go to France to sing for the soldiers 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 


Gifted Artists United in Recitals in Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


_ LANCASTER, PA., May 25.—A joint re- 

cital was given on May 15 at the Fulton 
Opera House by Marie Morrisey, con- 
tralto; Irma Seydel, ‘violinist, and Jac 
Glockner, ’cellist. On May 25 a recital 
took place given by Enrichetta Onelli, so- 
prano; Malcolm Mayner, pianist, and 
Philip Sevasta, harpist. —:. ac. 





Shattuck Re-engaged in Louisville 


After Arthur Shattuck’s first appear- 
ance in Louisville recently he was 
promptly re-engaged for a recital early 


next season. 











‘‘Pearl Adams proved herself a real artist and her work 
was greatly appreciated.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

... “‘A Lyric Soprano of high rank... Her upper register 
being especially fine and her diction splendid.”’ 


Newark Call 





Concerts — Recitals — Oratorio 
Now Booking Season 1918-19 


Personal Address: 48 West 7ist Street, New York 


OBER DENIES CHARGES 
OF HOSTILITY TO U. S. 


Has Not Manifested German Sympathies, 
Says Prima Donna, in Answer to 
Metropolitan Opera Company 





Mme. Margarete Arndt-Ober, in an 
affidavit filed on May 28, in answer to 
the charges of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, denied her hostility to the 
United States. The answer was filed be- 
fore Justice Giegerich in the Supreme 
Court, in support of her motion to make 
the defendants state more definitely the 
charges against ‘her. 

In her affidavit Mme. Ober says: “I 
am simply an artist. I have never mixed 
in politics and have been careful to do 
nothing which would antagonize the pub- 
lic whose favor I have to so great an 
extent enjoyed during the four seasons 
in which I sang for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and before whom it is 
my earnest desire and hope to sing 
again. 

“I have never at any time,” continues 
her answer, “openly and outwardly man- 
ifested sympathy with the cause of Ger- 
many and hostility toward the United 
States. When a great corporation stoops 
to such so-called defenses it clearly ex- 
poses to the court to what desperate 
straits it is willing -to resort in order 
to deprive me of what justice of New 
York courts and the New York law, I 
feel convinced, will give me, though I 
am a native German and still a German 
subject.” 

The charges made by the defendants 
in the suit were that Mme. Ober had 
been guilty of openly criticising the atti- 
tude of the United States in the war, and 
that she had an “intense hatred for 
America.” Mme. Ober is suing the Met- 
ropolitan Company for $50,000 for al- 
leged breach of contract. 

Justice Giegerich reserved decision. 





McCORMACK FINISHES DRIVE 





Newark Concert Adds Last 
Toward $100,000 Drive 


NEWARK, N. J., May 29.—Jolim Mc- 
Cormack realized his ambition té@=raise 
$100,000 for the Red Cross last night, 
when he added the last $11,000, the pro- 
ceeds of his concert in the First Regi- 
ment Armory. But McCormack went 
over the top not only as a singer, but also 
as an auctioneer. Although the audience 
was one of the largest ever assembled in 
the Armory, it was found that only $9,000 
had been collected at the box office. In 
order to make up the full quota, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack autographed several of his best 
records and auctioned them off. After 
obtaining $2,100 in this way, the tenor 
returned to his program. Donald Mc- 
Beath, in his lieutenant’s uniform, con- 
tributed violin’ solos, with Edwin 
Schneider at the piano. P. G. 


$11,000 





Walter Anderson Betrothed 


Announcement of the betrothal of 
Walter Anderson, the New York musi- 
cal manager, was made this week, to 
Julia Alwine Budy, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. Budy. 











© Rembrandt Studto, Phila. 


“Fine musicianship and keen artistic 
instinct promises a splendid success.” 


Address: 


‘1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















‘*Completely capti- 
vated his audience 
with the very first . 
number, given in a 
masterly manner.” 
Peoria Evening Star, 
Nov. 14, 1917 
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NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 














Chicago, June 3, 1918. 


|B bsnaay G the last of the Sunday after- 

noon musicales at the studios of 
Whitney Tew, Mrs. Elizabeth Hunt, 
Pauline Bernstein, Alice Schaffner, Mr. 
and Mrs. John E. Alcott, Anna Burg and 
Winifred Cline made first appearances. 
Miss Burg has had five weeks’ study 
with Mr. Tew, and Miss Cline three. 
Mlle. d’Oex sang the long unaccompanied 
fioritura of the “Shadow Song.” The 
Misses Cartwright, Levy and Cline were 
the accompanists. 

The Labarthe Pianoforte School an- 
nounces a series of piano recitals for the 
benefit of pupils taking the summer 
course of five and ten weeks. Camilla 
Kosar appeared June 2, playing the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto, a Chopin group, 
Nocturne and “Papillons,” by Schumann, 


and numbers by Schumann-Liszt and 
Saint-Saéns. The orchestral parts of 
the concerto were played upon four 
pianos by faculty members. 

The Chicago Musical College’s Satur- 
day morning concert was given by pupils 
of the piano, violin and vocal depart- 
ments. Among those appearing were 
Fanny Krause, Eta Goldblum, Viola Al- 
fonte, John Weicher, Florence Eaton, 
Lois Colburn, Corrinne Thompson, Bea- 
trice Bryan, Eva Lightner, Evelyn Vitto- 
Levin, Mary Jones and Barton Bachman. 

Roby Roberts has been engaged by the 
Standard Agency for a series of con- 
certs; Mary Jones has been engaged with 
the Williams Jubilee Singers; Helen 
Hagen is substituting as solo soprano for 
Mrs. Naomi Nazor McLain at St. James 
Episcopal Chyrch. All are pupils of 
Mrs. O. L. Fox. 

Emmet McConchie left for the aviation 
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camp at Rantoul, IIl., last week. 

A recital of the compdsitions of Marie 
Pierik was given at the Sherwood Music 
School, May 28, by Else Harthan Arendt, 
soprano; Ruth Breytspraak, violinist, 
and the composer-pianist. 

Carolyn Willard, pianist, appeared in 
a concert at Lewis Institute, May 31, 
given for the benefit of the Patriotic 
League. She played groups by Schu- 
mann, Liszt, MacDowell and Lulu Jones 
Downing. 

The Lyceum Arts Conservatory was 
the scene of two individual song recitals 


on the same evening, May 28, by Irene 
Harruff and Sybil Comer. Both are so- 
pranos and both pupils of Mrs. Siby| 
Sammis MacDermid. Miss Comer ap. 
peared in the same hall, May 31, as as 
sisting artist to Florence Demaree Hoff 
man, pianist, a pupil of Jeanne Boyd. 
Mrs. Emma Clark-Mottl, president o/ 
the International College of Music anc 
Expression, spoke upon “American Musi 
cians Before and During the War” at « 
banquet of the Women’s Democrati: 
Club Council of Defense at the Iroquoi: 
Club, May 28. M. A. M. 








| NOTES OF THE BOSTON STUDIOS | 








Boston, May 31, 1918. 


RS. ALICE BATES RICE had a 
goodly response to her invitations 


to hear Elizabeth Bates sing a well-bal- 
anced program at her studio Tuesday 
afternoon, May 28. Miss Bates was in 
splendid voice and presented numbers by 
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SAMAROFF 
Pianist 
Tour 1918-1919 
Now Booking 


Concert Management 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


1317 Pennsylvania Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Grand Opera Association E 
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Scarlatti, Sibella, Respighi, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, Carpenter, Stravinsky, Her- 
rick and M. A. Rogers. Milton A. Rogers 
was a sympathetic accompanist. 

Some pupils of Frederick W. Wodell, 
vocal teacher, met last Monday evening 
at his studios, when an attractive pro. 
gram with Anna H. Cullinane, Isabe! 
Marshall and Mrs. Mada E. Lemont, ac- 
companists, was given. The soloists were 
J. H. Maxwell, tenor; Elsie S. Bannister, 
soprano; Mrs. M. E. Lemont, contralto; 
Isabel Seuter, soprano; Michael Ahern, 
basso; Hattie Gruhn, soprano; Marion 
Collyn, soprano; H. W. L. Fletcher, 
tenor; Marion Campbell, soprano. Dur- 
ing the evening the women of the Treble 
Clef Club of Mr. Wodell’s pupils pre- 
sented him with a piece of jewelry and 
a hand-painted address, signed by the 
twenty-one members of the club, and de- 
signed and executed by Anna Deane, one 
of the first sopranos. The Treble Clef 
Club has given war work concerts in 
Walpole and at Camp Devens. W. J. P. 


Boston, May 27, 1918. 


ARA SAPIN, the distinguished dra- 
matic contralto, formerly of Louis- 


ville and now residing in Boston, will 
give a summer course at the Louisville 
Conservatory of Music. During her six 
weeks’ sojourn in her former home she 
expects to give a number of concerts in 
several cities in the Ohio Valley. Re- 
cently Mme. Sapin appeared as soloist 
with the orchestra of the Manchester 
(N. H.) Institute of Arts and Sciences 
(Rudolf Schiller, conductor), singing 
the familiar “O Don Fatale” and a mis- 
cellaneous group of smaller songs. On 
the last day of the month the Sapin Trio, 
Marguerite Neekamp, Marian Clapp and 
Cara Sapin, entertained at Camp 
Devens. 

The pupils of Joseph Goudreault, 
tenor and teacher of singing, gave a re- 
cital on the evening of May 24 at Black- 
well Hall. By exception, the list of fif- 
teen singers included the names of sev- 
eral men—and in war time, too! Espe- 
cially noteworthy were the contributions 
of Misses Natalie Granton and Corinne 
Vadnais. For the latter, who sang songs 
by Chaminade, Crist and Wood, a bril- 
liant future is predicted. There was an 
overflow audience, which could easily 
have filled a hall twice the — 








Schumann-Heink Sings in San Diego 
at Big Red Cross Rally 


San Dieco, CaL, May 27.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, adopted mother of the 
Twenty-first Infantry, appeared yester- 
day at the Balboa Park organ pavilion in 
one of the largest Red Cross meetings 
ever held in this city. After giving one 
of her inspiring talks about her coming 
visit to the boys in the trenches, the 
contralto sang “Danny Boy” and “When 
the Boys Come Home” and responded 
to the prolonged applause with “The 
Rosary.” Over $10,000 was raised at 
this rally; of this $500 was given by. 
Mme. Schumazin-Heink to start the a 


scription. Ww. F 





George Vail, Organist and Musical Edi- 
tor, Joins Colors 


George M. Vail, organist of the Bap- 


‘tist Temple, Brooklyn, and musical editor 


and vice-president of the New York pub- 
lishing house, Harold Flammer, Inc., left 
on May 28 for service with the colors at 
Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I. 
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New Laurels for Young American Singers at Italy’s Opera Houses—Puccini’s Three New Operas to 
Have Their World-Premiére in Buenos Ayres This Summer—Alessandro Bonci Enlarges His 
Répertoire—Most Popular Opera of Season in Naples is ‘“‘ Andrea Chénier '’—German Music 
in English Churches the Object of Patriotic Resentment—Battistini’s Art Adds Distinction to 
Perosi’s Oratorios in Rome—Ernest Newman Attacks Music Publishers for Paying Royalties 
to Singers for Introducing Their Songs 

















OW American singers are upholding 

the traditions of their country in 
the Old World is told by the reports of 
further successes won in Italy by Eleo- 
nora Perry and Tommaso Burke, as well 
as Edoardo di Giovanni, now firmly es- 
tablished in the favor of the Italian 
opera-loving public, and Carlo Hackett, 
whose rapid rise has been one of the out- 


standing personal features of recent 
operatic history in the boot-shaped coun- 
try. 

‘Hite Perry has won new laurels 
at the Politeama in Genoa as Tosca, her 
singing and acting of this réle, much 
loved of all dramatic sopranos, arousing 
great enthusiasm. ; ; 

When Miss Perry was studying in 
Paris in the De Reszke studio roseate 
predictions were made for her future. 
‘The late Sir Beerbohm Tree was so 1m- 
pressed by her natural gifts of voice and 
histrionic ability and her prepossessing 
appearance that when he made a revival 
of Offenbach’s “Orpheus in Hades” in 
London a year or two before the war 
came he gave her the opportunity to 
make her stage début in it instead of 
waiting for a chance to sing a “grand 
opera” réle. In Italy, whither she went 
in the early days of the war, this new 
American soprano seems to be fulfilling 
the promise of her Paris student days. 

To his successes in “Rigoletto” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” at the Massimo 
in Palermo the new tenor from this 
country, Tomasso Burke, has lately added 
a fresh one, thanks to the opportunity 
that came to him to sing Flammen in 
“Lodoletta” when Benjamino Gigli, who 
had been singing the réle, was called to 
Rome to fill an engagement there. Fall- 
ing in line with Edward Johnson and 
Charles Hackett, Thomas Burke com- 
pletes a trio of American tenors now dis- 
tinguishing themselves on the Italian 
lyric stage. ; ; 

When we take this into consideration, 
and the additional fact that a Pittsburgh 
boy, William Miller, and one of Albany’s 
sons, Alfred Piccaver, were until a very 
recent date the two leading tenors at the 
Imperial Opera in Vienna, it should 
silence any doubts any of us may be har- 
boring as to this country’s being able 
ultimately to rely entirely upon its own 
resources for the complete male person- 
nel, as well as the distaff side, of its 
opera companies. es 

That Alvina Diannette, otherwise Jean- 
nette Allan, has found a new field in 
Italy has been chronicled in these col- 
umns heretofore. Now to make the rec- 
ord temporarily complete, mention is also 
due Mary Rogers, or, as the Italians 
know her, Maria Roggero, for the steady 
growth of her career. , 

A new company organized at Bilbao 
this spring had “three Marys” for its 
principal sopranos, the American Maria 
Roggero, the Spanish Maria Llacer, and 
a Maria Ross, who, it is safe to assume, 
is Scotch. The Spanish baritone Segura- 
Tallien and the Italian tenor De Muro 
were other members of this company, as 
was also the basso Gaudio Mansuelo until 
he had to set sail for Buenos Ayres. 

* * * 


Two New Roles for Bonci 


Alessandro Bonci is back at his villa at 
Bologna, after the series of guest en- 
gagements in special réles with which he 
has been occupied during the season. In 
addition to the part of F'lammen in “Lo- 
doletta,” he has added the tenor “lead” 
in Catalani’s “Loreley” to his répertoire 
this spring. A 

Puccini Premiéres for Buenos Ayres 


With Rosa Raisa as its principal dram- 
atic soprano, the company at the Colon in 
Buenos Ayres this summer (which is 
winter in the Argentine, of course) once 
more has our old Manhattan friend Ar- 
mand Crabbé and Giacomo Rimini at the 
head of its list of baritones. Marcel 
Journet shares with Gaudio Mansueto the 
principal basso duties. 

And there is proof that the young 
American tenor Carlo Hackett “made 
good” with the Buenos Ayres public on 


his first visit to South America last year, 
in the fact that again this season his 
name is writ large among the tenors of 
the troupe engaged. Paul Franz of the 
Paris Opéra, a tenor held in high esteem 
by Covent Garden audiences of ante- 
bellum days as well as by his own coun- 
trymen, is also at the Colon this year. 
Yvonne Gall of the Paris Opéra, with 
Monte Carlo experience, is a French so- 
prano new to the Argentine capital, and 
her presence in the company, along with 
Paul Franz, Armand Crabbé and Marcel 





five of “Trovatore,” four of “Pagliacci” 
and two of “Villa Clermont.” 

Rudolfo Ferrari, the last Italian con- 
ductor Heinrich Conried brought to the 
Metropolitan, was the conductor-in-chief 
at the San Carlo this season. 

- * ok 


English Musician Interned in Holland 


After spending nearly four years at 
Ruhleben, Benjamin Dale, one of Eng- 
land’s best viola players and a teacher of 
the viola at the Royal Academy of Mu- 





Henri Leon Le Roy (on Right), Noted Clarinetist, Formerly Prominent in New 
York, and Paul Delaunay, a Noted Manufacturer of France, Seated Behind a 
French Castle That Was Subsequently Destroyed by the Germans 


Journet, indicates that French opera will 
be fairly represented. “Thais,” “Ma- 
non,” “Louise,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” 
“Mignon,” “Samson and Delilah,” all are 
listed for performance. 

Puccini’s three new operas, “Sister An- 
gelica,” “Tabarro” and “Gianni Schic- 
chi,” are to have their world-premiéres 
at the Colon this summer. The first per- 
formances in Italy will probably take 
place at the Costanzi, in Rome, next sea- 
son. It has already been noted in this 
place that the Costanzi’s prima-donna- 
impresario, Emma Carelli, has engaged 
the American tenor Edward Johnson to 
create the leading tenor réles there. 

Other novelties on the Colin list this 
year are “Jacquerie,” by Gina Marinuzzi, 
the conductor-in-chief of the company, 
and “Petronio e Tucuman,” by an Argen- 
tine composer. The “Hériodade” of Mas- 
senet will be a novelty for the Buenos 
Ayres public. 

In addition to the singers already men- 
tioned the company includes Gabriella 
Besanzoni, Ninon Vallin-Pardo, Angela 
Ottein, Matilde Blanco-Sadun, Elirra 
Galeazzi, and among the men Pertile 
Aureliano, Catullo Maestri, Luigi Monte- 
santo and Gaetano Azzolini. 

x * * 


“Andrea Chénier” Favorite in Naples 


If the number of performances given 
of an opera during a season indicates ac- 
curately the relative popularity of that 
work, the favorite opera in Naples this 
year has been “Andrea Chénier.” For 
during the San Carlo’s season, which be- 
gan on Dec. 22 and ended on April 10, 
this Giordano opera was sung fourteen 
times in all. “Tosca” was given thir- 
teen times, thus sharing second place 
with “La Traviata,” whose tenacity of 
life is at once the wonder and despair of 
the musically enlightened. 

Of the other works in this season’s 
répertoire there were eleven perform- 
ances of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” nine of 
Puccini’s “Rondine,” eight of “Carmen,” 


sic, has been turned over to Holland by 
the German authorities and will be in- 
terned in Holland for the remainder of 
the war. 

Dale and a colleague were spending 
their summer vacation on the Continent 
when the war broke out, and before they 
could get out of Germany they were put 
in the internment camp at Ruhleben, 
where George Fergusson and so many 
other British musicians were placed. 

a. «@ © 


Battistini Sings in Perosi Oratorios 


Two concerts of works by Don Lorenzo 
Perosi have been events of outstanding 
interest in the closing days of the music 
year in Rome. The first was given over 
to the Italian priest-composer’s oratorio, 
“The Nativity,” with Elena Rakowzka 
and Mattia Battistini as the principal 
soloists. At the second “The Resurrec- 
tion” was given, followed by the orches- 
tra suite “Genoa,” of the series of sym- 
phonic works conceived by Perosi as tone 
portraits of the leading Italian cities. 

As Battistini, giant of the lyric stage 
that he is, sang the music of the Christ 
and Rakowzka that of Mary, “The Res- 
urrection” repeated the profound impres- 
sion created by “The Nativity.” 

Perosi’s oratorios do not seem to make 
headway very rapidly beyond the borders 
of his native land. The composer re- 
cently returned, after his year’s leave of 
absence, to resume his duties as director 
of the music at the Sistine Chapel. 

* * a 


Church Music Suffering in England 


With the raising of the age limit for 
military service in England this year it 
is expected that a further number of 
church organists and choir masters in 
that country will be compelled to hand 
their duties over to deputies. Where 
these are to come from is not quite appa- 
rent at the moment. 

“But it is far better to have no music 
in our churches for a bit than to endure 


the kind we should have to have if the 
Germans won the war,” observes a writer 
in London Musical Opinion, who com- 
plains that the clergy have been ex- 
empted from military service orice more, 
which, he notes in a fine vein of sarcasm, 
will enable them to have more leisure to 
forget that there is a war on. 

He recently attended a church service 
at which he had to listen to three “inter- 
minably long and dull’? German chorales. 
“They were not particularly well sung 
and they were most horribly played. On 
inquiry, it turned out that the regular 
organist was in France fighting that kind 
of thing, while his vicar was trying to 
perpetuate it in England.” 


* * * 
Short Opera Seasons Vogue in Italy 


Rome has had an early summer pre- 
miére of a new opera by a hitherto un- 
known Italian composer, Marcacci by 
name. The name of the novelty is “Na- 
deida.” The Adriano has been having 
one of those short special seasons that, 
it would seem, have become quite the 
vogue at the opera houses of Italy. The 
Adriano’s season was scheduled to run 
from May 10 to June 9, and only four 
works werato be sung during that month 
—“Otello,” “Andrea Chenier,” “Aida” 
and the new “Nadeida.” Mascheroni has 
been the conductor. 

At Siena only two operas comprised 
the répertoire for the season, from May 
1 to June 9, and these were “La Bohéme”’ 
and “Traviata.” 

Parma had a series of special perform- 
ances of “Gioconda” and “Carmen” last 
month. The name part of the Ponchielli 
work was sung by Mme. Boninsegna, a 
dramatic soprano well known to Boston 
audiences and not entirely a stranger to 
the Metropolitan public. A former Ham- 
merstein conductor, Attilio Parelli, was 
the director. 

ok * * 


Attack Song Publishers’ Methods 


For a long time music publishers in 
England have pursued a policy of paying 
singers a royalty to introduce their songs 
to the public. Not that this custom is 
peculiar to English publishers by any 
means, but perhaps it has assumed more 
menacing proportions with them than 
with others. 

Ernest Newman, the brilliant Birming- 
ham critic, writing in the National News, 
joins Edwin Evans in a protest he has 
made in the English Review, and is even 
more thoroughgoing in his condemnation. 
He also suggests a remedy for at any 
rate one phase of the business. Without 
interfering with the admitted right of 
any publisher to decide what songs shall 
be sung at any concert arranged by him- 
self, Mr. Newman suggests that other 
concert-givers when engaging a singer 
should exercise some control over the 
choice of songs, and not permit the in- 
clusion of an unsuitable item by the 
singer merely because he or she will 
thereby pocket a fee. Mr. Newman has 
not much faith in the public to whom 
“a prima donna is a being from another 
and a better world whom it is 
lése majesté to criticize.” 

In marked contrast to the efforts made 
by the publishers of popular music to ex- 
tend a knowledge of their publications, 
notes Musical Opinion, is the obscurantist 
policy of others who by demanding fees 
for performance put obstacles in the way 
of the public’s becoming acquainted with 
music of a higher class. J. L. H. 





La Forge Songs to Maria Conde’s Texts 
Published 


Frank La Forge has recently written 
two songs which have been sung often 
by Emma Roberts, Edna de Lima, 
Charles Carver and other artists while 
still in manuscript. These songs, “A 
Heart Mislaid” and “The Dairy Maids,” 
to clever texts by Maria Conde, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
have just been published by Harold 
Flammer, Inc. 
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“Funeral March and Song of th 
Seraphs,” Guilmant; “Cortege,” Dy 
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EW ORLEANS, May 31.—With a 
wealth of Oriental color, solemn 
music and carefully considered scenes 
the Drama of the Resurrection was pre- 
sented at the French Opera House for 
two performances, May 12-13, and again, 
at the solicitation of hundreds who had 
not been able to secure seats, May 26-27, 
in the same historic building. 

The opening picture, the Christus 
standing in lunar white gown looking 
down upon a panorama of Jerusalem 
and bewailing the sins regnant there, 
was heightened by live sheep grazing 
about the prostrate figure of a Shep- 
herd who had fallen asleep. It is dawn. 
The Christus moves/away fo his tasks 
of service, and birds twitter in the 
shadowy trees. The Shepherd (Miss 
Stannard, flautist, formerly of New 
Haven) yawns and stretches. Blurred 
tones of a harp arouse further, and pres- 
ently the Shepherd seizes his flute and 
pipes a pastorale with the faint accom- 
paniment of the harp. Sitting on the 
site of a hill overlooking Jerusalem, 
whose domes are just beginning to take 
the purple-pink tinges of dawn, the 
Shepherd’s pastorale creates spirit for 
the Oriental scenes that follow and con- 
trasts the simple life of the Apostles, by 
choice, with the cataclysm which follows. 

“The Seven Last Words” of Dubois 
was sung during intermissions, “Jeru- 
salem” by Theodore Roehl, and “Stabat 
Mater” by Finette Reinecke. Other solo- 
ists equally notable were Eola Berry, 


Loretta Schwartz, Robert Brydon and 
Richardson Leverich, who sang the solo 
parts in “Last Words.” Mme. Jeanne 
Foedor sang Massenet’s “Madeleine.” 
Her gifted pupils were among the holy 
women who accompanied the Magdalen 
and supplied the chorus. This was a 
stirring feature of the play, and Mme. 
Foedor, in splendid voice, thrilled the 
vast audience and lent professional 
authority to the act. The orchestra, 
under Otto Finck, played much Handel 
music and other numbers. “The Palms” 
of Faure had been rehearsed by the sis- 
ters of the various communities, and 
the smallest children in the concourse 
of 350 sang etrue and in tempo. An 
“orchestra invisible” in the wings, com- 
posed of organ, harp, cello and violins, 
supplied emotional music whenever the 
Christus discoursed. During “The Last 
Supper,” which was a marvelous pic- 
ture, church canticles were sung softly 
by children, accompanied by the organ 
and harp. During the awful scenes of 
the Passion, “Golgotha,” “Calvary” and 
the Dead March from Saul were played 
by the orchestra. The Descent from the 
Cross was followed in detail from 
Rubens’ painting, and many in the house 
were hysterical due to the fidelity in 
presenting this haunting scene of agony. 
Veronica was played by Mrs. Lucille La- 
faye Taylor, one of the brilliant young 
singers of this city. While she did not 
sing in the play, her rich speaking voice 
in a sympathetic part moved many to 
tears. 

The Apotheosis was a fitting climax, 
several hundred angels in silver gauze 
or white, winged for flight, amid clouds 
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The Congo 


A Cycle of Song for Baritone 


Price $1.10, postage extra. 


Not so much a song cycle as three graphic and picturesque 
musical scenes, in which a virile baritone voice will find play for 
humorous, dramatic, and weird expression. 
lingly original, united to music of striking power, in which 
negro tunes are thematically employed with modern resource- 
The result is a bizarre but sympathetic interpretation 
of racial traits of unique interest in American life and art. 
Order of yaur local dealer 











Music by Arthur Bergh 
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and in tiers. Three girl ’cellists, a dozen 
violinists, several mandolinists and 
harpists played “Unfold Ye Portals” in 
their angel attire. All the angels sang, 
no music being used, of course, and the 
effect was of a spontaneous paean as 
the heavenly hosts swept on. Suddenly 
many angels began to rise, and the 
Christus, until then invisible, was drawn 
upward in his white gown sashed with 
cloth of gold, his right hand pointed sky- 
ward. 

The Rev. Father Avila A. Ethier is 
credited with the responsibility of re- 
producing this great pageant play, the 
work of Rev. Father Louis Theodore 
Paroli, O.S.D. His attention to detail 
was minute; such as, for instance, at 
The Last Supper, the chalice held by the 
Christus changed at his word from 
white wine to red; half a dozen horses 
were employed by the Roman soldiers, 
enacted by New Orleans mounted police; 
many United States soldiers were the 
foot-soldiers, deploying and marching as 
supernumeraries never do; Claudia, the 
wife of Pilate, entered her enchanting 
garden holding two white doves which 
she let fly, and which helped to make a 
beautiful picture. A pond in the garden 
was further beautified by white swans 
from the Bienville Park, and a real foun- 
tain played in a maze of ferns and flow- 
ering shrubs supplied by the park. 

Lucienne Lavedan, harpist, was the 
stripling who endeavored to beguile 
Pontius. Rev. Father Ethier gave con- 
stant supervision to all rehearsals, even 
those under the capable hands of 
Casilear H. Shields, and together they 
devised the harness by which Marguerite 
Shields, as the Angel of Consolation, ap- 
peared to the Christus in the Garden of 
Gethsemane ascending across the stage 
and disappearing in the clouds. The 
choirs, choruses and “orchestra invisible” 
were under Father Ethier’s charge, and 
he led the orchestra for the singing 
of “The Seven Last Words.” He is him- 
self a singer and pianist of merit. He 
conceived the idea of presenting the 
Passion Play for the benefit of the Red 
Cross, and purposes repeating the pres- 
entation annually for various causes, 
hoping to make New Orleans as famed 
on this account as it has long been 
through its brilliant Shrove Tuesday 
Carnivals. Several thousands of dollars 
were realized. 





Bonnet Evokes Admiration in Canton, 
Ohio 

CANTON, OHIO, May 15.—Through the 
efforts of the Rev. A. B. Stuber of St. 
Peter’s Catholic Church, Joseph Bonnet, 
the famous French organist, gave a fine 
recital here recently. M. Bonnet played 
three of his own compositions, ‘Concert 
Variations,” “Elfes” and “Romance 
Sans Paroles,” which proved him a gifted 
composer. His other numbers comprised 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, Bach; 
Tenth Organ Concerto, Handel; “Ga- 
votte” (eighteenth century), Martini; 





bussy, and Toccata by Widor. As a; 
additional feature, Mr. Bonnet impro 
vised on an extemporaneous theme, als 
improvising on a combination melody 
“Maryland” and the “Marseillaise.” 

R. L. M. 


May Marshall Cobb Giving Much Tim, 
to Patriotic Work 


A number of successful appearance 
have been made recently by May Ma: 
shall Cobb, soprano. She was heard ji; 
Pittsburgh, April 10, 12 and May 15 
in New York, April 15 and 17; Brooklyn 
May 1; Newark, May 12 and 31, an 
in Jamaica, June 1. Aside from he: 
crowded engagement list Miss Cobb ha 
shown her strong interest in patrioti 
work through her many appearances ij) 
various camps during May. She wil 
continue to sing at camps most of th 
present month. 








Marie Tiffany a Soloist at Nationa! 
Music Show 


Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, was one of th« 
featured soloists at the National Musi 
Show in New York this week. She wa: 
heard in interesting numbers at the Edi 
son Theater on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings. 
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A Partial inne off Concert a 


ances by Prominent, Artists of 


H.T. BURLEIGH’S SONGS 


Season 1917-18 
LITTLE MOTHER 0’ MINE John McCormack. 


(Introduced by him at New York Hippo- 


drome Sept. 29th, and sung at all his en- 
gagements) 


Paul Althouse 
Orville Harrold 
Vernon Stiles 

Charles Harrison 
Dan Beddoe 

William Wheeler 
Redferne Hollinshead 
Earle Tuckerman 
George Dostal 
Parnell Egan 


Giovanni Martinelli 
Paul Althouse 
Pasquale Amato 
Arthur Hackett 
Riccardo Stracciari 


Hartridge Whipp 


Cecil Fanning 


THE YOUNG WARRIOR 


Penelope Davies 
Reed Miller 
Redferne Hollinshead 


Mary Jordan 
Christine Miller 


Mary Jordan 
Gretchen Morris 
Regina Hassler Fox 


ONE YEAR 


THE SAILOR’S WIFE 


Henri La Bonte 


THE SOLDIER Redferne Hollinshead 


THE GLORY OF THE DAY 
WAS IN HER FACE 


THREE SHADOWS 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


George Hamlin 
Joseph Mathieu 


Leon Rice 








ALMA GLUCK | T WANT TO BE READY 
GRMEPOE DELIA { BUNS LOM SWEET cHanioT 


MY WAY'S CLOUDY 
| WANT TO BE READY 
GEORGE HAMLIN GO DOWN, MOSES 
| Nosopy. KNOWS DE TROUBLE I’VE SEEN 
SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 


{ms AN’ BY 


WEEPIN’ MARY— 

MY WAY’S CLOUDY— 

NOBODY KNOWS DE TROUBLE I’VE SEEN 
| WANT TO BE READY 

OH PETER GO RING-A DEM BELLS 


MARY JORDAN 


SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 
GO DOWN, MOSES 


ORVILLE HARROLD { 


NOBODY KNOWS DE TROUBLE I'VE SEEN 
GO DOWN, MOSES5 


JOHN BARNES WELLS | 


( BY AN’ BY 
NOBODY KNOWS DE TROUBLE I'VE SEEN 
REED MILLER | MY WAY'S CLOUDY 
_ GO DOWN, MOSES 


SUE HARVARD | SWING Low, SWEET CHARIOT 


| WANT TO BE READY 


GO DOWN, MOSES 


EARLE TUCKERMAN { PQ 2a yy MOSES A oy 
ROSALIE MILLER { 


BY AN’ BY 


WEEPIN’ MARY 
ety + PLEASE DOAN LET DIS HARVES’ 


CLAUDE WARFORD { 


DEEP RIVER—arranged by H. T. BURLEIGH— is sung by so 
many of our best concert singers that the limitations of space forbid 
printing a complete list of them here. 


G. RICORDI @ CO., Inc. 


14 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK. 















































Gifted Vocalists Successfully Launch 
New Plan for Entertaining the Troops 
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From Left to Right (Standing): 
Delphine Marsh, William Simmons. 
Cc. A. Below: 


Harold Vincent Milligan, 
In center: 
a group of our men at Cape May. On the right, 


Marie Tiffany, George Rasely, 
Austin Hughes, of the Cape May Y. M. 
in first row, are seen 


Mr. Hughes (second from right) and next to him to right Mr. Goodman of the Y. M. C. A. 


NEW plan for our singers was in- 
augurated during the first week in 
May in the matter of entertaining our 
soldiers and sailors. At the suggestion of 
Harold V. Milligan, organist of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, Marie Tiffany, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; Del- 
phine Marsh, contralto; George Rasely, 
tenor, and William Simmons, baritone, 
volunteered their serivces for half a 
week’s time and set out together on 
Monday, May 6, for Cape May, N. J. Mr. 
Milligan acted as accompanist for this 
excellent quartet and arranged the pro- 
grams. He has been active all year in 
bringing good musical entertainment to 
the soldiers at Camp Merritt and knows 
what the men like. The four singers have 
all of them given of their time during the 
season just closing to singing in the 
camps also. 
At Cape May there is the large 
naval training station, Wissahickon Bar- 
racks, where they gave a concert at the 


Y. M. C. A. on Monday evening, May 6 
and on the following afternoon at the 
navy hospital. The same evening they 
sang for the sailors at Sewall’s Point, 
and on Wednesday evening at the army 
camp at Tuckahoe, -N. J., some thirty-five 
miles from Cape May. They sang solos, 
duets and quartets in all thei. concerts 


* and were given cheer after cheer every- 


where. At Cape May they found Aus- 
tin Hughes, tenor, formerly of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, active in Y. 
M. C. A. work, and at Tuckahoe Charles 
Derbyshire, formerly known as a concert 
baritone in New York, acting in a simi- 
lar capacity. 

The plan of devoting a number of days 
to this work, as these artists did, proved 
highly successful and it is to be hoped 
that other singers and instrumentalists 
will follow their example. On Monday 
evening, May 20, these artists gave a 
fine program for the boys at Camp Mer- 
ritt, Tenafly, N. J. 

















ARTHUR | 


LOESSER 


(Former Assisting Artist with Maud Powell) 


ee | 


| 
Pianist | 
| 








| 
What the critics say: | 
| 


“Arthur Loesser played with more bravura and tone color than many 
a much better known performer.’’—N. Y. Evening Globe. | 
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501 Fifth Ave., New York | 
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“ESSENTIAL” TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


If “actual performers in legitimate concerts, operas 
or theatrical performances” are regarded under the 
new draft ,egulations as engaged in essential occupa- 
tics it would seem only logical that persons preparing 
themselves to become such performers and the indi- 
viduals instructing them to that end should obtain simi- 
lar governmental recognition. We have no guarantee 
that the war is to end this year, next year, four years 
from now or six years hence. We have our hopes and 
our hypotheses, but no more. If—as mankind must 
pray it does not—the struggle should endure another 
six to ten years, the ranks of “actual musical perform- 
ers” will need replenishment, and as time passes the 
Government will probably find that instead of needing 
fewer musicians, it needs more. Should not, then, the 
status of teachers become automatically obvious. Of 
course there must be some means of demonstrating the 
“usefulness of every instructor. Charlatans ought to get 
short shrift. But teachers, after all, are in the very 
nature of things indispensable to the maintenance of 
the supply of Be petformers in legitimate concerts 
and operas.” Té~draft them as “inessential,” while 
granting immunity to their finished products, would 
be a good deal like dispatching to the front all train- 
ing camp officers and expecting raw draft recruits to 
become skilled warriors through some miraculous proc- 
ess of unaided volition. 

Final determination of the matter is left to local ex- 
emption boards. All will be well if the individuals com- 
posing these allow themselves to be guided by the dic- 
tates of ordinary workaday reason. That the question 
should not have been settled specifically in the Provost 
Marshal’s order is, however, somewhat regrettable. 
The proper course does not seem to be a highly debat- 
able one, particularly when the Government has given 
music such decisive indorsement. 








“AMERICA” REWRITTEN 


Angelo M. Read of Buffalo, who periodically writes 
interesting letters on a wide variety of topics, asked 
in MusIcaAL AMERICA “Open Forum” columns last week 
for a new setting of “America.” He was moved to 
make this demand by the report that a motion to make 
this hymn the national anthem was before the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Read thinks highly of Samuel 
Smith’s lines—more highly, indeed, than of Francis 
Scott Key’s—and we are not sure that many will not 
agree with his comparative estimate of “My Country, 


_penny-wise policy as a heritage. 


’Tis of Thee” and the “Star-Spangled Banner.” But 
he does not see “why we need to seek the music of other 
nations to make up for home delinquencies or, perhaps, 
deficiencies.” 

Many have thought like Mr. Read and numberless 
have been the attempts to correct the supposedly fla- 
grant error. Yet logic and propriety are impotent 
against the hard fact of popular habit and popular 
usage. A national anthem is a folksong. A folksong 
is what it is in defiance of every consideration of art 
and ethics. The keenest, the most unanswerable 
aesthetic or philosophical reasons in the world could 
be brought to bear on it to no purpose. Once a song 
like “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” or the “Marseillaise” is adopted by a nation 
the individual who tries to supplant it on a matter 
of principle bootlessly fights the stars in their 
courses. Dozens of “My Country, ’Tis of Thees” and 
“Star-Spangled Banners” have been written. Musically 
some of them were decidedly better than the tunes of 
“God Save the King” or “To Anacreon in Heaven.” 
But what has become of them despite the force of the 
d@rguments with which they were buttressed? 

Mr. Read’s patriotism in deploring the foreign origin 
of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” is undoubtedly sincere, 
but patriotism is not going to help one jot in effectually 
substituting some made-to-order melody for the familiar 
one. After all, what if it is foreign, this melody? Is 
not the tune of our “Star-Spangled Banner” English, 
and of rather lowly origin at that? But do we rever- 
ence it less or esteem it less representatively American 
for that reason? A fig for your newly-made “America” 
or “Star-Spangled Banner”! National anthems which 
man respects and loves are not arbitrarily manufac- 
tured and served up ready-made. They take root in 
the popular heart and grow there. They are not to be 
extirpated by music happening to be better manicured 
or more ostentatiously “home-made.” 





WILL THEY GET IT? 


Thanks to the generosity of a public spirited citizen, 
New York is again assured of four open-air orchestral 
concerts this summer. Eventually the great music- 
craving element of this great city may become recon- 
ciled to a condition which sprang into being during 
the Mitchel administration. It is to be devoutly hoped 
that the present administration will not regard this 
If a budget must be 
reduced it were wiser not to attempt it by paring the 
city’s meager allowance of orchestral music. 

The people, particularly the poorer people, of New 
York are thorough-going music-lovers. So much is a 
certainty. Among them are thousands to whom band 
music, however excellent, can never take the place of 
symphonic utterance. How do the city fathers propose 
to satisfy this wholesome appetite? Are they puerile 
or complacent enough to imagine that a few orchestral 
concerts (paid for out of a private purse) will meet the 
need ? 

In August of last year Marcus Marks, then Borough 
President of Manhattan, made some significant state- 
ments to MUSICAL AMERICA. “In the Board of Esti- 
mate,” he declared, “I fought against reduction for 
music in the parks during the summer months. We 
ought to have as much good music as possible in the 
public parks, especially in a vast city like New York, 
which is cosmopolitan in the character of its population. 
Here, where we have so many representatives of the 
various foreign nations, there is pressing need for a 
language which all can understand and enjoy, the uni- 
versal tongue—music.” 

It would seem unnecessary at this late day to dwell 
upon or even cite the peculiar potency of music in 
igniting and keeping aflame the finest spirit of patriot- 
ism, to distill the essence of self-sacrifice from the soul 
of common man. 

This possession that is music’s should weigh heavily 
with the custodians of the city’s exchequer. Money ex- 
pended upon good music for our people is an investment 
that will yield rich spiritual returns. The priests and 
prophets of Kultur have long sensed the power of great 
music to lighten crushing burdens. It is a fair weapon, 
one that a democracy cannot afford to discard. 

The people of New York want symphonic music, un- 
grudgingly dispensed, and they want a great deal of it. 
Will they get it? 





All credit is due L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles 
manager, for his far-sightedness in bringing so emi- 
nent a pianist as Leopold Godowsky to that city to 
inaugurate a master school. The plan has the broad- 
est possible educational significance and will be watched 
with keen interest by musicians throughout the country. 
With the progressive spirit and co-operation of Selby 
C. Oppenheimer in San Francisco and Lawrence Lam- 
bert in Portland, the venture becomes of more than 
merely local significance. It gives the Pacific Coast a 
new prestige and importance in musical matters. 
Future seasons will undoubtedly see other noted artists 
following up the work which promises to begin so 
auspiciously. 








PERSONALITIES 




















Eddy Brown, Leopold Auer and Mme. Bogutzka-Stein 


Lovers of violin art will recognize at once the trio 
in the above picture. The latter was taken some years 
ago, when Eddy Brown was studying with Leopold 
Auer and reveals the venerable professor, his pianist- 
colleague, Mme. Stein, and Mr. Brown. 


Oetteking—Hanna Brocks-Oettekimg, soprano, is an 
ardent admirer of songs by American composers. At 
her various appearances she has featured works of 
Burleigh, MacDowell, Kriens, Waldrop, Kramer and 
numerous other Americans. 


Myers—Henry I. Myers, the New York composer, 
coach and accompanist, who has written many success- 
ful songs, recently disclosed gifts as a poet. The lyrics 
of a new Liberty hymn entitled “Liberty Shall Not 
Die,” composed by Isidor Luckstone and dedicated to 
Mme. Eleanora de Cisneros, were written by Mr. Myers. 


Eikenberry—Herbert Eikenberry, for a number of 
years connected with MUSICAL AMERICA’S European De- 
partment as foreign representative, has enlisted in the 
U. S. Army as interpreter. For the present Mr. Eiken- 
berry is stationed at Camp Taylor, Ky., pending the 
shipment to the front in France of the military con- 
tingent to which he is detailed. 


Caruso—Enrico Caruso stood on historic Washington 
Rock, in the Watchung Mountains, near Plainfield, N. J., 
a few days ago and sang the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
The tenor, who was in Plainfield at the invitation ot 
Mrs. Frederick Goddard, was inspired, as he said, by 
the beauty of the spot and its historic associations, and 
climbing the rock he sang the anthem for the party of 
friends. 

Lindgren—Lydia Lindgren, the soprano, bought a 
poster of “The War Nurse,” by Harrison Fisher, at the 
performance at the Palace Theater on May 22, for 
which she paid $125, which was donated to the Red 
Cross. Miss Lindgren has appeared at many of the 
camps and has sung before 50,000 soldiers within the 
last few months. On June 24 she will leave for a coat 
to coast tour with the Liberty Band. 


Noack—Sylvain Noack, the Dutch violinist and sec- 
ond concert-master of the Boston Symphony Orchestru, 
will again join the musical notables at Bar Harbor, 
Me., this summer. He will be heard there during the 
season in a number of trio recitals with Ethel Cave 
Cole, pianist, and Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist. Mme. 
eae who is also a gifted violinist, will accompany 

im. 

Cadman—Charles Wakefield Cadman, whose Ameri- 
can opera, “Shanewis,” was one of the sensations of the 
New York season, is resting at his Los Angeles bunga- 
low before beginning some new work, and finishing the 
orchestration of a one-act opera, composed two years 
ago. “Shanewis” has been signed again for next sea- 
son, and will probably be used again as a double bill 
with “Cavalleria,” “Coq d’Or,” “Pagliacci,” and other 
short operas. 


Moore—Edward C. Moore, critic of the Chicago 
Journal and Chicago representative of MusicaAL AMER- 
IcA, has written the music for “The Masque of Illinois,” 
believed to be the first publication of the kind by any 
American commonwealth, and covering the 245 years of 
Illinois’ history. The music is partly of independent 
composition and partly an arrangement of melodies of 
the periods dealt with. Indian themes, English folk- 
songs and old French music are all introduced. Mr. 
Moore is official pageant composer of Illinois. 


Riegelman—Mabel Riegelman, the soprano, has five 
members of her family in active war service at the 
present time. They are her only brother, Carl Riegel- 
man; her cousins, Captain Stanley M. Isaacs, Lieut. 
Harold Riegelman, Private Samuel Herman, and her 
uncle, M. M. Isaacs, athletics promoter in the Y. M. 
C. A. at Camp Sheridan. Miss Riegelman has made 
many concert appearances for the Red Cross and other 
war benefits and in aid of the Liberty Loan. She ap- 
peared recently at the Stadium in New York and was 
presented with an American flag. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


‘6 OST of the dangerous enemy 

aliens are rounded up, thanks to 
music,” a Secret Service agent related a 
few days ago. 

“You see,” he continued, “we simply 
attend all the musical affairs possible, 
making it a point to be present when the 
Anthem is played. The persons who ap- 
plaud too loudly or who cheer wildly are 
spotted at once. 

“We investigate and usually the sus- 
pected person is dangerous in proportion 


to the amount of noise he made.” 
* ob a 


A Newark Seer 


Dear Can. Firm.: 


If you can this you’re no longer a 
friend of mine. The Newark “Evening 
News” of May 25 says, “Miss Minnie E. 
Schwartz . . . will give a recital... 
next Friday night.” The Sunday “Call’ 
of May 26, however, says, “Minnie E. 
Schwartz gave a piano recital . . . on 
Friday evening. The young lady . : 
disclosed her abilities and her command 
of technique. . . . Mr. Nelson supplied 
the orchestral background as well as it 
could be done upon a second piano... . 


’ 


There was much applause for the per- 


former, who added several numbers.” 
Not that I want to find fault with Mr. 
Kuhn’s criticism; on the contrary, I want 
to praise his clairvoyance. It is always 
a pleasure to know whether you are go- 
ing to hear a good concert or a poor one. 


Newark, N. J.. May 27, 1918. 
* * # 


A Welsh Basso 
[From the N. Y. Mail] 


One need not be reminded that when 
a Welshman is a bass singer he is bass, 
and is proud of it. A Welshman, who 
was a fine bass, dreamt that he was in 
heaven and, of course, in the choir. But 
even he had not imagined what a fine 
voice he had. 

There were millions of sopranos, con- 
traltos and tenors, but he was the only 
bass present. During a chorus Gabriel, 
who was conducting, waved a hand to 
the Welshman, and whispered, “Not 
quite so much bass, please.” 

* * * 


The Unmusical Cat 


[From the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph] 


The landlady bustled up to her new 
lodger as he came down to breakfast the 
first morning. 


“Good morning, sir,” she wheezed. 

“Good morning,” said the lodger. 

“T hope youve had a good night’s 
rest,” said the landlady. 

“No,” said the mild-manner little man. 
“Your cat kept me awake.” 

“Oh,” said the landlady, tossing her 
head, “I suppose you’re going to ask me 
to have the poor thing killed.” 

“No, not exactly,” said the gentle 
. “But would you very much mind 
having it tuned?” 

* * & 


Squashing ‘‘ Jazz Music ”’ 
[By Edward C. Moore of Chicago] 

Probably for the inculcation of a.prop- 
erly musical spirit, passengers for the 
North Shore Musical Festival at Evans- 
ton, Ill., have been greeted by this on 
every elevated platform, in blue letters 
on a one-sheet poster: 


SHOW YOUR DISAPPROVAL 
PUBLICLY 
and 
HOLD YOUR NOSE 
Whenever you hear 
JAZZ MUSIC. 
It is disgusting, it is demoralizing and 
it is not music. It will soon share the 
fate of the CABARETS, which are re- 


sponsible for its birth; but the more you 
help, the 


QUICKER THE RELIEF. 
Civic CENSORSHIP COMMITTEE. 
cs * * 


Mr. Dixie Defends Miss Baird 


Dixie Hines writes us (referring to 
last week’s column) that “the well-in- 


_ formed Baird Leonard of the New York 


Telegraph” is not a gentleman, but a 
Miss. 
We blush for our mistake. 


(Eira) 
VOLPE TO LEAD OPEN-AIR 
SYMPHONY SERIES INN. Y. 


Noted Soloists to Aid Big Orchestra in 
Popular Nightly Summer Con- 
certs in Lewisohn Stadium 





A “Summer Music Festival” of open- 
air concerts is to be given at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, College of the City 
of New York, starting Sunday evening, 
June 23, according to an announcement 
by the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. A 
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SAMUEL A. 
BALDWIN 























AMUEL ATKINSON BALDWIN, 
organist, composer, conductor and 
teacher, born in Lake City, Minn., on 
Jan. 25, 1862. Received his first train- 
° ing in St. Paul, 

where he studied 
under Frank 
Wood and later 
under Alfred 
Goodyear. At the 
age of fifteen 
made _ his first 
public appearance 
in St. Paul, becom- 
ing at the same 
time organist in 
House of Hope 
Presbyterian 
Church, St. Paul. 
In 1880 went 
abroad to study. 
From Gustave 
lessons on_ the 





Merkel he 


took 
organ, taking composition from Franz 


Wiillner, counterpoint. with William 
Rischbieter and piano with Jean 
Louis Nicodé. In 1885, after graduat- 


ing from the Royal Conservatory at 


Dresden, returned to America and be- 
came organist in Plymouth Church of 
Chicago for four years. From 1889 to 
1895, organist and choral director in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, founding the 
St. Paul and Minneapolis Choral Asso- 
ciations. Became organist at the Church 
of Intercession in New York in 1895, and 
after seven years became organist of 
the Holy Trinity Church in Brooklyn 
until 1911. 

Since 1907 has been professor of mu- 
sic and organist in the College of the 
City of New York. Especially popular 
are his semi-weekly recitals, which have 
become an institution at the college. Has 
already given 619 of these organ recitals, 
whose programs have included 4766 
numbers of 927 different pieces, and his 
audiences have equalled 800,000. His 
compositions are a Symphony, Suite and 
Overture for orchestra; a cantata, “The 
Triumph of Love,” to the words of 
Schiller; String Quartet, Trio and his 
published songs and anthems. Was one 
of the founders of the American Guild 
of Organists, of which he was warden 
from 1903 to 1908. Married thirty-one 
years ago. Present home in New York. 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! It stirs thoughts of 
the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession— its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
; ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton 
i Louisville, 
Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., and represented by the 
foremost dealers throughout the world. 


In many a 


Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 























symphony orchestra of ninety musicians, 
under the baton of Arnold Volpe, as- 
sisted by specially engaged grand opera 
stars and chorus, will give popular and 
patriotic programs nightly. 

The majority of the seats in the am- 
phitheater, numbering 6000, will be sold 
at twenty-five cents, including war tax; 
there will also be reserved seats. Sol- 
diers and sailors in the uniform of the 
U. S. and the Allies will be admitted to 
the Stadium free. In case of rain, the 
scheduled performance will take place in 
the adjoining Great Hall of the City 
College. 

Arrangements for this important civic 
enterprise have been made by a commit- 
tee composed of Mrs. Charles B. Alex- 
ander, Mrs. Newbold Le Roy Edgar, 
Mrs. Robert L. Gerry, Mrs. Charles S. 
Guggenheimer, Mrs. Charles Dana Gib- 
son, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. Thomas 
Hastings and Mrs. Charles H. Senff. 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer is chair- 
man and Le Roy W. Baldwin is treas- 
urer. 

It is the purpose of “his plan to pro- 
vide healthful and legitimate outdoor 
recreation for the thousands of soldiers 
and sailors passing through New York 
and also for the great masses in the con- 
gested districts of the city, who are at 
a loss where to seek comfort on the hot 
summer evenings. The above committee 
has established a guarantee fund, but it 
is hoped that the public response will 
make the concerts eventually self-sup- 
porting. A special platform with elab- 
orate acoustic devices and an extensive 
system of lighting will be erected under 
the supervision of Edward Siedle, tech- 
nical director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

The soloists will be chosen from such 
artists as Mmes, Alda, Case, Craft, 
Gates, Gentle, Fitziu, Didur, Easton, 
Fornia, Howard, Namara, Peterson, 
Lazzari, Romaine, Rappold, Miller, Mor- 
gana, Sparkes, Sundelius, Marsh, Stan- 
ley, Teyte and Messrs. Althouse, 
Chalmers, Didur, Diaz, de Luca, Hackett, 
Martin, Martinelli, Laurenti, Middleton, 
Mardones, Rothier, de Segurola, Scott, 
Werrenrath and Clarence Whitehill. 
They will also be recruited from such 
organizations as the Metropolitan Opera 
House Chorus, under the direction of 
Giulio Setti; the Paulist Choristers with 
Father Finn, conductor, and the Bethle- 
hem Bach Choir. 

Several popular operas will be given in 
concert form, and guest conductors will 


be invited on certain occasions. The 
performances will be under the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau, which managed successfully the 
first open-air grand opera performances 
in New York city at the same stadium 
two years ago. 





LEVITZKI GIVES TEN ENCORES 





Pianist Delights Recital Auditors at 


“Globe” Music Club 


It was “Levitzki Night” on Wednes- 
day, May 29, at the Globe Music Club at 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York. 
The young Russian pianist gave a mag- 
nificent program, including the Bach 
“Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue,” Bee- 
thoven’s “Appassionata”’ Sonata and 
works by Gluck-Brahms, Mozart, Chopin, 


Rubinstein and Liszt. 

The “Marcia alla Turea” from the 
Mozart Sonata in A Major and the 
Chopin “Butterfly” Etude were given 
with such exquisite delicacy that Levitzki 
was obliged to repeat them. At the end 
of the concert the crowd rushed to the 
platform and clamored for more. Mr. 
Levitzki added in all eight extra num- 


.bers, which brought the encores up to 


ten. There seemed no limit to his endur- 
ance, when one considers that after the 
already exacting program he added the 
Twelfth Rhapsody of Liszt and the 
“Marche Militaire” of Schubert-Tausig. 
The other encores were the Beethoven 
“Ecossaises,” three Waltzes of Chopin, 
and upon request a Valse of his own. 





Easton and Maclennan Earn Operatic 
Triumphs in Pittsburgh 


Florence Easton, the soprano, whose 
advent in the Metropolitan Opera House 
last season was marked by extraordinary 
success, has been re-engaged for the sea- 
son of 1918-19 at this institution. At 
present Florence Easton and her hus- 
band, the tenor Francis Maclennan, are 
making triumphant appearances at the 
five weeks’ season of French and 
Italian opera at the Alvin Theater in 
Pittsburgh. The season was inaugu- 
rated on May 23 with Miss Easton as 
Carmen, and on the 27th Miss Easton 
and Francis Maclennan made their joint 
appearance in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Musicians and Musical Examinations 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Numerous activities have prevented 
me from following the action of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation in reorganizing the association 
on a basis of Examinations and Graded 
Certificates of membership. However, 
having been asked by some distinguished 
member of that body .o express my opin- 
ion in that matter, I feel it my duty to 
state my standpoint, which is exactly the 
same as I had the opportunity to declare 
some time ago in several articles pub- 


lished by MusIcAL AMERICA and the Mu- 
sical Observer. 

Music is a free art, it is inspiration, 
it is individuality, and cannot be bound 
by rules and laws, or it would cease to be 
an art. 

Take, for instance, the most important 
branch of music: Composition. There 
exist a great number of old and more 
recent methods, manuals, treatises of 
Theory, Harmony, Composition, but you 
will hardly find one of the rules given in 
those books followed by modern com- 
posers. “Forbidden” parallel fifths and 
octaves, regular resolutions of disso- 
nances, accepted forms of composition as, 
approved by the classics, like canon, 
fugue, lied, sonata, etc., all thrown on a 
heap to the old rubbish and considered 
only as “Ancient History.” Discords, 
absence of all classical types, perféct 
emancipation from all the old, accepted 
rules have become the “rule” of to-day. 
Everybody does just as he likes. 

Take now singing, piano playing, vio- 
lin, etc. and here also you will not find a 
teacher or a performer who does not find 
fault with the methods of another 
teacher. If a pupil passes from one 
teacher to another, he has to start again 
from the very beginning, “Better a pupil 
who does not know anything, than one 
who has been ‘misled’ by an incapable 
teacher!” (all teachers are “incapable” 
in the eyes of another teacher). 

I do not speak only of jealous, im- 
potent musicians, but as well of re- 
nowned, earnest artists. I heard 
Joachim, the strictly classical violinist, 
speak with contempt of Sarasate, the 
genial Spanish virtuoso, and again Sara- 
sate make jokes about the professeur 
allemand, who for him was the personiv 
fication of pedantry and narrowminded- 
ness, and still both of them were unques- 
tionably great artists. Their mutual con- 
tempt was not actuated by jealousy but 
by totally different points of view; Sara- 
sate would never have been able to enter 
into the spirit of Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn as did Joachim, and Joachim, 
again, never would have attained the 
brilliancy, the glistening colors of the 
Spanish virtuoso. Kiel, the great oratorio 
composer, considered Wagner as lacking 
earnest musica! education, because he 
was not able to compose severe canons 
and fugues. As a matter of fact, as 
Wagner tried to be elected as a member 
of the Berlin Academy, all musician 
members opposed his election and he was 
accepted only through the intervention 
of the painters and sculptors. Wagner, 
again, found fault with almost all com- 
posers, especially Verdi, Rossini and 
Meyerbeer. Rossini said of Wagner that 
he had “tolerable moments but nasty 
quarters of hour.” A dramatic singer 
finds the “pyrotechnics” of a coloratura 
diva deprived of any artistic value, so 
do many music critics. On the other 
hand the diva finds that the dramatic 
singer “screams” and the sublime “bel 
canto” is totally spoiled by his or her 
tragic grimaces. Brahms found the 


music of Tchaikovsky dilettantic and 
superficial and the Russian maestro had 
a deep rooted aversion to the works of 
Brahms. Richard Strauss finds Bizet’s 
“Carmen” a worthless patchwork. 

I could multiply ad infinitum the in- 
stances of the fallaciousness of judg- 
ment by musicians on their fellow mu- 
sicians, but I must say that it could not 
be otherwise. True art must have a de- 
cided individuality, a decided physiog- 
nomy. A composer, a performer has his 
own views in art, he finds his own opin- 
ions, his own taste the only one right and 
must, accordingly, repudiate all other 
views which dissent from his own. The 
greater the artist, the stronger individu- 
ality he will possess, the more absurd he 
will find the ways of other artists. 

Hove ridiculous it would be to have one 
of these artists examine another. How 
could you have a pedantic, old-fashioned 
teacher examine a Debussy or a Ravel 
or, vice versa, have a thoroughbred mod- 
ernist examine a musician educated in 
the old classical school? Nobody would 
pass the examination! It would happen 
that the candidate would laugh about his 
examiners, like Stolzing at Beckmesser. 

The artist cannot be measured by the 
yard, the value of an artist is shown only 
by the success of his works, by the re- 
sults of his teachings, as disclosed in his 
pupils; that alone is the true examina- 
tion. A diploma, a mere scrap of paper, 
will never make an artist out of some- 
body who is deprived of natural gifts 
and, on the other hand, a real genius will, 
like the sun, pour forth its light and 
cheer the world, in spite of the unfavor- 
able verdict of a few “ignoramuses.” 

EUGENIO DI PIRANI. 

New York, May 31, 1918. 





Singing-Marching Clubs 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


You in the East heard the call of Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania to 
organize singing - marching’ clubs 
throughout the country. Out here in the 
West we have heard the call and are 
glad of the suggestion. Our nation has 
not yet learned to sing its great national 
songs as it should. The choir of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, under my 
direction, has organized such a club and 
we are having weekly “sings” on down- 
town street corners. The public is re- 
sponding gladly. During the Red Cross 
week, after singing first at the street 
corner, we drove in trucks to the Albany 
Hotel and there sang to the’ assembled 
500 Red Cross workers. I am sure the 
idea is a good one and should be taken 
up in every community. 

FREDERICK SCHWEIKHER, 

President, Western Institute of 

Music and Dramatic Art. 

Denver, Col., May 23, 1918. 


Oboe Player Wants to Enlist 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am an oboe player anf am very anx- 
ious to enlist immediately in a good Army 
band, and am addressing this to you in 
the hope that you will publish it in your 
next issue and that it will come to the 
attention of band leaders in the Army. 

I understand that competent oboe play- 
ers are very hard to secure, and for that 
reason I would like as many leaders as 
possible to know that I am willing to 
join. 

Most of the bands around here are al- 
ready full or do not care to add oboe to 
their small instrumentation. 

C. R. RICE. 

272 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga., 

May 28, 1918. 








The Police Band 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of May 25 you say: “A 
movement is on foot to have the Police 
Band of New York, which is made up of. 
policemen exclusively, designated offi- 
cially as a municipal organization, whose 
duty it will be not only to supply music 
in the parks and piers during the sum- 
mer, but to do so at all municipal func- 
tions requiring band music.” 

And while the “municipal band” is 
playing in the parks, on the piers and 


at other functions, the professional mu- 
sicilan, who now makes part of his living 
from the parks, piers and functions, 
shall do police duty (!/). I am sur- 
prised to find the editor of a great musi- 
cal paper so short-sighted. 

The musical unions are nearly all kept 
busy just now in their efforts to prevent 
the army bands from taking the bread 
and butter from the mouths of the civil- 
ians. And now comes MUSICAL AMERICA 
with a scheme to put the police band in 
the same class. Why is not MUSICAL 
AMERICA on the side of the professional 
player instead of the amateur? 

Why is the police band anyway? It 
seems to me that if these men have time 
to spare it should be spent in striving to 
be better policemen and not musicians. 

You speak of the “seriousness of pur- 
pose” which underlies its work! Take a 
look at the record of attendance at re- 
hearsals, 

They certainly have a great booster in 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

New York, May 28, 1918. 





Commends “Musical America’s” Stand 
on Questions of Public Interest 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


MUSICAL AMERICA is quite a part of 
my studies. The pupils eagerly read 
every copy during moments of waiting, 
and your most excellent paper is enjoyed 
by all. The strong, fearless stand you 
take on the questions of public interest is 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
PAULINE H. CLARK. 

Boston, Mass., May 26, 1918. 





Growth of Community Singing 
To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I like your periodical immensely. It is 
a sane, legitimate paper, which inspires 


confidence in its editcrs. One feels that 
its pages contain real news, not that 
which is bartered for to a great extent. 
Pleased to tell you that I have estab 
lished community singing here on a per 
manent basis and that the “sings” are a 
great success. I am glad to see that your 
paper approves of community singing. 
The editorials in a certain musical sheet 
make one ashamed. I wonder if it is 
their ignorance of the wonderful import 
of community singing, also of the fact 
that it is now largely Government work? 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. J. ALEXANDER MAHAN, 
Director, Community Singing. 
Ellensburg, Wash., May 26, 1918. 





Appeal Brings Quantity of Good Music 
to Camp Stanley 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I want to thank you at this time fo: 
putting my plea for some good music 
in your paper and to say that it brought 
us quite a lot of music that had been 
used, but that will last us a good while. 

Would be glad to receive any old 
copies of MUSICAL AMERICA that you 
could send us, as we have no fund in 
the Y. M. C. A. to buy them and we 
have a great number of very fine musi- 
cians that would love to see such papers 
as MUSICAL AMERICA in the rack for 
their use. Yours truly, 

C. CUMMINGS. 

2: ee Be ee De 

Camp Stanley, Tex., May 24, 1918. 





Her Ninth Annual Subscription 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


One of my greatest pleasures is that 
of reading MusicAL AMERICA. My en- 
closed check is for payment for my ninth 
yearly subscription, which shows my ap- 
preciation and speaks for the benefits 
and educational value of the finest musi- 
cal periodical published. It has no peer! 
No musician should bé without it, as it 
is a musical stimulant and fills one with 
ambition. Wish you all prosperity, 

Your staunch supporter, 
MARIE SWEET BAKER. 
New York, June 1, 1918. 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
GRADUATES LARGE CLASS 


Soldier-Students Receive Diplomas— 
Melamet Singers in Concert 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 31.—The closing 
week at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music was marked with musical events 
that were of much interest. Each eve- 
ning an exhibition concert was given by 
advanced students, the program repre- 
senting efforts that held musical value 
of a high order. An evening was devoted 
to the work of the composition classes, 
and the hearing of this formative ma- 
terial pointed toward promise for many 
of those who are working along creative 
lines. Diplomas were awarded to eight 
students and teachers’ certificates were 
given to twenty-five on Friday evening, 
May 31, Harold Randolph, director of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, pre- 
siding and General Lawrason Riggs, 
president of the trustees of the Peabody 
Institute, awarding the honors. 

Loyal Carlon, a Pennsylvanian, who 
was awarded a certificate as teacher of 
violin, was not present, being in a 
Georgia camp, where he is in training as 
a soldier. Alberson Mowbray, another 
graduate, has already enlisted and will 
leave for duty. The other graduates 
were Lubov Breit, Florette Van Leer 
Hamburger, Minnie Rutenberg, Elsie 
Samuel, Katherine Simmerman, Samuel 
Sours and Charlotte Klein. 

Owing to the absence of many male 
members who are in the service, the 
Melamet Opera Class was obliged to di- 
vert its purpose at its recent perform- 
ance at Lehmann Hall and, instead of 
giving a production of “Martha,” sub- 
stituted a diversified program by the 
various singers of the class. Under the 
direction of David Melamet, choruses 
and solos were creditably presented by 
the class and individual members. Those 
per enuaies were Anna G. Baugher, 

innie Buckner, Lucy Davis, Elsie Mela- 
met, Louise Suchardt, Constance Nows- 
kowska, Henry Meyer, Harry Rosen- 





berger and A. Ashley Weech. Mrs. 
David Melamet supplied the accompani- 
ments. 

Otto Ortmann gave an illustrated lec- 
ture before the teachers of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, which embraced 
the results of the experiments that Mr. 
Ortmann has made throughout the sea- 
son in his work, psycho-musical research 
at the preparatory department. 

Nettie Williams, pianist, assisted by 
Maurice Kramer, violinist, students at 
the European Conservatory of Music, 
Henry Weinreich, director, gave a recital 
last night at the conservatory building. 
A program of taxing compositions en- 
abled the young musicians to show their 
training, which reflected credit on their 
instructors. a ae 


SCHENECTADY STIRRED 
BY NOTED SOLOISTS 


Orville Harrold, Hartridge Whipp and 
Meta Schumann Score with 
Festival Chorus 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., June 3.—Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” was given last 
Tuesday before a vast throng in the 
State Armory, by the Festival Chorus 
of 200, conducted by Alfred Hallam, and 
prominent soloists. One of the features 
of the inspiring performance was the ap- 
pearance of Meta Schumann, the so- 
prano, as soloist upon twenty-four hours’ 
notice, to take the place of Marie Staple- 
ton-Murray. Miss Schumann sang her 
part flawlessly and earned a genuine 
ovation. 

Orville Harrold, the tenor, also made 
a strong impression with his singing. He 
warmed up after his opening solo and 
won great applause. 

Hartridge Whipp, the baritone, sang 
with beauty of voice and artistry of in- 
terpretation in the ensemble and solo 
pages. 

Conductor Hallam demonstrated that 
the Festival Chorus is an organization 
worthy of strong civic support. 
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GENNARO CURCI RECALLS THE DISCOVERY OF 
AIS FAMED SISTER-IN-LA W—GALLI-CURCI 
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Has Determined to Devote 
Himself to Teaching Sing- 
ing—An Ardent Disciple of 
His Master, Cotogni — 
Paramount Importance of 
Simplicity and Poise 




















<¢fNRITICISM,” says Anatole France, 

“is the adventure of a soul among 
masterpieces.” And this is a statement 
pronounced with most reverence by that 
irreverent and _ beloved philosopher. 
Gennaro Curci, brother-in-law of Mme. 
Amelita Galli-Curci, has arrived at the 
same conclusion, save that the adventures 
of his soul have been not only among 
masterpieces, but also among master- 
souls. 

“For five years,” said Signor Curci to 
me, “I studied with one of the rare 
musical spirits, and for eight years I 
have worked with my sister-in-law, and 
have heard constantly that incomparable 
voice. And that is why I have now de- 
termined to leave my own career and 
teach others how to attain that sublime 
simplicity in singing, which has been 
reached by only a very few. And it is 
with the courage of these beautiful years 
behind me, in which I was able to an- 
alyze and understand, that I look 
straight ahead toward this new and in- 
spiring period in my life—my teaching.” 

Signor Curci, who has only been in 
the United States for a year and a half, 
speaks an unusually good English. But 
so radiant does he become in talking of 
his musical ideals, and so intense is his 
expression, that Choctaw- thus spoken 
would become a language of flowing sim- 
plicity. 


“Will you please tell me some more . 


about your adventures with these mas- 
ter-souls?” I asked. 

“T shall tell you about my first meet- 
ing with my sister-in-law,” he said with 
open pride. “I was studying in the 
Academy of St. Cecilia in Rome, taking 
singing with the great teacher, Cotogni, 
and piano with Molinari. It was in 1909 
that we were one day asked to the house 
of a friend—my brother and I. And 
there we heard Amelita Galli sing. 

“After she sang we went to her and 
we told her how glorious was her voice; 
that she must go and have an audition at 
the Teatro Costanzi. Signorina Galli 
laughed and said that the Teatro Cos- 
tanzi was only for great singers and she 





Gennaro Curci, Vocalist and Teacher 


could not even hope to sing there. I knew 
how splendid was her voice, so without 
her knowledge I went to the Costanzi 
and asked that she be given an audition. 
The managers agreed and told me to 
bring the lady on a certain morning 
when the director and Mugnone, the con- 
ductor, would be there. 


Galli-Curci’s First Audition 


“Then I told Signorina Galli. That 
morning Amelita, my brother and I went 
to the Costanzi. Her mother would not 
go, because she was too nervous. I ac- 
companied Amelita and she sang the 
‘Caro Nome.’ Immediately after she had 
sung the managers called us into the 
office, and before we left Amelita Galli 
had signed a contract to sing in the 
Costanzi. And the next season she made 
her début in ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Don Pro- 
copio.’ ” 

“In the meantime my brother and 
Amelita had fallen in love with each 
other; before she had left for Milan, 
after that season, they were engaged. 
You know the rest of Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
romance and career.” 

“And how about your own career?” 
I ventured. 


Also Sang in the Costanzi 


“T continued with my studies,” he said, 
“under Cotogni; then finally I, too, sang 
in the Costanzi, with my sister-in-law 
and with Caruso, Muzio and Bonci, under 
the conductorship of Toscanini, 
Mugnone, Mascagni and Guarnieri. I 
sang in the first performance of ‘Isa- 
beau.’ After that we toured all through 
Europe, and then in South and Central 
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4] Schenectady Union-S tar, May 22,1918: 

‘“‘HARTRIDGE WHIPP, BARITONE, 

SCORES REMARKABLE PERSONAL 
TRIUMPH.’’—Headline. 





With the first solo effort of Mr. 
Whipp it was seen that he was to score 
the personal hit of the evening. He gave 
a wonderful rendering of the numbers 
which fell to him. His enunciation was 
clear and distinct. His temperamental 
nature gave life and color to the lines 
which he sang and he carried his hearers 
far from the busy streets of the city. 

Mr. Whipp, throughout, was at his 
ease and his great artistry and remark- 
able personal magnetism knitted his 
audience to him thoroughly. The 
Schenectady Festival Chorus would do 
well to secure the services of Mr. Whipp 
at another time. 
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Schenectady Gazette, May 22, 1918: 


The Hiawatha parts were sung in an 
admirable spirit of exaltation and with a 
pleasing and expressive voice by Hart- 
ridge Whipp of New York, the baritone. 
Probably there are few more trying 
parts than the declaration of Hiawatha 
of his vision of the coming of the white 
men which was splendidly sung by Mr. 
Whipp. Many“other effective passages 
came to him and he sang them all de- 
lightfully. 
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First Heard Amelita Galli Sing 
in 1909 — Her Triumphant 
Audition at the Teatro 
Costanzi— Has Himself 
Sung at Latter Temple of 
Opera with Celebrities 




















America. We had been in Havana, 
Cuba, and were about to return to Italy, 
when we decided to come to see New 
York for a month. We had been here 
but a while, when my sister-in-law signed 
her contract. And here is where she 
found her career. 

“Ever since my brother and Ameiita 
have been married, which is now eight 
years, she has, of course, had no teacher. 
She and I have worked together. Since 
I have been here she sings two hours 
each day and I play for her. And we 
find nothing so pleasant, so gratifying— 
we three—as to sit together and work 
over new music and study new works. 

“Last year we were all together in 
the mountains. For two hours each day 
we would work over ‘Dinorah’ and 
‘Lakmé’ and ‘Rigoletto.’ And then we 
would walk and go horseback riding, and 
automobiling, and enjoy life. My sister- 
in-kaw loves horseback riding. One day 
last summer she fell,from her horse, and 
the doctor told her she must go to bed. 
That day I told her we could have no 
practice. But she would have none of 
my objections. She must see if she still 
has her voice, and how it goes, and 
whether she sings just the same as ever. 
So I went to the piano and she was in 
her room, and we practised together this 
way. And after our regular two hours, 
when she was quite convinced that she 
still had her voice, she consented to rest. 


Fulfilment of Cotogni’s Theories 


“It is by hearing her singing, as well 
as by remembering the principles that 
used to be propounded to me by my 
teacher, Cotogni, that have made me 
want to teach. Her singing, as I have 
studied it, is the realization, the living 
fulfilment of the theories voiced to me by 
my master. Cotogni used always to 
preach naturalness, ease and simplicity 
in singing. When pupils would sing be- 
fore him, sometimes they would become 
self-conscious and attempt to assume a 
pose. .Then Cotogni would say to them, 
‘That is not the way,’ and he would place 
his hand on the piano and with the 
greatest ease sing as purely as a young 
man, though he was then eighty-five 
years of age. 

“It is this same simplicity, this very 
ease that I wish to teach those who shall 
be my pupils. It is a simplicity, how- 
ever, that can be acquired only with the 
utmost and all-consuming work. First, 
it requires absolute knowledge and con- 
trol of the mechanical apparatus; the 
ability to have continuous mastery of 
the vocal organs, of course. And then 
the person must be an artist, must have 
the soul of a musiciaa, as must the 
teacher. So that the voice, however 
fine it may be, will be used with artistic 
discrimination; so that the artist will 
not seem to be singing Verdi, or Wag- 
ner, or Bach as if they were alike. 

“Above all, however, I wish again to 
emphasize simplicity in singing. Often 
I have sat watching the audience when 
Amelita sings. She is on the stage and 
she seems to be saying to them as she 
sings, ‘I love to be singing for you.’ And 
the audience sits restful and calm, hear- 
ing the glory of her voice. It is over— 
and they are at her feet. I have 
watched the audience, too, when others 
are singing. Often the voices have been 
beautiful, but the artists have been tense 
and restrained. I have seen the audi- 
ence sit there anxiously, a trifle strained, 
and when it is over their enthusiasm is 
not the same. 


Psychology of the Audience 


“That is the psychology of the audi- 
ence. The calm of the artist and the 
ease of the audience—it is like electric- 
ity—are two points; they touch, and you 
have the burst of enthusiasm. It is not 
the God gift of the voice alone which 
produces the few rare artists of the 


world. It is the control, the manner of 
singing and ease before the public that 
also help. When first Cotogni, my teacher, 
heard Mme. Galli-Curci, he cried, and 
said, ‘This takes me back to my youth; I 
am fifty years younger now.’ It was be- 
cause he heard the very embodiment of 
his teaching—here was the ideal that 
during his whole career he had been 
striving to have his pupils reach. 

“T believe that this simplicity can be 
taught best in the old methods, not by 
the new theories. Nowadays our sing- 
ers lose their voices, are capable of no 
more singing, when they are still com- 
paratively young. Yet this was not so 
in the older days of song—and this is 
not because the voices are of less worth. 
It is because there is not sufficient ease 
and repose; too much tenseness, too much 
anxiety in the singing. 

“It is not my desire to teach pupils 
who come to me to learn a Romanza or 
two, so that they may preen themselves 
before their friends. For them I have 
no use, nor would there be any joy in 
teaching them. I want to have pupils 
who are willing to work, to give all of 
themselves to their studies, as long as 
need be, so that they can learn the glory 
of the art of simplicity and beauty. And 
as for myself,” he concluded radiantly, 
“it is my fervent wish to find a virgin 
voice, untaught, yet pure, and to make 
of it something to thrill the world—to 
produce another, among those rare art- 
ists in musical history.” 

And I knew that Signor Curci could 
never forget the glory of those thirteen 
vears—since he was seventeen—and the 
“adventures of his soul” among master- 
souls. He had learned the art of true 
analysis, and he was now praying that 
he might add to the joy of the world 
by giving it another Galli-Curci. 

FRANCIS R. GRANT. 








Choir of Hartford High School in 
Annual Concert 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 20.—The an- 
nual concert by the choir of the Public 
High School took place Friday evening, 
May 17, at Foot Guard Hall. There were 
about 500 school children in the chorus 
and Haydn’s “Creation” was the work 
given. Ralph L. Baldwin, supervisor of 
music, conducted, and the soloists were 
Norma L. Smith, soprano; Hubert L. 
Maercklein, tenor, and Elbert L. Couch, 
bass. The Beeman and Hatch Orchestra 
accompanied, assisted at the piano by 
Helen G. Lawrence. The audience was 
large and appreciative. T. E. C. 





Riverside Choral Club in Concert 


The Riverside Choral Club, Harry 
Horsfall, conductor, gave its second con- 
cert on May 24 at the Hotel Marseilles, 
New York. Mrs. Madden, Miss Brown, 
Vere Richards and Alfred de Manby 
were the soloists. The part-songs given 
by the club were an especially enjoyable 
feature. 
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‘‘Symphony Orchestra in Brass’’ to Give 
Series of Free Concerts at Columbia 


Wealthy Patrons Make Community Events Possible in New York During Summer—All-Amer- 
ican Programs Will Be Featured, Under Leadership of Noted Composers—Percy Grainger, 
Henry Hadley and John C. Freund Are to Appear Before Audiences 














‘¢7NOLUMBIA UNIVERSITY took hold 
~~ of my idea of a summer session of 
band concerts—free—but with admission 
by ticket—enthusiastically as soon as I 
proposed it and made it its own.” So 
said Edwin Franko Goldman, founder and 
conductor of the New York Military 
Band, who has organized the series of 
concerts. “And as regards quality and 
scope, it’s about the biggest thing any 
military band has yet tried to do.” He 
continued, “You see, a good many people 
run away with the idea that a brass band 
is just a band, good enough to set our 
boys in khaki marching with vim and 
vigor, capable of plenty of taking ‘rough 
effects’; but quite unable to express finer 
shades of musical meaning and expres- 
sion. Anyone who has this idea will be 
able to convince himself that he’s mis- 
taken if he wants to come up to the Col- 
umbia Green this summer and hear us 
play. 

“A celebrated musician once called the 
military band a ‘symphony orchestra in 
brass’; he had only the good one in mind, 





Merle 
Alcock 


Contralto 








Wins New Triumphs 


“Most generously endowed young 
singer, with a contralto voice of wide 
range and opulent quality and a fin- 
ished art of singing.” 

Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, May 9. 


“Remarkable instance of her ability to 
charm an audience. A burst of ap- 
plause swept through the great audi- 
‘torium and continued for two or three 
minutes. It was an ovation. 

Daily Telegraph, Macon, Ga., May 14. 


“Delightful personality and one of the 
most beautiful voices now being heard 
on the concert platform. Delivered 
her solos with all the artistry every- 
where associated with her name.” 
Hartford Times, April to. 


“Her singing last night was one of the 
greatest artistic treats heard here in a 


long time.” 
Hartford Post, April 11. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


‘One West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York 








of course, and he was right, Given the 
players—and my men are all artists, re- 
cruited among the best players of the 


New York Philharmonic, the New York 
Symphony and the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestras—there is little a really 
fine band cannot do justice to, musically 
and artistically. Incidentally, every man 
in my orchestra is a ‘one hundred per 
center.’ Not one has been accepted who 
is not an American citizen of the right 
sort, with all that that implies. 

“Why do I lay stress on the artistic 
quality of their playing? Well, it is a 
new departure in a way. The ordinary 
band program, as a rule, follows the line 
of natural resistance. It lists marches, 
intermezzos, some popular operatic se- 
lections with cornet solos and not much 
else. My idea is to present the very best 
symphonic music that has been written 
as well as operatic numbers and others 
that are usually presented only by sym- 
phonic orchestras. Our first program, for 
instance, includes such things as Masse- 
net’s splendidly dramatic ‘Phedre’ Over- 
ture, the ‘Triumphal March’ from Man- 
cinelli’s ‘Cleopatra,’ excerpts from Ver- 
di’s ‘Aida,’ agner’s ‘Lohengrin,’ and 
that fine and truly American work, Vic- 
tor Herbert’s ‘American Fantasy.’ And 
they will be played in such a way that 
the hearer will go away knowing that 
the band is an artistic possibility as well 
as a parade necessity. 

“Columbia University, under whose 
auspices the series of thirty concerts will 
be given and which has indorsed them as 
an addenda to its summer session of mu- 
sic work, is doing something for us which 
it has done for no other similar organiza- 
tion. It is putting up a special band 
stand with an ‘acoustic shell.’ The con- 
certs themselves have been made pos- 
sible through the generosity of a small 
group of New York music-lovers, persons 
of means, among them Mrs. Daniel Gug- 
genheim, who recently sent me a check 
for a large amount with a warm endorse- 
ment of the ‘splendid undertaking’ and 
every wish for its success. And this suc- 
cess, the authorities at Columbia, espe- 
cially Dr. James C. Egbert, head of the 
summer session, have done all in their 
power to prepare. 

“There are various ways in which these 
concerts get away altogether from the 
ordinary ‘band concert’ idea. First of 
all, though the concerts are popular 
we’re going to give the best music. But 
we are not going to experiment with so- 
called ‘high-brow’ compositions which, 
though they may stand for interesting 
phases in the contemporary evolution 
and growth of music as an art, are too 
abstruse to be understood by a general 
music-loving audience. And with the 
idea of popularity in programs, popular- 
ity in its fine and decent sense, we are 
going to combine the spirit of patriotism 
and of the community. We want the sol- 
dier boys and the sailor boys to come 
and hear us play. They are exempt from 
the rule we have made that, although the 
concerts are free, those who want to hear 
them must apply for tickets. The boys 
who have put on the uniform to serve 
the country need show no ticket to be 
admitted to the Green, The army khaki 
or the navy blue is all the ticket they 
need, and we hope to get a good crowd of 
the soldier and sailor boys from the dif- 
ferent camps to sing with us, together 
with the massed bands—some five hun- 
dred bandsmen in all. But there, I am 
getting ahead of my subject. Wednes- 
day nights will be community singing 
nights, and the visitors’ nights are going 
to witness the production of various 
works by native American composers for 
the first time, whenever possible conduct- 
ed by the composer in person. 

“There are going to be several ‘all- 


American’ programs, too, and in July 
John C. Freund, whose long propa- 
ganda in the interests of American music 
is now bearing some of its finest fruit, 
will give the audience one of his stirring 
talks at one of the concerts. Percy Grain- 
ger, who since he has become an expert 
on the saxophone, knows what a good 
band can do, is going to come on from 





Edwin Franko Goldman, Founder and 
Conductor of the New York Military 
Band 


Fort Hamilton and conduct a new march 
number which will be given its first per- 
formance by us. Henry Hadley is an- 
other celebrated composer who has prom- 
ised to conduct his new suite, ‘Six Sil- 
houettes,’ characteristic tone sketches of 
six nationalities — America, France, 
Spain, Italy, Egypt and Ireland are the 
countries represented—and this will be 
something well worth looking forward to. 
There are other composers also who will 
appear. 

K. Yamada is probably the first dis- 
tinguished Japanese musician to appear 
as a conductor in the United States, and 
I am decidedly proud of the fact that he 
will direct a new work at one of our con- 
certs.” 


It is a question whether anyone could 
have been found more ideally qualified 
to assume the musical leadership of an 
undertaking such as this than Edwin 
Franko Goldman, His wide experience 
as a band conductor, his extensive ac- 
quaintance with all music—not alone 
that of the band, his reputation as an au- 
thor (his works, practical and theoreti- 
cal, on the cornet and other band instru- 
ments are standards), a decided breadth 
of outlook and a certain practical ideal- 
ism—by which is meant an idealism that 
accomplishes real results—make him the 
right man for the occasion. 

“It is entirely safe to prophesy that 
not only will these band concerts on the 
Columbia Green with a band that can be 
taken seriously as a real artistic medi- 
um, ‘a symphony orchestra in brass,’ and 
one intimately associated with the en- 
couragement of the noblest patriotic and 
national ideals, prove themselves of di- 
rect benefit to the community as a whole, 
combining the idea of entertainment and 
education; but that this first summer 
season will be followed by others, once 
the conviction of its permanent value 
has been established. Those desiring 
tickets may obtain them by sending re- 
uest in writing. Address, ‘Summer 

oncerts,’ Columbia University, New 
York, and enclose self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for reply.” 





DEFENDS LOYALTY OF UNION 





President Finkelstein Says Musicians 
Have Always Been Patriotic 


President Samuel Finkelstein of the 
New York branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, on June 1 issued a 
denial of the charges that the union had 
refused to play at the recent Stage 
Women’s War Relief at the Park The- 
ater. Mr. Finkelstein also said that he 
welcomed an investigation into the pa- 
triotism of the organization. 

According to Finkelstein, the union 
received a call requesting the members to 
donate their services to the benefit event. 
In answer Mr. Finkelstein says he re- 
quested that a representative of the the- 
ater come to the executive meeting of the 
body the next morning and the matter 
would be taken up. No representative 
appeared at the meeting, says Mr. 
Finkelstein, and he heard nothing fur- 
ther about the matter until the state- 
ment was made from the stage of the 
Park Theater. 

The union, according to the president, 
has been exceedingly active patriotically 
and has contributed much to the patriotic 
causes. Members have given their serv- 
ices gratis for patriotic drives in 740 
cities of the United States. Of the 
Board of Directors, eleven are American- 
born, and of the 6500 members in the 
United States, the great majority are 
either American-born or naturalized cit- 
izens. 


SAN MIGUEL, 





CaL.—The Radcliffe 
Chautauqua lately presented the Nea- 
politan Quartet of Washington, D. C., 
composed of Jean Parisot, O. Coppola, 
A. Rocco and D. Durant. The program 
consisted of American marches and 
songs and French and Italian vocal num- 
bers. 


Actual voice 
by Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, 


Celeste Aida, Romance de la fle 


ur, or Salut demeure, is always 


a model of elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight 
and an inspiration even as. echoed by the talking machine. 
“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to 
teachers and students, giving to the latter just what most 
teachers cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’.”—Henry 
T. Finck, in his book, Success in Music and How It Is Won. 


ee So 


Victrola Red Seal Records 


enable you to study the wonderful voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, 
Culp, de Gogorza, De Leon, Hames, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, 


‘Homer, Journet, Martinelli 
{Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini, W 
jrecords exclusively for the Victor. 


cCormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann- 
hitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 


, demonstrate the Victrola. 


Write for the Victor Record catalog, with photographs of the world’s 


greatest artists. 


Victor TalkingjMachine Co.,{Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


important Notice—Victor Records and Victor 


Machines are § 


scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manu- 
| facture, and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a 


perfect reproduction, 
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i’ | 3% A PRACTICAL SCHOOL FOR MUSIC SUPERVISORS 











Cornell University Again Opens 


Its Doors to Public School © 


Teachers Who Would Special- 
ize in Music Instruction— 
Dr. Hollis Dann, the Presid- 
ing Genius of Unique Course 


—Practice School for Children 
an Innovation 


N 1887 a teacher came to the Ithaca 

public schools—a teacher first, then 
a musician. He became the supervisor 
of music, the first supervisor of music 
of Ithaca. Believing that all normal chil- 
dren can be taught to sing and that vocal 
music should be taught on sound peda- 
gogical principles he went to work. For 
thirty years he worked, taught, studied, 
developed; the result to-day is a singing 
community, a community where all the 
children that enter the high school who 
have been trained in the Ithaca schools 
are singing children and eligible to the 
high school chorus and on leaving the 
high school become most valuable mem- 
bers of the University Chorus. With 
all this rich background of experience, 
Dr. Hollis Dann of Cornell University 
has become an authority on the Singing 
Voice of the Child and How to Teach 
Music from the Kindergarten Through 
the University. 





= 








Jean Stewart, Grade Teacher, in Charge of the Second Grade Class During a Music Lesson in the Ithaca Public Schools 


sons with individual and class instruc- 
tion and demonstration. 


Normal Courses in Piano Teaching 


Standardization of music teaching and 
credits for the study of music are sub- 
jects receiving attention from the edu- 
cational authorities throughout the 
country. Recognizing the demand for 
teachers qualified to supervise credited 


have proved to be extremely well liked. 

The recent demand for orchestras and 
violin classes in public schools has made 
necessary a department where super- 
visors can secure a training along this 
line. A special course open to capable 
and- experienced players of the violin 
or other orchestral instruments is de- 
voted to the preparation of teachers to 
take charge of the instrumental classes 
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A View of the Picturesque Campus of Cornell University, Showing the Buildings Which Are Devoted to the Summer School 


The next step was, naturally, a* school 
for the training of supervisors. Such a 
school was established in the summer 
of 1909 at Cornell University with a 
faculty of four members and enrollment 
of about sixty students. While all 
branches of music are taught—how to 
use practical, sane and pedagogical 
methods in connection with teaching mu- 
sic in the public schools is the subject 
which receives most attention. 

In order that such methods may be 
thoroughly demonstrated a real school of 
children will be opened in connection 
with the Summer Session for the first 
time this season—a school in which daily 
observation of practical demonstrations 
will be possible. The regular demonstra- 
tions held weekly on Friday by large 
classes will not be abandoned; it is ex- 
pected these classes will be much more 
effective after a week’s daily study of 
each grade. The classes will be taken 
from the Ithaca public schools. 

“The most important feature of music 
teaching in the schools,” declares Dr. 
Dann, “is the care of the child voice.” 
In a recent paper delivered before the 
Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference 
he urged supervisors of music not to 
neglect this essential and to fit them- 
selves in every way to handle the prob- 
lem skilfully and effectively. He says, 
“The best possible standards are none 
too good nor too high for the children 
of America, and we should strive with 
all our might and do our utmost to give 
these children the highest standard of 
music teaching the world affords.” To 
aid the students in the summer school to 
become better equipped vocally a course 
in vocal training is offered and required. 
This course consists of class lecture les- 


for Music Supervisors 


courses, especially for the piano, the Uni- 
versity provides courses for students and 
teachers of piano. These courses are 
based on the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons, which makes possible the stand- 
ardization of piano teaching and solves 
many of the difficulties which have 
hitherto prevented the adoption of a sys- 
tem of credits for the study of music. 
As an appreciation course weekly 
pianoforte lecture-recitals are given by 
the head of the department. These re- 
citals, which are held in the auditorium 
of Barnes Hall each Thursday evening, 





in city school systems. A special cer- 
tificate will be awarded on completion of 
the course. This course is in charge of 
David E. Mattern, whose work in the 
Ithaca public schools the last three years 
has brought him instant recognition and 
commendation from the leading edu- 
cators of the country wh» are interested 
in this work. 

During the year Mr. Mattern has held 
regularly from three to five classes daily, 
nearly two hundred children studying 
the violin throughout the year. -A com- 
munity orchestra, a senior high school 





orchestra, a junior high school orchestra, 
grade orchestras and a high school band 
are the other organizations that offer 
advantages to the children. All these 
classes and organizations will be regu- 
larly represented and demonstrated in 
the Cornell Summer School. 

The splendid belief in the educational 
value as well as the cultural advantages 
of music in the public schools held by 
Dr. F. D. Boynton, superintendent of the 
Ithaca schools, makes possible many 
— which otherwise would be diffi- 
cult. 

One of the finest and most attractive 
concert auditoriums in the country is 
Bailey Hall, a part of the Agricultural 
School of Cornell University. Here will 
be held weekly organ recitals, the an- 
nual concert given by the department of 
music, artist recitals to be announced 
later and on three Sunday evening a 
“community sing.” To this “sing” will 
be invited the entire city and University 
community, which includes more than 
one thousand soldiers, who are in attend- 
ance at the United States Aviation 
School. 

The course for supervisors of music 
at Cornell University attracts teachers 
from all parts of the country, a large 
proportion of whom are _ experienced 
supervisors. In 1916 the limit of num- 
bers was reached and it was found nec- 
essary to require advance application for 
admission. 


Following is the staff of instruction: 
Hollis Dann, Mus. D. Professor of Music, 
Cornell University. Principal of the Depart- 
ment of Music. Advanced Chorus and Com- 
munity Chorus. Upper Grammar Grade 
Methods. High and Normal School Music. 

Laura Bryant, Director of Music in the 
Public Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. Methods, first 
five years. Fourth Year Practice Teaching 
Rote Songs and Song Interpretation. 

Bernice White, Instructor in Music, Hun- 
ter College, New York City. First and Sec- 
ond Year Dictation. Second Year Sight 
Reading. 

Arthur Edward Johnstone, Teacher of 
Theory and Piano, New York City. Third 
and Fourth Year Melody and Harmony. Song 
Interpretation and Music Appreciation. 

Burton T. Scales, A.B., Director Vocal Mu- 
sic, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. Rudi- 
ments of Music. Second and Third Year 
Sight Reading. 





[Continued on page 32] 








One of the Primary Violin Classes in the Ithaca Public Schools 
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Course for Teachers, Elementary and Inter- 
Foe mediate. Courses in Progressive Piano Les- 

William H. Hoerrner, Professor of Music, sons. Five Pianoforte-lecture Recitals. 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Choral Leila Bartholomew, Assistant Teacher of 
Conducting. Second Year Sight Reading. Music, Grammar Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. First 
Second. Year Dictation. Year Dictation and Sight Reading. 

James T. Quarles, A.A. G.O., Organist and David E. Mattern, A.B., Director School 
Assistant Professor of Music, Cornell Uni- Orchestras and Violin Classes, Ithaca Public 
versity. Organ Lessons. Summer Session Schools. Orchestral Conducting. Violin 
Organist. Two recitals each week. Classes. Grade and High School Orchestras 

Helen Allen Hunt, Teacher of Singing, and Band. Community Orchestra. 

Boston, Mass. Vocal Training Classes. In- Edith M. Stone, Director of Music in the 
dividual Voice Teaching. Public Schools, Jackson, Mich. Third Year 

Ernest R. Kroeger, Director of Kroeger Practice Teaching. 

Normal 4#s EE. Jane Wisenall, Teacher of Harmony and 


[Continued from page 27] 
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School of Music, St. Louis, Mo. 


Music Appreciation, High Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. First and Second Year Harmony. 
Harmonic Dictation. 

Ruth Atkinson, Director of the Teachers’ 
Course in Physical Education. Folk and 
Rhythmic Games. Folk Dancing. 

Robert Braun, Director and Head of Piano 
Department, Braun School of Music, Potts- 
ville, Penn. Teacher of Piano. Accompanist 
Advanced Chorus. 

Cornelia Williams, Principal South Hill 
School, Ithaca, N. Y. In charge of Practice 
School. 


The campus and the extensive farm 


lands of the University afford oppor- 
tunity for an attractive out-of-door lif, 
and in the immediate vicinity of Ithaca 
there are many interesting walks and 
drives. Excursions to Cayuga Lake, to 
Watkin’s Glen ‘and to Niagara Falls are 
conducted in connection with the De- 
partment of Geography and all summe: 
students are permitted to go, provided 
there is room for more than the regular 
classes. 
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— Makés Recital Début in Home Cit 
WATERBURY, CONN., May shane: | MAESTRO PESCIA 
jorie Soper of this city gave a song re- ONCE SANG TO 
KING AND QUEEN 





cital last.evening in Temple Hall. Miss 
Soper has been studying with Augusta 
QO. Renard of New York and this is her 
first appearance before a Waterbury 
audience. She was assisted by Mme. 
Julia Pickard Stoessel of Boston and 
Charles F. Billings, organist at the First 
Congregational Church in Bristol, Conn., 
accompanist. Miss Soper sang a group 
of four songs for her first offering. For 
her second she sang the aria “Linda di 
Chamounix,” by Donizetti, this being fol- 
lowed by an American group of four 
songs, M. N. B. 














Paulist Choristers to Make Headquarters 
in New York 


Father William J. Finn, director of 
the Paulist Choristers of Chicago, has 
been appointed to New York on the com- 
pletion of the transcontinental tour, July 
1. Father Finn and his famous chorus 
of 100 men and boys will in the future 
make New York their headquarters. The 
choristers, who gave three concerts in 
New York this past season, have toured 
the United States several times. They 
are now in San Francisco. 





Give New Cantata by Mark Andrews 


| 
_ MONTCLAIR, N. J., May 27.—“Gal- ‘ 
ilee,”” a new sacred cantata composed by 
Mark Andrews, received its first hearing 
yesterday afternoon in the First Congre- 
gational Church of Montclair, of which 
church Mr. Andrews is organist and 
choir director. The cantata is written in 
scholarly fashion and the choir displayed 
the results of intensive training. 
ww. PF. VU, 


EDITH MASON 


Soprano 


Prima Donna BRACALE OPERA COMPANY 
December, 1917, to May, 1918 ° 
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Chevalier Astolfo Pescia, Voice Teacher 





The vocal studio of Astolfo Pescia, 
established in New York after the out- 
break of the war, has given proof in 
the success of its pupils of the good 
methods used by the preceptor, himself 
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a highly trained musician, and one well 
known and respected in his native coun- 
try. 
Signer Pescia, who has the title of 
Chevalier, is the son of the Marquis of 
Irosa, of Palermo, Italy, and has had-.an 
interesting career. While still a child 
he appeared in a concert as a singer be- 
fore the King and Queen of Italy, al- 
though studying the piano at the time. 
He won the government free scholarship 
for seven consecutive years, and at nine- 


teen was recognized as a pianist of au- 


thority. Nevertheless, he decided to ap- 
ply himself to the study of vocal art, 
for which he always showed a predom- 
inant inclination. He traveled to vari- 
ous Italian music centers for the pur- 
pose of studying with such renowned 
teachers as Lombardi of Florence, Co- 
togni of Rome, Guarino of Milan, Ricci 
of Bologna, Carelli of Naples and Maes- 
tro Cucciola of Naples (the teacher of 
Pasquale Amato), gaining a comprehen- 
sive idea of vocal teaching by thus study- 
ing the different methods of the most 
renowned Italian teachers. 

Upon Maestro Cucciola’s death in 
Naples Chevalier Pescia became the head 
of this famous school, where he gained 
such success that in less than two years 
he opened promising careers for several 
of his pupils—Maria Rossini, soprano; 
Cassese, tenor, and Granata, baritone— 
all of whom made their débuts in the 
Mercadante Theater of Naples and later 
appeared in the most important opera 
houses throughout Italy. 

Following these unusual __ results, 
Signor Pescia decided to extend his. field 
of activity to a larger city and estab- 
lished himself in Milan, where he gained 
the friendship and protection of the well- 
known music publisher, Ricordi, and the 
famous baritone, Luigi Montesanto. His 
studio in Milan became the rendezvous 
of artists and he was soon recognized as 
an authoritv in matters regarding the 
training and coaching of the voice. Many 
artists are now pursuing successful 
careers, such as Gandolfi of the Reggio 
Theater, Turin: Signorini Castastini of 
the Venice Theater, Venice: Coltelli, 
Reggio Theater. Turin; E. Cunego of 
Covent Garden; Schipper of the Imperial 
Theater. Vienna: Remo Adrieni of the 
Seala, Milan; Signorina Longo of San 
Carlo and Rosalewitch of the Imperial 
Theater owed much to Signor Pescia’s 
training. 

Olga Carrara. dramatic soprano, and 
Francesco Bucafusco, tenor, two artist- 
pupils of Astolfo Pescia, anpeared at a 
concert in A®olian Hall. New York, on 
the evening of March 2 before a large 
and critical audience, including Caruso, 
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Martinelli, Amato, Crimi, Gaudenzi and 
others. 

Janet van Auken, soprano, anothe: 
artist-pupil of Signor Pescia, was great 
ly admired for her artistic singing at a 
concert given by the Women’s Club in 
Glen Ridge, N. J., on the afternoon of 
March 22. Another pupil, Jonas Butenas, 
basso, who gave a concert in McCaddin 
Hall, Brooklyn, on April 13, has been 
engaged by the Victor company to make 
records. Mr. Pescia received word re- 
cently that Giuseppe Cibelli, tenor, an 
artist-pupil who studied with -him_ in 
Naples, Italy, for two years, appeared in 
San Carlo Theater; Naples, as Alfredo 
in “La Traviata” and Cavaradossi in 
“Tosca.” 





MARSHFIELD, ORE.—The Chaminade 
Club, Mrs. William Horsfall, Jr., direc- 
tor, gave a concert on May 16. A. C. 
Morrison, baritone, was the soloist. 
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[Thousands Turned Away from 
Liberty Hut When Metropoli- 
tan Stars Sing for the Cause— 
Set Apart Evenings for Ar- 
tists and Music of Each of the 
Allies—Wife of Our War Sec- 


retary Charms as Vocalist—- 
President Wilson Among 
Audience That Greets Caruso 
at Italian Benefit Concert 


ASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—The 

Red Cross drive is over, but not 
the memory of the music that the Na- 
tional Capital was privileged to hear 
“free of admission.” Though Washing- 
ton’s quota for the $100,000,000 drive was 
half a million dollars, it has more than 
doubled that amount and it is stated that 
music was one of the greatest means of 
raising this big sum. It was because a 
great singer was to appear at this or 
that gathering that crowds assembled at 
the Liberty Hut with its capacity of 5000, 
at the Memorial Hall of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, at Conzaga 
Hall, at the hotel ballrooms, the hos- 
pitals, the beautiful home and garden of 
Baron and Baroness Reille, at churches, 
homes and theaters. 

The poor with music-loving hearts 
were able to enjoy what had heretofore 
been denied them. He who could give but 
a small coin elbowed with those who gave 
thousands, for it was all for a noble 
cause and each was ready to do his bit. 
It is estimated that more than $50,000 
worth of music was disseminated free to 
the Washington public, and so great was 
the demand for admissions to the various 
musical attractions that thousands upon 
thousands were turned away. Many 
stood for hours to hear the singers. This 
large sum represented the donation of 
such artists as David Bispham, Henry 
Gilbert, Lucien Muratore, Leon Rothier, 
Hipolito Lazaro, Andres de Segurola, 
Helen Marsh, Mme. Namara, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Didur, Claudia Muzio, Mr. 
Djurni, Anna Fitzui, Oscar Seagle, the 
United States Marine Band, with Lieu- 
tenant Santelmann conducting; the U. S. 
Engineers’ Band, with M. Weber con- 
ducting; the Navy Yard Band, the U. S. 
Soldiers’ Home Band, with John S. M. 
Zimmerman conducting; Mary Helen 
Howe, Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife of 
the Secretary of War; Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson and the Oratorio Section of 
Washington, Jessie Masters, American 
contralto; Maud Fay, soprano; Sergeant 
Trumpe, tenor at Camp Meigs; Gilbert 
Wilson, song director from Camp Quan- 
tico; the War Relief Singers, directed by 
R. Mills Silby; the National Quartet, the 
Columbia Quartet, and many others. 

To Charles Colfax Long is due the 
credit of bringing the long list of artists 
to Washington. He appreciated the 
power of music and the impetus it gives 
to generosity, and he did not miss his 
mark on this occasion but acknowledges 
that music was responsible for a greater 
financial return to the Red Cross than he 
had anticipated. Mr. Long is responsible 
for the smoothness with which the mu- 
sical side of events was conducted. 








On Left: 


Garden Party at the Home in Washington of Baroness Reille. 
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Mrs. Newton D. Baker, Who Was the Chief Musical Attraction at the 


On Right: Bar- 


oness Reille of the French High Commission 


At the close of the Red Cross drive 
Mr. Long said: ‘Perhaps I should say I 
am tired out, but I am not. I can only 
feel a great happiness to know that we 
have been able to give the people of small 
means who love music the opportunity of 
hearing the world’s greatest artists. 
Aside from doubling our quota, this is 
the one big thing the Washington cam- 
paign has accomplished. It has added a 
musical impetus to the city, and the mes- 
sages in person, by letters and ’phone 


‘that I have received have made the loss 


of meals and rest and the time and 
energy expended on securing these mu- 
sical artists seem as nothing. That 
people arrived hours before the opening 
of the doors and that thousands were 
turned away demonstrated how anxious 
the public was to hear them. And so I 
am happy because I have made my 
dreams come true.” 

The center of attraction was the big 
Liberty Hut, where Metropolitan Opera 
stars mingled their beautiful voices, alive 
with patriotism, with the thrilling ex- 
periences of Sergt. Guy Empey, members 
of the Pershing Fifty, the French “Blue 
Devils” and others who have seen service 
at the front and in the trenches. The 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” “Marseillaise,” 
“Rule Britannia” and “The Italian 
Hymn” are still vibrating in the National 
Capital as sung by golden voices. In 
order to accentuate the music of the 
Allies, each night was designated for a 
certain country on which singers and 
music of that nation were a feature. 
David Bispham became the chief sponsor 
for British Night, Lucien Muratore for 
French Night, Mr. Martinelli for Italy 
and Oscar Seagle for our own United 
States. There were operatic numbers, 
patriotic songs, camp songs, folk songs 
and martial music, all blending and help- 
ing the great cause. In addition to being 
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at Liberty Hut, the following artists ap- 
peared in a big rally concert under the 


Daughters of the American Revolution at’ 


the hall: Martinelli, Mme. Namara, 
Helen Marsh, Didur, Lazaro and Muzio. 


Competing with the Elements 


During the week Mary Helen Howe, 
coloratura soprano, demonstrated the 
power of song when she held captive 2000 
soldiers at Washington Barracks during 
a terrific storm. Her voice rose above 
the noise of the storm and the boys for- 
got all else but the beauty of the song. 
When later these 2000 boys joined with 
Miss Howe in singing the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” the spontaneity and volume 
were thrilling. Others who assisted on 
this occasion were Loretta Sullivan, 
soprano; Vera Ellett, pianist; Willard 
Howe, reader, and Mildred, Olga and 
Dorothy Crandall, classic dancers. The 
American soprano was soloist for more 
gatherings for war relief than any one 
singer, appearing at Conzaga Hall with 
Lieut. Jean Labat, of the French High 
Commission; at the Church of the Cove- 
nant with Reginald McAll, who has just 
returned from mission work at the front, 
and in the rotunda of the Capitol with 
Congressman Farr, Chaplain Reodon 
and veterans of the Civil War. It was 
inspiring to hear Lieutenant Labat sing 
“La Marseillaise’” unaccompanied, though 
his throat is still suffering from the ef- 
fects of being gassed in the trenches. 

Jessie Masters, contralto, cheered the 
patients at the U. S. Army Walter Reed 
Hospital; Maud Fay, sopiano, appearing 
under the auspices of the Eho Beta Chap- 
ter of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, gave 
an artistic program, assisted by Sergt. 
Randall H. Trumpe, the soldier tenor of 
Camp Meigs, and Sydney Lloyd Wright- 
son directed a special musical service at 
which a big chorus and the following 
soloists took part: Netta Craig, Agnes 
Bode, Mary Jacobs, Richard Backing, 
Wheeler Wilson and Fred East, with 
Harvey Murray as organist and Claude 
Robeson as pianist. Gilbert Wilson, song 
leader of the Marine Camp Quantico, 
swayed more than 10,000 in a big com- 
munity “sing,” at which Mrs. Newton 
Baker, wife of the Secretary of War, 





charmed with solo contributions. Mrs. 
Baker was also the chief musical attrac- 
tion at the garden party at the home of 
Baron and Baroness Reille of the French 
High Commission. The U. S. Engineers’ 
Band, under Director Weber, played 
throughout the evening, while several 
local artists and a chorus in costumes of 
the Allies were heard in appropriate se- 
lections. 


Welcome Caruso 


As a part of the war relief campaign 
during the week came the big Italian 
benefit, at which Enrico Caruso, tenor; 
Frances Alda, soprano; Giuseppe de 
Luca, Erin Ballard and G. Bamboshek 
were the artists. The concert was one 
of allied patriotic demonstration and vo- 
cal artistry such as has seldom been heard 
in the National Capital. It has been a 
decade since the great Italian tenor has 
been heard in Washington and he was 
given a great ovation. The concert was 
under the direction of Mrs. Wilson 
Greene. President and Mrs. Wilson were 
in attendance, as were also Countess Cel- 
lere, representatives of the Italian and 
French Embassies, the Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Lansing, and others of official 
and diplomatic circles. 

Caruso sang magnificently, especially 
in “Ridi Pagliaccio,” the aria from the 
“Barber of Seville,” and the group of 
compositions by the local composer, Mrs. 
Lawrence Townsend—“Chanson,” “La 
Vie est Brave” and “Vous-Toi.” Mme. 
Alda’s beautiful voice was particularly 
appealing in numbers from “Manon” and 
a group of English and American songs 
ending with that American classic, 
“Somewhere in France.” De Luca gave 
pleasure with the “Largo al factotum” 
from the “Barber of Seville’ and a 
charming group of songs by Mrs. Ed- 
wards. Both accompanists did them- 
selves proud, while Miss Ballard dis- 
played her solo accomplishments with 
several selections by MacDowell and 
Moszkowski. 

During this time the Red Cross Little 
Theater was dedicated by Henry Mac- 
farland, of the Red Cross and members 
of the “Pershing Fifty’ and Canadian 
Army. Just as thousands emerged from 
the government departments, four bug- 
lers and a Scotch piper announced the 
opening of the little playhouse. Here 
many local musicians gave their talents 
in daily concerts for the Red Cross. 

WILLARD HOWE. 





Olive Nevin Helps Sewickley, Pa., Roll 
Up High Red Cross Sum 


SEWICKEEY, PA., May 27.—Olive Nevin, 
the soprano, helped boost Sewickley’s 
share in the Red Cross figure during the 
recent drive. She sang first at a huge 
mass meeting, giving, in nurse’s costume, 
Horatio Parker’s “The Red Cross Spirit 
Speaks” with fine effect, as well as the 
patriotic airs. On the 24th there was an- 
other benefit given at which she was the 
feature. On the following evening there 
was a platform erected in the town cen- 
ter, where a public auction of trophies 
was held. Here Miss Nevin led the sing- 
ing and rang the bell, and helped keep 
things moving in every way she could. 
The end of the week scored up a total 
of $150,000 for Sewickley. 





Gertrude Karl Aids Red Cross Drive in 
Newark 


At a concert given under the auspices 
of the choir of Grace Church, Newark, 
N. J., for the beaefit of the Red Cross dur- 
ing the recent drive, Gertrude Karl, the 
American contralto, shared honors with 
Mme. Dora Becker-Shaffer in a program 
of unusual interest. Miss Karl opened 
her part of the program with the prison 
scene from Act V of “Le Prophéte,” and 
in response to applause she added an en- 
core. Later Miss Karl sang groups of 
Russian and American songs, to which 
she added several encores. 

The Independent Order of Foresters 
of Newark has engaged Miss Karl as 
soloist for its memorial concert, which is 
to take place June 9. 
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“Singing Army is Invincible,’”” Says Author 
of “Keeping Our Fighters Fit”’ 




















SINGING army is_ invincible.” 
These are not the words of a 
musician seeking to further his chosen 
art. They are the summing up of the 
singing activities that have taken place 
in the army cantonments and naval 
training stations this year, and are writ- 
ten by Edward Frank Allen, whose book, 


__ “Keeping Our Fighters Fit,”’* has just 


been published by the Century Company 
of New York. 

“Keeping Our Fighters Fit” is a 
résumé of the work that has been done 
in the training camps and the communi- 
ties surrounding them to forge the “in- 
visible armor” that shall carry the young 
men of our army through dangers more 
deadly than any they will meet in the 
trenches. The book discusses the ath- 
letic work in the camps, libraries in- 


stalled, general entertainments provided, 
club life in cantonments, educational 
work, hostess houses and “the fighters 
who sing.” 





*“KEEPING OUR FIGHTERS FIT,’ By EDWARD 
FRANK ALLEN. Written under the super- 
vision of Raymond B. Fosdick, Chairman of 
War and Navy Departments Commissions on 
Training Camp Activities, with a_ special 
statement written for the book by President 
Wilson. Published by the Century Company, 
New York. $1.25. 
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In his admirable chapter on the work 
which has been done to promote singing 
among the soldiers and sailors, Mr. 
Allen says: “A well-known officer said 
once that, theoretically, music is a gratu- 
ity, a luxury; practically, it has proved 
itself to be a necessity. Singing has 
long been recognized as an aid to effi- 
ciency, but it remained for the Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities to 
develop it in the Army and Navy with 
that end in view. A hundred years ago 
—when American shipping was para- 
mount on the seven seas—the sailors be- 
fore the mast sang their chanties as they 
pulled on the ropes or tugged at the 


windlass. Chanties were regarded as 
an aid to man power. * * * Those 
days are coming back. * * * It is 


natural for men to sing when they con- 
gregaté in groups, almost as natural as 
are their gregarious instincts. Singing 
provides an outlet for their inherent de- 
sire for self-expression; it is likewise 
relaxation and also stimulation. If mass 
singing in the Army and Navy needs any 
justification by those who cannot see its 
broader, spiritual significance, it would 
be sufficient only to cite its physical 
effects.” 

Mr. Allen’s book was written in co- 
operation with Raymond B. Fosdick, 
chairman of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, and has a special foreword 
by President Wilson, who says in com- 
mending the work which has been done 
to give the new army of democracy a 
healthy and cheerful environment: 

“The career to which we are calling 
our young men in the defense of de- 
mocracy must be made an asset to them, 
not only in strengthened and more virile 
bodies, as a result of physical training, 
not only in minds deepened and enriched 
by participation in a great, heroic enter- 
prise, but in the enhanced spiritual 
values which come from a full life lived 
well and wholesomely.” 

The commission has been at work a 
year. During that time it has taught 
communities near the camps to welcome 
into their homes the young men who are 
temporary guests of their State; it has 
applied active instead of negative meas- 
ures to the suppression of vice; it has 
created a bond of understanding between 
Army, Navy and civilian life; but one of 
the greatest achievements is told in the 
concluding words of Mr. Allen’s chapter 
on camp music—“Our boys are singing. 
A singing army is invincible.” M. S. 





Fort Hamilton Men Disclose Love of 
Oratorio Music 


The solo quartet of the Clinton Ave- 
nue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
gave a sacred concert at Fort Hamilton, 
N. Y., on Sunday evenin ,» May 26. Ex- 
cerpts from Haydn’s ‘ ‘Creation,” Men- 
delssohn’s “Blijah” and Gaul’s “Holy 
City” were admirably given. Edith Bax- 
ter Harper, the solo soprano, scored in 
the “Inflammatus” from Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater.” A ten-minute address was 
made by Professor Strong. Just as he 
finished a cry of “Fire!” was sounded 
and the hall cleared in a few moments. 
It appeared that a fire had broken out 
in the near vicinity, but no damage was 
done. The concert was not yet over and 
within an hour the entire choir, some 


thirty-five strong, and all the soldiers 
returned to the hall to hear the rest of 
— program. The serious music made 

a great appeal, proving once more that 
our boys are fond of good music and are 
not only interested in the popular songs 
of the day. The other solo singers, in 
addition to Mrs. Harper, were Lorena 
Zeller, contralto; Louis Zeidler, tenor, 
and Duncan Cornwall, bass. 





ELIZABETH GUTMAN APPEALS 





Kate Lacy Announces Noted Stars for 
Columbus’s Next Season 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, May 27.—Elizabeth 
Gutman, the singer of Yiddish songs, 
gave. an attractive and interesting re- 
cital-lecture in the Ohio State University 
Chapel recently. Miss Gutman is not 
only a singer possessing much grace and 
admirable tone, but she has much to say 
that is new of the beauty and sentiment 
of Yiddish verse, literature and song. 
Her talk made a strong appeal, and it 
has been a matter of regret that a larger 
number was not present. 

Kate M. Lacy has announced her art- 
ists for the season of 1918-1919 as fol- 
lows: First concert, Amelita Galli- 
Curci and assisting artists; second con- 
cert, Louis Graveure, baritone, and 
Thelma Given, violinist; third concert, 
Hipolito Lazaro, Spanish tenor, and 
Hulda Lashanska, American soprano; 
fourth concert, Rudolph Ganz, pianist, 
and Carolina Lazzari, contralto, of the 
Chicago Opera Company; fifth concert, 
San Carlo Opera Company. a é 





BROOKLYN WELCOMES STARS 





Matzenauer and Grainger Applauded at 
Benefit with C. A. C. Band 


A large and brilliant audience greeted 
Margaret Matzenauer and Percy Grain- 
ger, when, in conjunction with the Fif- 
teenth Band, C. A. C., under the direc- 
tion of Rocco Resta, they gave a concert 
in the opera house of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on May 27 for the benefit 
of the Brooklyn Music School Settlement 
and the Army Relief Society. Mme. 
Matzenauer opened the program with the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” _ stirringly 
sung. The band played ‘the Halvorsen 
“Entry of the Boyars” and, with Mr. 
Grainger at the piano, the first move- 
ment of the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto. 
Mme. Matzenauer sang two groups of 
songs, with Frank La Forge at the piano, 
and was many times encored. Particu- 
larly pleasing to the audience was her 
singing of Oley Speaks’s “When the Boys 
Come Home.” Mr. Grainger played a 
group of his own compositivns, including 
a new one, “Country Gardens,” which 
charmed, and also gave several encores. 

The band played numbers from Boito’s 
“Mefistofele,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Ca- 
priccio Espagnole,” and “America,” with 
Mme. Matzenauer as soloist. 

A. FB. 





Auer Praises Kiizd6 Pupils 


Since Leopold Auer has been in Amer- 
ica several pupils of Victor Kiizdé, the 
New York violinist and teacher, who for 
a number of years was his sole represent- 
ative in this country, have played for 
him. Recently Sadie Gottlieb, a girl of 
fourteen, played for the professor Han- 
del’s Sonata in A Major, 'Lalo’s “Span- 
ish Symphony” and some shorter pieces, 
to his satisfaction, receiving praise and 
encouragement from him. aster Sid- 
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_ place on May 26. 


ney Stein played the Vitali Chaconne, th. 
Mendelssohn Concerto and a Sarasat: 
Spanish Dance. Professor Auer was en 
thusiastic about his playing also. Bot} 
of these young violinists have studiec 
with Mr. Kiizd6 for five years. 





Marcia Van Dresser Sings at Brooklyn 
Settlement’s Final Musicale 


The last musicale of the Brookly: 
Music School Settlement’s season too! 
The school choru: 
sang De Koven’s “Recessional” and th: 
old Netherland National Air, amon; 
other numbers. Marcia Van Dresser 
soprano, lately become a member of th: 
Advisory Council, was guest of honor 
and delighted the audience with a gen 
erous program. David Bispham, Perc, 
Grainger, Louise Homer, Yvonne de Tré 
ville, Harriet Ware, Charles Wakefiel: 
Cadman and Sidney Homer are among 
the other members of the board. 





Vahrah Hanbury Admired in Song 


Recital 


Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, gave an 
excellent recital in the Straus Audito- 
rium of the Educational Alliance, New 
York, on May 8. Miss Hanbury made a 
splendid impression in Haydn’s-“Gia la 
notte,” arias from “Manon Lescaut” and 
“Carmen,” Campbell-Tipton’s “Four Sea 
Lyrics” and songs in Italian and French 
by Sibella, Franck, Fourdrain and Hahn. 
She is studying with Frank Hemstreet. 
She was heartily applauded for her artis- 
tic performances. Nina Melville played 
the accompaniments. 





“AMERICA FIRST”’ 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


Born in AMERICA. Educated in AMERICA. 
Specializing in Compositions by American com 
posers, including a Concerto for harp solo and or 
chestra by Margaret Hoberg. American tour now 
booking season 1918-19. 


Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York W. C. Glass, Booking Manager 


MARIE 


SUNDELIUS 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Exclusive Messe; GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1451 Broadway, New York 








W. Francis Parsons 
Teacher of Singing 


Studios: 36 West 96th St., New York 


Telephone: Riverside 9273 








ELSIE 


BAKER 


CONTRALTOQ 


226 W. 97th Street, New York 
Phone 9811 River 

















FELIX HUGHES 


Baritone 
Specialist in 
Voice Building and 
Interpretative Art 


: 224-225 Ce Bldg., 
” Cleveland, Ohio 


Cecil FANNING 


BARITONE 
. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


or terms and dates address: 
H. B. TURPIN. 601 Conover Bldg., Dayton, O. 
For Dominion of Canada: 


WESTERN CANADA CONCERT BUREAU, 
P. O. Box 1932, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 











“OPEN THROAT” 
and ‘“‘DIAPHRAGM”’ 


taught by 
AUGUSTA [VOICE 


SCHACHT 


808 West 82nd St., New York 


SOUSA’S BAND 
RESTING 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa, 
U. S.N. R. F. 
WITH THE COLORS 


Address all Mail toe 
62 W. 45th St., c/o T. B. Harms Ceo. 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN 

1451 Broadway, New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert wareseroodly to the 

MacDowell Memorial Association 

Steinway Piano 
Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at 
Peterborough 



































National Anthems of Allies Electrify 


London in Parker’s “Pageant of Freedom” 








Clara Butt Personifies “‘Britan- 
nia” and Mary Anderson 
‘‘America’” in Patriotic Mu- 
sical Spectacle — Carl Rosa 
Opera Company Has Phe- 
nomenal Week— Back from 
Ruhleben Prison, George 
Fergusson and Arthur Wil- 
liams Give Fine Concert— 
‘“Pop’’ Quartet Concert Fea- 
tures Novelties. 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, May 13, 1918. 


T HE Carl Rosa Opera Company opened 
its season last Monday evening at 
the Shaftesbury Theater, with a vivid 
performance of “Carmen,” Phyllis Arch- 
ibald in the name part; Hughes Macklin 
as Don Jose, and Clara Simon as Micaela. 
On Tuesday they gave “Tannhauser,” 
with William Boland as the Knight, and 
Ina Hill as Elizabeth; on Wednesday fol- 
lowing the matinee performance “The 
Tales of Hoffmann,” in which Clara Si- 
mon made a telling Mimi, Eva Turner a 
captivating Musetta, and Hughes Mack- 
lin a really magnificent Rudolfo. Thurs- 
day brought a performance of “The 


Merry Wives,” with Arthur Winckworth 
as Falstaff and Eva Turner as Mrs. 
Ford. On Friday came the much looked 
for revival of “Jeannie Deans,” with 
Phyllis Lansdale as Jeannie and Clara 
Simon as Effie, both scoring heavily. The 
mounting was excellent and the whole 
spirit of the story was well upheld. On 
Saturday a phenomenally successful 


week was brought to a close with a mat- _ 


inle of “Madama Butterfly,’ a part Beat- 
trice Miranda has made peculiarly her 
own, and an evening performance of 
“Trovatore,”’ at which Ina Hill gave a 
fine impersonation of Leonore and Ida 
Carton was good as Azucena, William 
Boland as Manrico and James Pursail as 
the Count. The conductors have been 
Herbert Ferrers, Henriquez de la Fuente 
and Arthur Delmott. 

Louis N. Parker’s “Pageant of Free- 
dom” has been running all this week at 
Queen’s Hall with Clara Butt as Britan- 
nia and Mary Anderson as America, sup- 
ported by some of the fairest women of 
our land. First produced at Drury Lane 
two years ago, it has now had two re- 
vivals at Queen’s Hall. Its main idea is 
the salutation of Britain by all the mem- 
bers of the Empire and then by her Al- 
lies. America enters on the scene in the 






ARTISTS — 


iis CATMAN GRUTUTE 


REPERTOIRE—VOICE—COACHING 


Janeist SUMMER CLASSES Acces 


FOR 
TEACHERS — 


Private and Class Lessons 
STUDIOS: 318 West 82nd Street, New York 






































Upper Left: 
Winifred 0’Con- 
nor, a Youthful 
‘‘Marguerite.”’ 
Upper Right: 
Emanuel Com- 
pinsky, Violinist, 
Pupil of Preskai 
and Sauret. Be- 
low: Gertrude 
Purnell, Austral- 
ian Pianist 





























person of Mary Anderson to the playing 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner” and the 
singing of the American National An- 
them by Carrie Tubb. Clara Butt, a mag- 
nificent figure as Britain, sings Edward 
German’s “Have You News of My Boy 
Jack?” and “Rule Britannia.” Marie 
Hall represents Jreland,. playing her 
violin solo, the “Londonderry Air”; Laura 
Evans-Williams, as Wales, sings “The 
March of the Men of Harlech” in Welsh, 
and Una Austin as Scotland gives an old 
Scottish ballad in fine style; Alice O’- 
Brien as France electrifies her audience 
with the “Marseillaise.” 

Queen Mary, Princess Mary and Prince 
George were present on Wednesday and 
sent for Mme. Butt, congratulating her 
on the success of the pageant. A large 
sum has been realized by this ‘Women’s 
Week for the Wounded” in aid of the 
British Red Cross and the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England. 












STUDENTS 
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One of the most pleasurable concerts 
of the week was that given on Friday 
evening, May 10, by George Fergusson, 
baritone, and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Will- 
iams. The occasion was memorable as 
the first appearance of Mr. Fergusson 
and Mr. Williams since their incarcera- 
tion at Ruhleben. The former sang in 
English, French, Italian and Russian, 
showing his voice to be as fine as ever. 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams were associated 
in Joseph Holbrocke’s Fantasia-Sonata 
and Beethoven’s Variations on Mozart’s 
“La Dove Prende,” for ’cello and piano. 

Yvonne Yorke, the young violinist who 
made so successful a début about a year 
ago, has not been idle since, a fact she 
proved by her playing in A®olian Hall last 
Friday afternoon. She played Tartini’s 
“Devil’s Trill,” an interesting group by 
John Field, Elgar, P. Colson, F. Bridge 
and Leopold Ashton, and some arrange- 
ments of “Old English Tunes” by Moffat 
as well as the Saint-Saéns Concerto in 
B Minor and the Sonata in C Minor of 
Sydney Rosenbloom, a clever young com- 
poser now at the front. 

Zoia Rosowsky is a motable singer, 
with a rich voice of dramatic power and 
variety and immense versatility. She 
sang numbers by Ravel, Debussy, Chaus- 
son, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Krien and Rach- 
maninoff, and added a charming group of 
songs by Poldowski (Lady Dean Pauli), 
in which she was accompanied by the 
composer. Enthusiastic applause greeted 
her at the close of the concert. 

Whitney Mockridge has again entered 
the concert world, with his matinées in 
aid of the Star and Garter Fund—for 
which he has already raised £1,000. The 
artists were Louise Verhulst, Alexia 
Bassian, Percy Snowden, Fanny Davies, 
Arnold Trowell and Mr. Mockridge. Ex- 
cellent music was provided. 
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The London Trio’s concert in Aeolian 
Hall was largely attended, and a fine 
performance of the “Kreutzer” Sonata 


given. The Trio, Amina Goodwin, Albert 
Sammons and J. E, Whitehouse, gave 
O’Connor Morris’s “Irish Phantasie Trio” 
delightfully. Mr. Whitehouse also played 
four ’cello pieces by Purcell Warren, a 
student of the Royal College of Music, 
believed to have been killed in action. 

The second concert of British music 
given by the Philharmonic Quartet and 
Gladys Moger, assisted by Herbert Frey- 
er took place in Wigmore Hall on Wed- 
nesday. Among the novelties presented 
was an attractive Fantasie for violin ana 
piano by C. Armstrong Gibbs, admirably 
played by Arthur Beckwith and Herbert 
Fryer. Miss Moger sang songs by the 
same composer and by Fryer with great 
charm, especially a “Little Green Orch- 
ard.” and “A Song of Shadows.” 

Wigmore Hall was occupied on Satur- 
day by Benno Moiseiwitsch and his gifted 
wife, Daisy Kennedy, who gave excellent 
performances of violia and piano sonatas 
by Brahms, Franck and Schumann. 

In the same hall a song recital wis 
given by Riddell Hunter, baritone, who 
accompanied himself clearly in a charm- 
ing group of British folk songs. 


Quartet Heard in Novelties 


The seventy-seventh “Pop” of the Lon- 
don String Quartet was given in Aeolian 
Hall, opening with the Beethoven Quar- 
tet in G, and closing with the Mozart 
Quartet in E Flat. They also gave a sec- 
ond performance of Stravinsky’s strange 
“Pribaoulki” (“Chanson  Plaisante’’), 
with Olga Haley as the vocalist, accom- 
panied by a string-wind octet. There was 
besides a first performance of Elsie Ham- 
ilton’s Trio for oboe, viola and piano, 
played by the composer, J. McDonagh 
(oboe) and Waldo Warner (viola), a 
pleasing work, excellently given. 

At Queen’s Hall Sunday the program 
opened with the “Flying Dutchman” 
Overture, followed by Sibelius’ “Valse 
Triste,” Joseph Cheetham sang the aria, 
“Slowly the Daylight Departs,” from 
Borodine’s “Prince Igor” and Hamish 
McCunn’s song “One Lone Star.” Irene 
Scharrer was the scloist in the Bee- 
thoven Piano Concerto in G. The closing 
number was the Hungarian March from 
Berlioz’s “Faust,” in which Sir Henry 
— and his orchestra were at their 
est. 


Goodson Given Ovation 


At the Royal Albert Hall, Katharine 
Goodson, pianist, gave a delightful Cho- 
pin recital in aid of the Kensington War 
Hospital Supply Depot, under the patron- 
age of Princess Louise, Princess Patricia 
of Connaught and the Duke of Con- 
naught, who were present. Miss Good- 
son played magnificently, and received an 
ovation at the end of her recital. Her 
program comprised three preludes, the 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor, two Mazurkas, 
the Ballade in A Flat, as well as a group 
of Etudes and ended with the famous 
Polonaise in A Flat. 

Emanuel Compinsky, the boy violinist, 
who has made a sensation here, is of 
Russian birth, but British born, educated 
and trained, a native of Manchester. 
When only eight his father gave him his 
first lessons on the violin, but found the 
boy’s progress so rapid that he soon sent 
him to other teachers. When twelve, 
Montague Gluckstein heard young Com- 
pinsky at a charity concert and at once 
volunteered to help him study for a pro- 
fessional career. He worked under Louis 
Pecskai, and since has had the advantage 
of studying with Emile Sauret. 

Gertrude Purnell, the Australian pi- 
anist, who made a marked success at her 
recent recital in Wigmore Hall, is a 
native of Sydney, trained in Germany. 
There she gave many provincial concerts, 
but the war breaking out, she went to 
Paris. There she has since worked under 
Philippe. She is now studying the Mac- 
Dowell Concerto, which she hopes to play 
at her next recital. Before allowing her 
to come to London, the French officials re- 
quested to see her programs and would 
not permit her to leave until they were 
assured that she did not propose to in- 
clude any German music. HELEN THIMM. 





JOHN POWELL 


“America’s Master Pianist’’ 








OSCAR SAENGE 





Management: 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall 
New York 


Steinway Piano 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS Mr. Saenger will teach in Chicago at the Chicago 


ONE OF THE GREATEST AUTHORITIES 
AND ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
VOICE TEACHERS OF THE PRESENT DAY.”’ 


Musical College, June 24th to July 28th 
Five Weeks) 


Address: L. LILLY, Seo’y., 6 East 31st St., New York 


TEL. 687 LENOX 
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THE ALLIANCE RECEIVES A NOTABLE INDORSEMENT 








AST week the American Guild of Mandolinists, Banjoists and Guitarists 
held its seventeenth annual convention in Philadelphia. Delegates 
came from ali over the United States, from as far North as Vermont, from 
Atlanta in the South, from New York and Maine in the East and lowa and 
Kansas in the West. The convention went on record as heartily endorsing 
the Musical Alliance of the United States in the shape of an enthusiastic 
resolution, which was passed by a rising vote. Indeed so enthusiastic were 
some of the delegates that thirty-nine of them joined the Alliance as indi- 
viduals when the particular session was over. 

Not many have any idea of the thousands, not merely professionals 
but amateurs, who are interested in the music played by the instruments 
represented. For years nearly all the music in the colleges consisted of the 
mandolin, banjo, guitar and glee clubs. The sale of these instruments is 


also far beyond what is generally known, as the manufacturers and dealers 


could testify. « 


Thus a very important body of music-loving people have gone on 
record with regard to the Alliance, and have done so with a cordiality, 
indeed with an enthusiasm, that was notable. 

Whenever and wherever the ideas of the Alliance are given a fair 
and unbiased hearing the appeal is irresistible. It is Lecoming more and 
more patent to those interested in music and in the musical world as they 
consider the matter that the co-ordination and co-operation of all the 
musical elements is the one great need of the hour. For years and years 
the musical world has not received the appreciation which it should, espe- 
cially the professional part of it. And this very largely through the fault 
of the professionals themselves. 

There are, as | have said before, any number of worthy organizations. 
But each has been a law unto itself. Each has revolved in its own orbit, 
without the slightest consideration for or interest in any other organization. 
This is one of the reasons why the Alliance was started, that there should 
be some central body which could communicate with them all, be in touch 
with them all, get them all to work together and stand together, with 
certain definite aims and working on certain definite lines. 

As the Alliance grows in numbers and influence the time is naturally 
coming when the organization will expand, be represented by chapters or 
branches in all the leading cities, all working, however, with one purpose. 

And thus a great step forward will have been taken toward breaking 
down the unfortunate jealousies, animosities and rivalries that have embit- 
tered the musical world, and which have done much to create that general 
feeling of indifference, indeed almost of contempt, with which musicians 
and music teachers have been unjustly regarded. The musician, music 
teacher, composer never seemed to realize that the real fight they had on 
was not with one another, but with the inertia, the indifference, the oppo- 
sition, and indeed ignorance of the great mass of the public as to the value 
of music itself. Once this value is recognized it is easy to see that it logically 
follows that the work of the musician, music teacher, composer will be 
recognized as having value, and very great value, in almost every feature 


of our life. 
Those who have already become members of the Alliance and are 


interested in its furtherance and success must realize, however, right from 
the start that the fight to make it effective in a large and comprehensive 
sense is going to be a pretty bitter and strenuous one. 

In the first place, all those who are doing the work of the Huns will 
fight it by every possible means, never mind how contemptible some of 
Every effort will be made to discredit it. We have 
Every opportunity will be taken to 


these means are. 
already had some instances of this. 
sow dissension, even among the members. 

But when we come to simmer down the opposition we shall find that 
those who oppose it, deride it and work against it are principally made up 
of the disreputable elements, the grafting editor, the fake music teacher 
with ridiculous claims of successes won abroad, the decadent artist, indeed 
all those who cannot stand the light of day or who believe that their 
pecuniary interests may be affected when the musical world gets together 
and becomes harmonious. 

Is it not a matter of common sense that the grafting editors would fight 
such an idea as the Alliance to the bitter end? 

What has been their great stock in trade? Why, to prey upon the 
vanity of the members of the profession, to prey upon their jealousy of 
one another, to foment discord, pretend to be the friend of one and then 
go and sell that one out to his or her competitor. That has been their big 
power all along. Now the Alliance, by bringing the musicians and music 


teachers together, showing them how many interests they have in common 
and how they all should work together and stand together, is going to kill 
off this whole disreputable crew, for it is going to put them out of business 
by simply making their nefarious methods unprofitable. 

Here's a plain, direct question! 

What is one of the greatest weapons that the Huns are using to-day, 
not merely in war, in politics, but even in social life? 


Why, the power of dissension, the power of jealousy, the power of 


scandal. 


So they have their agents disseminating these things everywhere. 


But “‘we are going to change all that,’ as they said in the great French 


Revolution. 


We may have to chop a few heads but things will be better and 


certainly clearer thereafter. 


President Kansas City Teachers’ Associ- 
ation Deeply Interested 

Please find enclosed $1 and kindly en- 
roll my name as a member of the Mu- 
sical Alliance. 

This movement of the Musical Alliance 
interests me deeply. It is time we Amer- 
icans show to the world that we possess 
musicianship, and by working together 
we shall prove it to ourselves. 

Wish all success—musically. 

LOUISE PARKER, 
President Kansas City Teachers’ 
Association. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 27. 1918. 





Sumner Salter, Noted Musician, Ex- 
presses Faith in Practical Results That 
Will Come , 

In connection with my renewal of sub- 
scription, I am including in the check 
$2 to cover memberships in the Musical 
Alliance for Mrs. Salter and myself. I 
heartily approve its aims and have faith 
in practical results under the wise and 
judicious, even though it may be tem- 
porarily autocratic, administration of its 
chief. The schemes are far-reaching, 
but vitally necessary, and now seems to 
be the time of the tide which should 
carry them on to ultimate accomplish- 
ment. 

SUMNER SALTER. 

Williamstown, Mass., May 18, 1918. 





Why, Oh Why, Does Boston Lag Behind? 


Why, oh why, does Boston lag so far 
behind in subscribing heart and soul to 
an undertaking as wonderful as the 
Musical Alliance, the one and only thing 
that can put American music and Amer- 
ican musicians in their rightful places? 
So very few are the Boston names in 
your list. Possibly they all, like myself, 
intend to send in their names and dollars, 
but put it off from day to day, in the 
stress of these over-full days. I am 
sending my check, and hope it may be 
an earnest of many more from Boston 
and New England. 

Mary G. REED. 

Boston, Mass., May 22, 1918. 





Should Prove an Overwhelming Success 
The project of the Musical Alliance 
of the United States is one that is far- 


reaching. 
There is no better time than the pres- 





OO Fin 


ent for the foundation and the launch 


_ing of. a society such as the Musica! 


Alliance of the United States, whose 
work ‘is designed for, and destined to 
become, a monument for democracy in 
music. 

The founders of the Alliance must ex. 
pect embryo critics to send them, from 
time to time, anonymcus letters opposing 
the society’s aims. , Such people are, as 
all right-thinking musicians’ should 
know, to the profession what the Kaise: 
is to Humanity. 

We have our faith in the Musica! 
Alliance of the United States and, under 
the guidance of John C. Freund, it 
should prove an overwhelming success. 

Enclosed please find my check for an- 
nual dues. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 

New Haven, Conn., May 25, 1918. 





Four More Subscribers from Ohio 


Enclosed please find check for the fol- 
lowing membership fees: Miss Minnie 
Marks, Mansfield, Ohio; Miss Edna 
Clark, Millersburg, Ohio; Miss Edith 
Pedrick, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Lester 
Deett, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, —~ 

Yours for success. 

NELLIE MCF ADDEN. 

‘Mount Vernon, Ohio, May 31, 1918. 


Membership “An Honor and a 
Privilege” 


It’s an honor and a privilege to be as- 
sociated with a much needed unselfish 
organization and an unselfish leader. 

Enclosed find $1 for membership in 
the Musical Alliance. 

LEONARD EPSTEIN. 

Atlantic City, N. J., May 28, 1918. 


Calls 





Heartily in Favor of the Work 


I am heartily in favor of your work 
and its object, and wish you all possible 
success. DR, ISAAC BARTON. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1918. 





Five More Members from Philadelphia 


Enclosed please find $5 for member- 
ships in the Musical Alliance: Mrs. Edith 
Mahon, Ralph Kinder. Joseph P. Drew. 
Abbie R. Keely, C. Arthur Kennedy. 

R. FRANCES SETTLE. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 29, 1918. 





JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 
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the Secretary. 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for: music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessa 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


musical instru- 
ciency in study. 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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' NEW STRENGTH FOR THE ALLIANCE 


1 [Endorsements continued from page 32] 
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Welcomes the Proposed Plans 


My attitude towards music might be 
expressed in the words of the late Robert 
G. Ingersoll: 

“As the young robin cheerfully swal- 
lows whatever comes, I hear with glad- 
ness all that is played.” a 

Amend that by “well played or sung 
ind you will have it right. : 

Though not a musician, yet to me “‘mu- 
sie is the sunshine—the climate—of the 
soul”; an essential, and not a mere 
ephemeral concomitant of sentient liv- 
ing. Hence it is that I welcome the 
plans proposed by the Musical Alliance 
and that I wish for their realiZation. 

My membership fee is enclosed here- 
with. BERNARD HARRIS. 

Philadelphia Pa., May 28, 1918. 





More Members from Bangor, Me. 


Enclosed find blanks with checks for 


six memberships. I find those who read 
MUSICAL AMERICA respond readily. In 
order to help to enlighten others, I had 
the aims published in one of our daily 
papers. I will continue to do what I can 
in the interests of the Alliance, for I re- 
alize the movement to be great, but also 
will require great work and ability to 
make it successful. 
ABBIE N. GARLAND. 
Bangor, Me., May 29, 1918. 





William Thorner, Noted Vocal Teacher, 
Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
WILLIAM THORNER. 
New York, May 29, 1918. 





Destined to Realize Its Ideals 


It is a great pleasure as well as privi- 
lege to apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance. An organization so 
far-reaching and unifying, so democratic 
and with such a noble work to perform 
is surely destined in the near future to 
accomplish and realize ideals which 
seemed ten years ago but vain and glori- 
ous. 

Enclosed please fine $1 for member- 
ship. With every good wish for great 
success. Dora S. Morris. 

Morgantown, W. Va., May 29, 1918. 





Ralph Kinder, Well Known Organist and 
Composer, Says “All Success to It” 


I count it a privilege to become a mem- 
ber of the Alliance. All success to it. 
RALPH KINDER. 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 29, 1918. 





Will Cheerfully Support Its Principles 


I consider it a privilege to be a mem- 
ber of the Musical Alliance and will 
cheerfully support its principles in every 
way possible. JOSEPH P. DREW. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 29, 1918. 





Here’s to Its Success! 


Although I am going into camp on the 
29th inst., I feel that to belong to the 








MARIE 


TORRENCE 


American» 
Soprano 


is available for 
recitals and fes- 
tivals during 
this Spring and 
Summer. 





Books for the season 
1918-1919 now open. 
For terms apply to CONCERT DIREC- 
TION, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 




















FLORENCE E. GALE 


PIANIST 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
Solo and Ensemble 
(Authorized teacher of Leschetizky Method) 
140 West 69th Street, New York 


Studio: 








Musical Alliance of the United States is 
to have done one more good thing for 
Uncle Sam. 

It is a comfort to know that music, 
which is playing such a great part in the 
Army and Navy, is to be backed up by 
such a really wonderful organization, 
and it behooves every good American to 
enroll as a member. 

Here’s to its success! 

JOHN 

New York, May 25, 1918. 


K. HISTED. 





Mrs. Lloyd K. Wooten of North Carolina 
Joins 


I enclose $1 as fee and hereby apply 
for membership in the Musical Alliance. 
Mrs. Luoyp K. Wooten. 
Kinston, N. C., May 25, 1918. 





Eight More from Waterbury, Conn., 
Become Members 


Enclosed please find check and names 
for eight memberships. I have some 
others promised and will send them in 
as soon as possible. 

Am glad always to read of the progress 
of the Alliance. 

MARGUERITE B. MACK. 

Waterbury, Conn., May 27, 1918. 





Mme. Bess Thomas of Philadelphia 
Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
MME. BEss THOMAS. 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1918. 





Well-Known Composer and Accompanist 
Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
HARRY M. GILBERT. 
New York, May 24. 1918. 





Will Help the Good Work 


lt gives me great pleasure to enclose 
five applications for membership in the 
Musica! Alliance. I will always do all 
I can to help the good work. 
CLAIRE COMBS. 
Jackson, Mich., May 23, 1918. 





Another Supervisor Joins 


Enclosed please find check for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. I hope the 
day is not far distant when all the aims 
of the Alliance shall be fully realized. 

GRACE A. MYTINGER, 
Supervisor of Music. 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, May 23, 1918. 





May Its Objects Be Realized Soon! 


Allow me the privilege to become a 
member of the Musical Alliance. May 
its objects be realized soon! I enclose 
check for annual dues. 

G. LANGENUS, 
First Clarinet, 
New York Symphony Society. 
New York, May 23, 1918. 





In Thorough Accord with the Movement 


Enclosed please find my membership 
fee to the Musica] Alliance, a movement 
with which I am in thorough accord. 
Wishing it every success, 

CHARLES W. THOMPSON. 

Boston, Mass., May 23, 1918. 





May It Meet with Assured Success 


Enclosed please find check for $1 for 
membership in the Alliance, which or- 
ganization I am entirely in accord with. 
May it meet with assured success. 

HELEN E. KENT. 

Chicago, Ill., May 23, 1918. 





Another Piano House Promises Co-oper- 
ation 


Enclosed herewith you will find my 
dollar for membership in the Musical Al- 
liance. 

Accept my heartiest endorsement to 
such good work, and it is one of the 
greatest moves for the piano industry. 
Whenever in need, my co-operation is at 
the disposal of the organization. 

THE C. A. Woops PIANO COMPANY, 

Per CLAUDE A. Woops. 

New York, May 27, 1918. 
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AMILTO 
MORRIS 


SOPRANO 








17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Phone Bedford 6935 





American Musicians—Attention ! 


The First of Every Month 


will be observed as 


Thrift Stamp Day 
In The U. S. A. 


The first Thrift Stamp Day went over big! It proved a tremendous boost 
for Uncle Sam’s Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps Campaign and 


for American business in general. 


As a result of the great success of the 


first Thrift Stamp Day it has been decided to make the First Day of every 
month Thrift Stamp Day in the U. S. A.! 


This means that every branch of American 
business has the unusual opportunity .to make 
the first of every month a red letter busi- 
ness day throughout the Nation, and a Vie- 
tory day for the U. 8S. Government 
by disposing of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
‘ars’ worth of Thrift Stamps and War Savings 
Stamps! 


Profit by your experiences of the first Thrift 
Stamp Day to make the succeeding Thrift Stamp 
Days still more of a suecess! Redouble your 
former efforts and you'll double the results! 
If any of you should still be unfamiliar with 
the working plan for Thrift Stamp Day, write 
for this plan today without fail. Ad 
dress W. Ward Smith, National War Savings 
Committee, 51 Chambers St., New York City. 


NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


51 Chambers Street, New York City 
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Constance Balfour, American Soprano 


Constance Balfour, American soprano, 
is a newcomer in New York who has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention in musi- 
eal circles. Miss Balfouy arrived from 
California at the end of April and has 
since appeared at the extra concert given 
at the Newark (N. J.) Festival, under 
the direction of Mortimer Wiske. At her 
recital there she revealed a pure voice 
and artistic delivery. Since then she 
has appeared in Liberty Loan, Red Cross 
and war relief concerts in New York, at 
the Hippodrome, Amsterdam Theater, 
Strand Theater, Waldorf-Astoria and 
Carnegie Hall. She has now placed her- 
self under the management of Daniel 
Mayer and has been booked for a num- 
ber of next season’s concerts and fes- 
tivals. 


Miss Balfour is sometimes classed as 
a lyric-dramatic prima donna, because of 
the rich timbre of her lyric soprano voice. 
She is an American of a very old family 
and has studied abroad. She has ap- 
peared in concert and in opera in Europe 
and South America. Her most recent 
appearance was in California, where she 
appeared with the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra a few weeks before her 
arrival in New York. 





GALLI-CURCI IN PORTLAND 





Oregon City Provides Huge Audience 
for Noted Coloratura 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 26.—By far the 
largest audience ever crowded into the 
Heilig Theater assembled last Wednesday 
evening to hear Amelita Galli-Curci. 
About 500 people occupied the stage and 
hundreds of applicants for tickets were 
turned away. The diva was rapturously 
received and called upon for numerous 
encores. The numbers which exhibited 
her remarkable coloratura voice found 
especial favor. The “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah,” with its charming flute obbli- 
gato, and an aria from the “Barber of 
Seville” were proclaimed her best num- 
bers. 

Manuel’ Berenguer, flautist, and 
Homer Samuels, piano accompanist, were 
both admirable. 

The concert was one of the Steers and 
Coman series. 

Jocelyn Foulkes presented irene iKey- 
nolds in piano recital at the Little The- 
ater last week. Ruth Johns, soprano, 
assisted. Another fine recital was given 
by the violin students of Ted Bacon at 
the Lincoln High School Auditorium, 
Tuesday evening, May 21. Assisting on 
the program were Helen Bauer, Helen 
O’Brien and Frederick C. Ferringer. 

B. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings for Soldiers at 
Portland Forts 


PORTLAND, ME., May 28. — Ethelynde 
Smith, the soprano, has been singing at 
a number of the forts in Portland har- 
bor recently. On May 5 she gave a pro- 
gram at Fort Levett and on May 25 a 
recital at Fort Preble. Yesterday she 
was soloist at the official opening of the 
new Y. M. C. A. hut at Fort Williams. 
On that occasion the hall was packed to 
the doors. the audience numbering more 
than 1100 men. Several numbers were 
given with violin obbligato by George 
Levenson of the Naval Reserve Force. 
Among the best liked numbers on the 
program were the “Ave Maria,” by Bach- 
Gounod, and Charles F. Manney’s “I 
Love and the World Is Mine.” 





DR. WILLIAM C. CARL teaches the 


FRENCH METHOD of ORGAN PLAYING at the 


CUILMANT ORCAN 
44 West 12th Street, New York 
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EVENING SUN: 


delicacy. 
with a force of musical imagination. 





The Chopin group was played with sympathy and 
He met the demands of his compositions 


re” JULIUS KOEHL kéew'vorx vesvr 


MUSICAL AMERICA: 


This youthful pianist displayed sterling musical 
qualities. His work augurs well for his future. 


DATES BOOKING FOR SUMMER TOUR . ‘ 
Management Arthur J. Ferro, 312 Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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“SWANS.” By A. Walter Kramer, Op. 4, 
(New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


It does not invariably transpire that 
a composer’s finest inspirations take 
rank as his most widely popular. This 
is especially true of song writers. Take 
Brahms, for instance. His “Vain Sere- 
nade” is inescapable, but one can wait 
through long and weary seasons for his 
marvelously inspired, introspective and 
profound lyric, “At Forty Years,” or his 
inexpressibly noble “A®olian Harp.” 
Among contemporary Americans A. 
Walter Kramer is frequently represented 
by some songs less consequential than 
others. With “Swans,” however, he has 
contrived to launch a lyric that takes 
place among his happiest efforts and 
which controverts the usual rule by en- 
listing extensive public favor. It is a 
setting of Sara Teasdale’s poem, im- 
pressionistic in its intent and genu- 
inely imaginative. Mr. Kramer has 
eschewed here the frankly melodic for- 
mula and has written for the voice in 
free and elastic declamatory idiom col- 
ored by suggestive harmonies—a fabric 
of atmospheric dissonance and subtle 
modulation. The whole song is one cal- 
culated to please persons appreciative of 
a fluid though sophisticated utterance 
that aims to register elusive impressions 
and moods. High and low keys are is- 
sued. 

* * * 
“THERE BE NONE OF BEAUTY’S DAUGH- 

TERS,” “Barcarolle.”” By Wintter Watts. 

(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Wintter Watts is one of those choicer 
spirits among the younger generation of 
American song writers whom singers 
have not yet willed to discover. Singers 
when in a discovering mood are gen- 
erally intent on finding the bad at all 
costs and then of exploiting it until the 
frequency of its public exhibition ends 
by creating in susceptible minds the illu- 
sion of worth. In the past few years 
John McCormack, Percy Hemus, Julia 
Culp and perhaps one or two others have 
included on their programs some of 
Mr. Watts’s songs, though in no instance 
the outstanding ones. To endeavor to 
persuade other vocalists of the beauties 
that saturate some of the finer published 
lyrics of this composer amounts to a 
wasteful expenditure of energy, so far 
as suasion seems to yield practical re- 
Yet Mr. Watts has issued several 
of the -finest among modern American 
songs through Ditson, Schirmer, John 
Church and other prominent houses. 
Plainly he is not to biame for their 
neglect, though, like MacDowell, he is 
no combatant in the cause of his own 
music. 

The dominant traits of his songs are 
the rare sincerity. of emotional impulse 
they show, the admirable reserve and 
continence of their musical embodiment, 
the feeling for proportion and linear in- 
tegrity that shuns any detail or effect 
not inherent by nature in the design, a 
plese of melodic phrase, complete 
logic of harmony, and thorough truth of 
declamation in the treatment of a text. 
It is modernity without extravagance, on 
a classic foundation. But with all their 


delicate poise, symmetry and adroitness 
of workmanship the songs do not fail in 
the least of effectiveness on a telling 
scale. 

Two more of Mr. Watts’s songs—a 
setting of Byron’s “There Be None of 
Beauty’s Daughters,” and a “Barcarolle” 
from the “Chinese Lyrics” of Pai Ta- 
shun—now appear, from G.- Schirmer. 
They are not the composer’s most re- 
cent outgivings, nor do they, as inspira- 
tions, measure up in force or originality 
to his still unpublished “Italian” and 
“California” Cycles. But they are en- 
tirely beautiful songs. Individual tastes 
rather than anything tangible in the 
quality@f this music must be invoked to 
decide the superiority of one or the 
other. The first named is suave and 
flowing lyricism, essentially simple in 
idea and very plastic in line, but treated 
with exemplary discretion and aristo- 
cratic feeling. The accompaniment, hav- 
ing been composed originally for string 
quartet, is a transparent tissue of deli- 
cate polyphony, the vocal part a luminous 
strand in the design, yet as independent 
as such a part ought to be. 

In the “Barcarolle,” in which a re- 
curring figure supplies at once literal- 
ness and a means of musical unity, Mr. 
Watts has experimented more freely in 
the subtler dissonances of modernity. 
Yet the usage never grows arbitrary or 
irrational, never loses its basic consist- 
ency. This fine song should be heard in 
our recital halls without delay. 


mn. F.. P. 
6 #.,2 
“MY SONG TO YOU.” -By Benjamin F. 
Rungee. (Boston: White-Smith Music 
Pub. Co.) 


A new composer comes before us here 
with a very praiseworthy song. Mr. 
Rungee in this song is not a_path- 
breaker in any sense; the idiom he es- 
says is that of the accepted song, made 
familiar by the romanticists. $ music 
is notable for the sterling manner in 
which it is set down, for the smoothness 
of the voice leading, the nice bit of 
canonic imitation between the opening 
phrase of the song and the left hand of 
the piano part. For recital purposes 
the song is splendid and it is not diffi- 
cult. High and low keys are issued. The 
poem is by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 

* fk 
“THE SCHOOL CREDIT PIANO COURSE.” 

Edited by Clarence G. Hamilton, John P. 

Marshall, Percy Goétschius, Will Earhart, 

William Arms Fisher. (Boston: Oliver 

Ditson Company.) 

A demand has been created in recent 
years for credits in school for music 
study done outside the school, and the 
above named course has been prepared 
as a text in this connection. It has 
become a problem for our high school 
students to continue their musical studies 
while they are engaged with their studies 
at school and in many cases students 
have been obliged to give up their mu- 
sic altogether. The cities of Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Washington, In- 
dianapolis and Detroit are a few that 
allow credit toward the graduate diploma 
for music study done outside. 

But this is not by any means general 
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in our country as yet. Messrs. Hamilton, 
Marshall, Goetschius and Earhart, with 
Mr. Fisher as managing editor, have pre- 
pared in this “School Gredit Piano 
Course” a work that standardizes the 
course of study in a manner that must 
be recognized as of equal value with 
other school studies and accordingly 
worthy of credit toward a diploma. Pro- 
fessor Hamilton, in addition to his work 
at Wellesley College, is examiner in mu- 
sic for the public schools of Chelsea, 
Mass. Mr. Marshall acts in a similar 
capacity for the Massachusetts towns of 
Gloucester, Waltham, Framingham and 
Newton, as well as being professor of 
music at Boston University; Dr. 
Goetschius of the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York, is one of the greatest of 
American theorists; Will Earhart is di- 
rector of music in the public schools in 
Pittsburgh, and William Arms Fisher, 
is editor of the publications of the house 
of Ditson and a composer of distinction. 
These men have produced through work- 
ing together something that is truly valu- 
able. 


There are at hand the first four books, 
each containing nine lessons. The ma- 
terial is finely arranged, and the entire 
plan would seem to offer an authoritative 
and comprehensive medium for the use 
of teachers’ and students. These are 
some of the features of the course: 


Ear-training is carried on with each 
lesson. The majority of piano pupils 
acquire mere keyboard dexterity with- 
out developing true musicianship. This 
should not be so, for the aim. should 


- be not only to train performers, but also 


to develop intelligent and appreciative 
listeners, and this cannot be done with- 
out ear-training. It is only too true that 
most of us have ears, but we hear not. 
Each lesson contains practical work 
in harmony, so that at the completion of 


- the course the student should be able to 


analyze any composition which he may 
study and harmonize acceptably any mel- 
ody of ordinary difficulty, introducing 
passing tones, suspensions, etc. 


Appreciation of music. The. impor- 
tant phases in the development of mu- 
sic history have been outlined, and as 
the works of the different composers are 
taken up for study a brief account is 
given of the life of the composer, his 
principal works and the achievements 
upon which his fame rests. The various 
musical forms are explained in a clear 
and concise manner, for without such 
knowledge a true appreciation, either on 
the part of the listener or the performer, 
is impossible. The aim, however, has 
been to give a broad, general view and 
to avoid the many minute details and 
technicalities, which are non-essential 
except for the composer. 


The text is simple, direct and easily 
comprehended. There is no superfluous 
material; every paragraph is essential. 


Each lesson contains all the material 
necessary for the preparation of that 
lesson, including exercises for the de- 
velopment of technique, sight-reading, 
transposition, duets, etudes, compositions 
for study and suggestions for memoriz- 
ing. Thus the pupil knows exactly what 
he is to do and how he is to do it. 


The compositions for study are taken 
from the standard piano literature and 
represent the composers of the poly- 
phonic, classical, romantic and modern 
schools. 


At the beginning of each lesson a few 
questions are given, reviewing briefly 
the important points of the preceding 
lesson. The Teacher’s Manual contains 
helpful suggestions for the teacher, the 
key to all harmony exercises in the 
course, together with ear-training exer- 
cises and a graded list of supplementary 
material. 

The School Credit Piano Course is 
not a “method.” There is plenty of op- 
portunity left for the individuality of 
the teacher. Each lesson contains ma- 
terial for the average pupil. If the pupil 
is slow the work given in one lesson may 
be taken in two. If the student is un- 
usually bright additions compositions 
may be assigned by the teacher. The 
lessons are elastic and flexible. 


The lessons for each year are divided 


into four quarters of nine lessons each, 
corresponding to the ordinary school 
year. 


Each lesson is ‘published in _ loose- 
leaf form (perforated for the binder 
given with each quarter’s lessons), mak- 
ing possible the giving of one lesson at 
a time. Hence the pupil can be entered 
at any lesson for which he is fitted, it 


being unnecessary for him to purchase 
lessons which he will not. use. 

The course can be begun by a child 
of ten. It is well adapted to the capabil- 
ities of Junior High School students and 
is available for the four-year High 
School. 

Finally, if the study of the piano is to 
be worthy of academic credit, the work 
must be standardized. The School Credit 
Piano Course makes such standardiza- 
tion possible, by providing a textbook, a 
course of study, for the systematic train- 
ing of ears, fingers and mind in piano 
playing and musicianship. With the 
course is published a “Teacher’s Man- 
ual,” prepared with the same care as is 
the course itself. 

* * 6 
“BENEATH THE SOUTHERN CROSS.” 
By H. A. Thomson. (New York: G. Ricordi 
& Co. London: Elkin & Co., Ltd.) 


This is an album of six short pieces 
for the piano, easy to play and instruc- 
tive in purpose. The titles of the pieces 
are “The Young Brigade,” “Bush Soli- 
tude,” “The Bower-Bird’s Hunt,” .“The 
’Possum,” “Moonlight on the Fern 
Gully” and “Where Wallaby and Lyre 
Bird Play.” Very nicely written, these 
pieces commend themselves to -teachers 
looking for new material for their pupils 
and especially material that through it: 
stimulating titles holds the interest of 
the student and stimulates his imagina- 
tion. 

* * * 
THREE SHORT POEMS. By Charlies Vin- 
cent. ‘‘The WHeart’s Desire.’’ By John 

Ireland. (London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


Dr. Vincent makes another thrust i): 
his “Three Short Poems” for piano at 
being an English MacDowell. He is 
scarcely more successful in them than 
in his other attempts at writing poetic 
suites for piano which we commented 
on last year. The pieces are “The Min- 
strel,” “A Vision of Spring” and “A 
Song in the Night.” 

The John Ireland song is interesting 
and worthy of attention by serious sing- 
érs. The poem is from—A, E. Hous- 
man’s “A Shropshire Lad.” High and 
low keys are published. 

* * * 


“YOUTH AND LIFE.” By Peter Benoit. 
(Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co.) 


This charming cantata for - treble 
voices appears here with an English text 
by the gifted David Stevens. We take 
it that Mr. Stevens has rewritten the 
original French text to suit present 
needs. The Benoit music is fresh, ad- 
mirably written for the voices. In it. 
new form it. should be taken up in schools 
all over the country. We feel that there 
is no better cantata for children’s voices 
published. 

* * + 
“ADORATION,” “Love Song.’’ By Bjarne 

Rolseth, Op. 13. (New York: J. F. Schroe- 

der.) } 


These are two very slender pieces for 
the piano. “Adoration”’—badly mis- 
named!!!—is a rather commonplace 
valse-intermezzo in A-flat, with a 
“Swiss yodler” D-flat major section. 
Just where the “Adoration” comes in 
we fail to see. The “Love Song” is 
better, though not sa fe 
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“Child Songs Just ‘Come’ to Me,”’ 
Explains Uniquely Gifted 
Composer 


ry\HE gift of Helen Howarth Lemmel 
has become widely recognized during 

» last season and her public activity 

s greatly increased. Mrs. Lemmel in 

: child songs and stories has revealed 

» ability to interpret the child, not 
through imitation but by an apprecia- 
tion of the child spirit. In song and 
poem both she has done her creative work 
1. the approval of audiences all over the 
country. 

Of English birth and parentage, Mrs. 
[emmel was familiar with the great 
ovatorios from childhood. ‘That was her 
musical background. She taught music 
for Many years, in latter years confining 
herself to voice. Church work, oratorio 
singing and writing on music have all oc- 
cupied her. For three and a half years 
abroad she studied Lieder, and the folk- 
song and folklore of France and Germany. 
As a composer she has to her credit hymns 
and song's, secular and sacred, an Easter 
Cantata and her very successful “Little 
My-Dear” and “Poojie Songs.” The last 
named have won her the approval of 
many concert artists, who have found in 
them just what they need in the way of 
encore songs. The first edition of this 
set has already been exhausted. During 
the last three years Mrs. Lemmel has 
been composing these songs, plus a few 
patriotic and war songs. Her juvenile 
songs are of two kinds, the first for the 
child, in which words and music meet 
the child’s ability to understand and ex- 
press himself and to make them his very 
own. The other is the song about the 
child, to be sung to him by the adult. 

Mrs. Lemmel is by no means a conven- 
tional composer, nor is she only a com- 
poser. And she does not always know 
when she is composing something. In 
these points she is very much herself. Her 
relating it to a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA runs like this: “If I knew when 
[am doing a song I would be glad to tell 
you,” she said, “but I can’t always tell. 
| can only tell you that they ‘come’ to me. 
Usually it is the words and music that 
‘come’ together, when once the subject of 
the verse has declared itself. And I find 
that rhymes that do not immediately 
‘sing,’ by which I mean rhymes that 
come to me that are not at once followed 
by a melody, usually take other than the 
form of a song. They become one of my 
little poems such as you have heard me 
do. If the difference between the poem 
for a song and a poem that isn’t intended 
for music—that is complete in_ itself 
without music—were sensed by all who 
set themselves at the making of musical 
dress for words, there would be less mis- 
fits in the world of song literature. 
“Sometimes a melody without words 
sings itself ‘out of the nowhere into the 
here’ of musical consciousness and effaces 
itself utterly as suddenly as it comes. No 
amount or variety of conjuring will ever 
bring it back; but I have learned that if 
there be heeded the injunction given to 
Little Bo-Peep anent her sheep, the va- 
grant tune will in time come home, hang- 
ing its tale behind it.” 

Some of the delightful songs which 
this versatile woman has done are 
“S’pos’n,” “Li’l Black Lamb,” two char- 
acteristic bits, “Mrs. Brown and the 
Groceryman” and “Down on Smiley’s 
farm.” Of her war songs “The March 
of Tramping Men” is striking, the lilting 
“Honey Mine” and “My Dear-O” have 
been widely sung. More recently “Bye 
Baby Bunting (a Lullaby for Putting the 
Huns to Sleep!)” has been written, and 
a booklet of seven numbers, called “Song, 
Story and Play for the Littlest Ones.” 
She has also written the “Hymn of the 
\doption,” a song concerning the chil- 


“CAN'T ALWAYS TELL WHEN I AM 
DOING A SONG,” SAYS MRS. LEMMEL 


w 











—Photo by Alfred Oyer Hohen. 
Helen Howarth Lemmel 


dren born in America of foreign parents. 

Mrs. Lemmel recently left New York 
for Chicago, where she will be heard in 
June in patriotic concerts, singing her 
own songs, later going to Seattle and 
the West. Next season she is to present 
her work in various parts of the country, 
twenty engagements already being closed 
for the fall. The greater part of the 
summer she will be doing her bit singing 
for the soldiers in various camps in the 
West to which she has been invited. She 
is another artist who has been very suc- 
cessful in getting the soldiers in the 
camps to sing with her. 
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The Baldwin Piano Company _: 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS { 
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ADVANTAGES OF LOW SEAT AT PIANO 


POINTED OUT BY ALBERT LABARTHE 





Veteran Chicagoan Finds That a 
Better Tone Can Be Pro- 
duced Thereby 


6é7T DO not believe that it is possible 

to evolve a technical method for 
pianists that will fit all cases, or even be 
suited for general use.” said Albert La- 
barthe, widely known Chicago pianist 
and pedagogue. “At least, if it is pos- 
sible, I have never seen one. People 
have different kinds of brains and dif- 
ferent kinds of hands. It therefore be- 
comes necessary to give them different 
kinds of instruction.” 

Mr. Labarthe is one of the veterans 
in the musical field of Chicago. He has 
been a resident of the city for twenty- 
five years, and for twenty years has 
maintained his studio here. He is at 
present the head of the Labarthe Piano- 
forte School. 

“Personally, I greatly prefer the low 
seat at the piano,” he said, continuing on 
his favorite topic. “I find that by means 
of the low seat, relaxation and the mus- 
cular weight that comes therefrom, a 
much better tone can be produced from 
the piano, a tone that is always mellow. 
But even then I see other pianists who 
cannot adopt that style. Take a pianist 





Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning 
ORIGINATOR 


Portland, Oregon—June 18th 
Chicago —August Ist 


For Booklets and Information address 


8 West 40th Street, New York City 





THE DUNNING SYSTEM — Improved Music Study for Beginners 








Harriet Bacon Macdonald 


Normal Teacher 


Normal Classes, Dallas, Tex., June 3rd; Okla- 
homa, July 8th; Chicago, Aug. 12th. 


For Booklets and Information address 


1727 Chase Avenue Chicago 








pupil comes to me I at 


pupil’s particular case, and try to guide 
him along the lines not necessarily that 
I should follow if I were in his place, 





but that I think is best suited to him. 
Early Débuts for Pupils 


“Another point upon which I am a 
firm believer is in inducing pupils to play 
in public just as soon as they are ready. 
| give a number of recitals myself every 
year, but I also have my pupils play a 
group of short numbers, if not a full re- 
cital program. 
With the prospect of a public | 

before them, they work 
harder than tney wouid under other cir- | 
cumstances, and they get into the habit 


appearance 








Albert Labarthe, Pianist and Teacher of 
Chicago 


who is small of stature and has short 
arms. He cannot sit low because he 
would not be able to reach the keyboard 
effectively. The high seat is the only 
one for him, and he must study out new 
means of getting his tone. I may say, 
incidentally, that the low seat and re- 
laxed bearing has always been the favor- 
ite style of my friend, Saint-Saéns, in 
France. We have had many a talk to- 
gether on the subject, and we always 
agreed perfectly. 


of being at ease when facing an audi- 
Besides all this, every pupil wants 
to play in public, and who can blame 
What inducement would he have : 
for studying unless he could get a chance 


At this point Mr. Labarthe displayed 
the programs of a series of educational 
recitals he has been giving this spring. 
The concertos of his performance are ! 
accompanied not by one piano but by 
by Ann Kerr and Ilma 
Ender, members of his faculty. ‘The 
parts, particularly of the 
Concerto, are too elaborate for adequate 
performance on one piano,” was his ex- 





Some of his own compositions ap- 
peared on one program. “I do not be- 
lieve that I shall ever be a popular com- 
poser,” he said with a smile. ‘‘My music 
is all grave in character, but it is the 
only way I am able to write. If a per- - 
son writes good popular music, it is be- 
cause he believes in it. Unfortunately 
for myself, I am not able to put myself 
into that mood. 
I feel that I am fitted to a 


































make a study of that 


lt is good for them in sev- 


So I can only do what 
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Joseph Knecht and his orchestra will 
continue to play at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel under the new management of L. 
M. Boomer. 
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Notables Aid’ Red = in Cincinnail. 


Conservatory Produces Laparra Opera 








Over $30,000 Raised Through Concert Arranged by Ysaye—Latter 
and Elman Join in Chamber Music — “Carillon” Repeated 
—‘‘La Habanera” Proves Fine Vehicle for Ambitious Young 
Students Participating in Its Performance 








INCINNATI, OHIO, May 25.—The 

big musical event of the past week 
was a concert for the benefit of the Red 
Cross which had been arranged by Eu- 
gen Ysaye. The choice of seats had been 
auctioned off to the highest bidders and 
in this manner a fund of $30,000 was 
obtained to add to the war chest of the 


Red Cross. Music Hall was filled to 
overflowing Friday night, when the con- 
cert was given. fs addition to his own 
services Ysaye had procured those of 
Mischa Elman, Gabriel Ysaye (his son), 
also a violinist; Walter Heermann, ’cell- 
ist, and Mrs. Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, a 
local pianist of renown. Part of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra also 
had offered its services, which were 
needed for the performance of Elgar’s 
“Carillon,” the musical setting of a Bel- 
gian patriotic poem, which was recited 
by the French actor, Carlo Liten. This 


work again stirred the patriotism of the 
hearers, as it had done at the recent 
May Festival. 

Ysaye was in splendid shape. It is 
doubtful whether Cincinnati has ever 
heard him to better advantage as a vio- 
linist. He played two exquisite num- 
bers of his own “Extase” and “Réve 
d’Enfant,”’ and the “Ballade and Pol- 
onaise” of Vieuxtemps. The perform- 
ance of the latter’s somewhat hackneyed 
work was marvelous temperamentally 
and technically. The Schumann Piano 
Quintet was adequately interpreted and 
was as effective as chamber music could 
hope to be in an auditorium of the size 
of Music Hall. Ysaye played the viola 
in this selection. Highly interesting was 
the Vivaldi Concerto played by Ysaye 
and Elman, as were also the three little 
duets Ere by the Ysayes, father and 
son. rs. Plogstedt did fine work at 
the piano in the Schumann Quintet. 

The annual opera performance of the 


Conservatory of Music is an event of 
importance in musical Cincinnati. This 
year’s performance came off at. Emery 
Auditorium last Monday and Tuesday 
evenings. The last performance was 
given for the benefit of war relief work 
and netted a handsome. sum for this 
purpose. The Conservatory takes espe- 
cial pride in its opera department and 
these performances are always lavishly 
outfitted with scenic effects and fine cos- 
tuming. In this respect they are fully 
up to the best professional standards. 
The selection this year was Laparra’s 
“La Habafera,” a work new to Cincin- 
nati, although given several years ago 
in Boston. That it never managed to 
find its way out of the “Hub” will not 
be wondered at by those who heard it 
for the first time this week in Cincin- 
nati. However, it served as a fine ve- 
hicle for the ambitious young Conserva- 
tory students in demonstrating their 
ability for this sort of thing. All par- 
takers acquitted themselves in splendid 
style, the part of Ramon being beauti- 
fully sung by Carl Schiffeler. Manuel 
Valles delivered himself well of the 
smaller réle of Peter. The more im- 
portant part of Pilar was nicely sung by 
Mrs. Clara Thomas Ginn on Monday and 
by Gertrude Fozard on Tuesday. Mem- 
bers of the Symphony attended to the 
orchestral end of the performance. The 
direction of the affair lay in the hands 
of Ralph Lyford, formerly of the Boston 
Opera Company. Lyford showed him- 
self to be a most canable leader of his 
forces and a valuable addition to the 
teaching forces of the Conservatory. 

















MUSICIANS’ DIRECTORY 











EDITH M. AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorie 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


JOSEF ADLER a 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—BHAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


MADAME MATILDA ANGERI sii'see 


Absolute Method Against Tremole 
Hours 2 to 5 p. m. 
323 W. 45th St., New York City. Phone Bryant 2178 


ELLA BACKUS BLHR 2222.o% cca: aco 


Institute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. *Phone River 9689. 

Ida Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
18 E. 42d St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
130 Claremont Avenue, New York City 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., N. Y. 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony ;\nd Bnsemble. Address 
61 West 48th St., New York Telephone Bryant 507. 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—9 East 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jacques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
, Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 

















Teacher of 














Plaza 2450 














MR. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICB PRODUOTION and REPERTOIRD 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


BOSTON, . 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


‘Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N 


“lin; 8 years Institute of Musical Art, 


SIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 





260 West 57th St., New York 
' (el. Conn, - 


J, WARREN ERB coNpucton—coa\ 


Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. mi 
Tel. 9968 Columbus. 


CON DUCTOR—COACH— | 
| 





Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 


Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 


WALTER HENRY HALL 
PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 








| Mail Address: 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of M 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 


M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL, PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
erupros {SNE aca 
DOUGLAS POWELL ***°puscestiwr 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 











HEALTHY BREATHING 


and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents, 
postpaid) by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘‘The 
Foundation of Artistic Singing.’’ Dlizabeth Mather 
College, 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 





CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSBD 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


Cittan witter HEMSTREET **StNGinc*” 
560 West 67th St Tel. Columbus 1405 


Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 








MASS. 





Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 
Address: Carnegie Hall. Rereonal Rep., Emma L. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 








53 West 86th St., New York 





Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Ed- 
ward Falck. Associate Principals: Mr. R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th St. 
Tel. Morningside 4870 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 
Concerts—Instruction “~~~ 
(Teaching Chitidren a Specialty) 


216 W. 56th St, Phone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address, Prince Bay P.O. Phone Totteaville 1269 


EDMUND J. MYER 














601 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLB : 
Teacher of Theo. Karle e 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
153 West 80th St., N. Y. Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


Mme, C. TROTIN, MUSICIANSHIP 


Including Sight Singing, Musical Theory, Rhythm 
Studio 805, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Private "Phone, 5410 Riverside 














TEACHER OF 


Send for pamphlet. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHDBR OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


IDA GEER WELLER gs 


Mezzo-Contralto 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction : Frances G. Weller, 981 Union Arcade. 


A, GAMPBELL WESTON ical 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
27 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8969 J 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS--ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 











cal Art Private 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MMB. ANNA B., ZIDGLER, ‘Director. 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park . 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. * 





Other Conservatory affairs of the we. 
were recitals by the young pianist, Ric 
ard Edmundson, .pupil of Willia 
Kraupner; Mozelle Bennett, violini: 
pupil of Mr. Tirindelli; Inez Schere 
pianist, pupil of Marcian Thalbe: 
Seven pupils of the latter also perform. 
during the evening of May 24. 

Among the College of Music even 
during the week was a chamber mus 
concert by the College String Quart: 
Emil Heermann, principal, assisted | 
Frederick J. Hoffmann, pianist. On t! 
program were the Franck Sonata f. 
Violin and Piano and the Dvorak Pia: 
Quintet. The efforts of the performi: 
artists were in every way praisewort! 
and were warmly applauded. Oth 
affairs at the College were a recital 
Edna Renner, soprano, pupil of Li 
Mattioli; Lizette Linnemann, violini 
pupil of Emil Heermann, and Luci 
Clark, pianist, pupil of Albino Gorn 
a song recital by pupils of Giaci) 
Gorno; one by advanced pupils of Rom 
Gorno, and a violin recital by the pup 
of Walter Werner. All of these recit: 
were well attended. 

It has been announced that Eug. 
Ysave will for next season receive 
number of advanced violin students f 
the purpose of higher instruction. | 
will not bother with those not prope: 
equipped technically. It is also Ysay« 
intention to form a chamber music o 
ganization consisting of ten or twe! 
instruments for the performance of co: 
nositions now not very well know 
Ysaye states that his purpose is most 
educational. L. G. S. 


Cincinnati Red Cross Thanks Elman f.: 
Aid in Concert 


Mischa Elman received the followi: 
telegram from the Red Cross Sociei: 
where he played in Cincinnati wit! 
Ysave and others on May 24: 

“Made report to-day of your conc 
here for benefit of Red Cross. Tot 
realized was $33,500. We are indebte | 
to you more than can be expressed f. 
the success obtained. 

“J- S. DREWRY. 
“Captain Team W.”’ 





CULT HEARS GABRILOWITSCH 





Pianist Delights “Humanitarians”—Miss 
Clemens Unable to Appear 


At the one hundred and first meeting 
and concert of the Humanitarian Cult 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, Mav 27, 
the soloists announced were Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, pianist. and his wife, 
Clara Clemens, contralto. But as a sud- 
den indisposition prevented Miss Clem- 
ens from singing, it was left to Gabril- 
owitsch to meet the evening’s musica! 
demands. 

After Misha Appelbaum. president of 


‘the Cult, had delivered his usual pr 


liminary remarks. Mr. Gabrilowitsch ar 
rived, somewhat belated, for the note: 
Russian artist had been conducting the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra at a ben 
efit event. But when the pianist plave: 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata, with his 
incomparably expressive and dashing 
style, the auditors felt richly reco: 

nensed for their long waiting. In the 
Scherzo the virtuoso did not seem his 
usual self. As it became evident, the 
apparent lack of warmth was largely 
due to the disconcerting din caused by 3 
noisome drill of the excavations going 
on in Fifty-seventh Street. However. 
the “Marche Funebre” and the Presto 
were played with all the well-known 
Gabrilowitsch mastery of expression, ac- 
centuation and technical detail. The con- 
cluding groun comprised Grieg, MacDo\ 
ell and Gabrilowitsch compositions. 

In the course of the evening it was 
announced that during the coming se: 
son, beginning Sept. 15, the artists to be 
heard at the Humanitarian Cult mee’ 
ings and concerts would be Toscha Seide!. 
Max Rosen, Mischa Elman. Fthel L 
rinska, Efrem Zimbalist, Rudolph Gan’. 
Godowsky. Mme. Matzenauer. Ossi? 
Gabrilowitsch and Clara Clemens ar! 
Levitzki. a, J. 





Campaign Started to Save Choir Boy 
from Electric Chair 


OsSINING, N. Y., June 1.—A campai: 
to save the sixteen-year-old choir b 
Paul Chapman, from the electric cha 
has been started, according to an a 
nouncement issued by Mischa App: 
baum of the Humanitarian Cult. Pro: 
inent men are to be asked to join in 
vlea to Governor Whitman to save t! 
boy from death. 





Arthur Shattuck, the pianist. has be: 
engaged as soloist with the Cincinna | 
Symphony Orchestra in New Orleans f'! - 
a January date. Eugene Ysaye directin ° 
This is one of the attractions in the Ta - 

«rant series. 
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JENVER’S NEW CIVIC 
CHORUS MAKES BOW 


Philharmonic Gives Last Concert— 
City Organ Concert Memorial 
to Late Mayor 


DENVER, May 29.—The last concert of 
he season in the Denver Philharmonic 
\rchestra subscription course was given 
mn the afternoon of May 17. The com- 
posers on the program were Bizet, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Massenet and Dvorak. 
Della Hoover, a popular local violinist, 
.roused enthusiasm for her spirited per- 
‘ormance of the Vieuxtemps Concerto. 
Because of the wisely chosen programs 
his season’s series of Philharmonic con- 
erts have been more successful than 
‘ver before. Not the least factor has 
been the work of the manager, Miss 
Marsh. Plans for next season are not yet 


announced, but unless the war situation 
becomes more acute in a way that affects 
local support, the concerts will probably 
be continued much the same as this year. 

The last of the Sunday municipal or- 
gan concerts this season, given on May 
6, was in the nature of a memorial ser- 
vice to the late Mayor Speer, to whose 
vision and efficient efforts the Auditori- 
um, the organ and the free municipal 
concerts are all due. On this occasion 
Organist Reynolds played the “Funeral 
March and Chant,” by Guilmant; Robert 
Edwards, a leading Denver tenor, sang 
Buck’s setting of “Crossing the Bar,” 
and the recently organized Municipal 
Chorus made its first public appearance, 
singing appropriate hymns and also Sul- 
livan’s “Lost Chord,” under Mr. Rey- 
nold’s baton, with organ accompaniment 
by Arthur Laubenstein. The chorus, 
numbering nearly 600 voices, sang with 
a tonal attack and pliability which prom- 
ise fine performances under Mr. Rey- 
nold’s skillful leadership when the work 
is resumed next Fall. A _ festival per- 
formance of “The Messiah” is planned 
for next winter when the chorus will be 
enlarged to 1,000 voices. ; 

The Tuesday Musical Club chorus, 
which has during the past winter main- 
tained a full membership and done en- 
thusiastic work under the leadership of 
Bessie Dade Hughes, made its last ap- 
pearance of the present season last night, 
when a musical program and reception 
were given at the Brown Palace ball- 
room. The chorus was assisted by Esther 
Gumaer and Elsie Mayer, pianists. J. 
Warren Turner, tenor, Mrs. Nelda Felt- 
er-Blackwell, violinist, and Mrs. J. H. 
Smissaert, pianist, who played Cyril 
Scott’s “Tallahassee” Suite. 

Much interest is manifested in Denver 
musical circles over the announcement 
that Percy Rector Stephens, the noted 
New York voice teacher will be here dur- 
ing July and August. Already several of 
the prominent local voice teachers and 
singers have enrolled for work with Mr. 
Stephens, and a special chorus of sixty 
women’s voices is being organized to give 
a charity concert in August under his di- 
rection. The performance of several pu- 
pils of David D. Abramowitz, violin 
teacher, at Central Christian Church, 
merits the highest commendation. Good 
foundational work was evidenced, and 
some of the more advanced students 
played with unusual purity of tone and 
intonation. J.C. W. 








Hodgson to Teach Through Summer 


Leslie Hodgson, the pianist, will ex- 
tend his teaching season at his New 
York studios until the beginning of 
August again this year to meet the re- 
quests of out-of-town teachers and stu- 
dante for lessons with him during their 
vacation weeks. During the past year 
students of the late Mme. Carrefio have 
continued their work with Mr. Hodg- 
son, who, by virtue of his long associa- 
tion with that great artist as assistant 
teacher, is peculiarly qualified as an ex- 
ponent of her ideas of tone production 
based on the principle of complete relax- 
ation. Mme. Carrefio was the first to 
make a detailed and systematic develop- 
ment of the principle of so-called 
“weight-playing.’ 





Max Rosen Off on Vacation 


Max Rosen, the young American vio- 
linist, with his father and his accom- 
panist, Emmanuel Balaban, has left New 
York for Lake George, N. Y., where he 
will spend the summer coaching with his 
teacher, Leopold Auer, and preparing his 
repertoire for next season. Mr. Rosen 
will return to New York for a few days 
= July, when he plays at Ocean Grove, 














Grand Rapids Choir Crowns Active Season 
with Fine Performance of “Rose Maiden” 














St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral Choir of Grand Rapids, Mich., Harold Tower, Conductor 


RAND RAPIDS, MICH., May 30.—St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral vested choir, under the direction of Harold Tower, gave a 
sterling performance of Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” at the St. Cecilia Auditorium, Tuesday evening. The solo parts were 
admirably taken by Mrs. Joseph A. Michaelson, soprano; Mrs. Frank A. Montelius, contralto; Leon Beery, tenor, and H. Olin 


Igelman, basso. 


The choir has been unusually active this season. 
Custer where it sang, and, also at a concert for the benefit of the Red Cross at Union City, Mich., 


services this winter besides singing at numerous patriotic occasions. 


It received a warm reception from the soldiers at Camp 


It has given six monthly 
E. H. 





GALLI-CURCI WINS SEATTLE 
AT “ITALY DAY” CONCERT 


Noted Coloratura Adds to Her Laurels 
at Celebration—Red Cross 
Fund Aided 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 28.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci gave a recital in Seattle, 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club, on Friday evening, May 24, 
the second anniversary of Italy’s en- 
trance into the war. The occasion, 
marked by the coincidence of the war 
anniversary and the appearance of 
Italy’s renowned exponent of operatic 
art, was one long to be remembered in 
Seattle’s musical history. 

The program was made up of songs, 
some of which had been requested by the 
patrons in advance. It was, however, a 
program of wide range in style and 
tonal effects, giving the audience every 
opportunity to judge of her talents, and 
giving her the chance to surprise them 
with the quality and. flexibility of her 
voice. Mme. Galli-Curci won her audi- 
ence from her first song, and it was 
difficult for anyone to say in what she 
excelled and what they liked best. If 
the audience displayed more apprecia- 
tion of her singing of one number than 
another, it was first perhaps for “Papil- 
lon,” Fourdrain, and then for the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” which 
was one of the request numbers. 

For one of her encores Mme. Galli- 
Curci sang “I Wonder Who Will Marry 
Me,” with such droll humor that it quite 
carried away her hearers. Hahn’s 
“Would That My Song Had Wings,” 
as an encore. won high tribute, as did 
“Home, Sweet Home.” In those songs 
in which she was accompanied by Mr. 
Berenguer on the flute, the audience got 
its best idea of the anticipated Galli- 
Curci. Chaminade’s Concerto in D, 
played by Mr. Berenguer, flautist, was 
received with much enthusiasm. The 








‘ was made. 


accompaniments of Mr. Samuels also 
helped to make the evening a notable one 
in every way. 

An appeal for funds for the Red Cross 
The subscription was headed 
by Mme. Galli-Curci, and in twenty min- 
utes’ time practically every member of 
the audience had contributed to the fund. 
The Ladies’ Musical Club of Seattle gave 
their share of the proceeds of the eve- 
ning to war relief measures. 

Calvin Braindard Cady of the Cornish 
School of Music was recently requested 
to give a month’s special course to a 
group of Chicago pianists. On Wednes- 
day evening, May 22, under the auspices 
of the Dorcas Society, a concert was 
given at the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, under the direction of Walter 
B. Whittesley, U. S. R., at which Mrs. 
Lida Schirmer, soprano; Helen Ferry- 
man, pianist, and Mrs. Ethel Webb Live- 
say, reader, appeared. Recitals during 
the week were given by the students of 
Sarah J. Smith, Mary P. Loomis and 
Edna Colman. i eS 





Luther Mott Is Popular Singer with the 
Army and Navy Men 


Luther Mott, the baritone, is one of the 
most popular singers among the Army 
and Navy men stationed around New 
York. Within the past two weeks he 
has sung with marked success at the 
Base Hospital at Camp Mills, Mineola; 
at Fort Tilton, Rockaway Beach. and 
at the Base Hospital at Camp Wads- 
worth on Staten Island. He sings regu- 
larly three times a week at different 
Y. M. C. A. camps. 





Mildred Dilling.-to Have Summer Class 
in Girls’ Camp 


Mildred Dilling, the talented young 


American harpist, will have a summer 
class during July and August in connec- 
tion with the camp for girls, “Pathfind- 
ers’ Lodge” at Cooperstown, N. Y., on 
Otsego Lake. 


Miss Dilling will give 





harp lessons there and also class lessons 


.in harmony, teaching the Effa Ellis Per- 


field System. Having studied this sys- 
tem with Mrs. Perfield in New York this 
winter, she is teaching it to all of her 
harp pupils with noteworthy success. She 
is now bringing her New York season, 
one of the busiest in her career, to a close 
at her New York studio. 





Gideons to Make Fifth Annual Tour 


Constance and Henry Gideon have been 
engaged to give a program of folk-songs 
of the Allies before the Reading ( Mass.) 
Woman’s Club early in the autumn. At 
the close of their fall engagements in 
New England they will start on their 
fifth annual tour of New York and the 
“provinces,” presenting three of their 
most popular programs: ‘“Folk-Songs 
of the Allies,” “Musical Life in the Rus- 
sian Pale,” “Songs of Yesterday and To- 
day.” Mrs. Gideon sings to Mr. 
Gideon’s accompaniment. The recital 
usually takes on the nature of a song 
program with running comments. 


Activities of Esther Dale 


Among Esther Dale’s recent engage- 
ments was an appearance in joint recital 
with Mrs. Cyrus Hamlin, pianist, at a 
war benefit concert in Newburgh, N. Y., 
June 4. This soprano will be heard at 
the commencement exercises of the Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, 
Mass., June 6. She will also sing at the 
commencement exercises of the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Hospital training class for 
nurses on June 14. 


Blanche Goode Gives Recital at Amherst 
College 


AMHERST, MaAss.,, May 22.—Blanche 
Goode, pianist, gave an enjoyable recital 
at College Hall on May 17. Miss Goode’s 
program included the Schumann Sonata 
in G Minor, the Mendelssohn E Minor 
Prelude and Fugue, the Bach “Siciliano” 
and a Chopin group among others. 
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MUSICAL PROSPERITY AT ITS CREST, 
SAYS JULES FALK, ON LONG TOUR 





Noted Violinist Has Played in 
Leading Cities of Thirty-one 
States 


ULES FALK, the violinist, lately 
reached New York prior to filling his 
New England engagements. The present 
tour, begun on Sept. 17, has taken Falk to 
the principal cities of thirty-one States, 
necessitating railway travel of over 
17,000 miles. Southward Mr. Falk has 
travelled as far as Jacksonville, Fla., 
and westward to Colorado Springs and 
Denver to fill his engagements. After 
playing at Binghamton, N. Y., June 29, 
the last engagement of the season, Mr. 
Falk will take a brief vacation Jefore 
beginning his summer engagements. 
Commenting on the musical activity 
of the country, Mr. Falk believes he has 
had sufficient opportunity to observe the 
country’s prosperity during his tour. 
“The occasional talk of depression only 
seems a phantom. The land has never 
known such wealth and has never needed 
nor demanded the best musically as it 
does now. Im the South the planters 
have reaped enormous cotton crops; the 
prosperity of the environment depends 
on the success of the native staple. And 
what I am going to tell may only be 
relevant to the situation and not indi- 
cative of the mood or thrift of the Amer- 
ican people. The foremost piano dealer 
in Shreveport, La., told me a darkey 
came to his warerooms prior to the 
Christmas holidays and after exhibiting 
an enormous roll of bills bought two ex- 
pensive pianos ‘fo’ his two little gals’ so 
that one would not ‘bother’ the other 
when they were ‘goin’ to take lessons.’ 
As far as the prosperity of the country 
is concerned the Middle West and the 
West echo and re-echo enormous activity. 
The workers of the soil are reaping; in 
one bank alone in Leavenworth, Kan., 
the farmers increased their savings in 
one year by $1,100,000. The resources 
of the country are unprecedented. 
“T had the pleasure of visiting many 
of the army cantonments: Chillicothe, 
Ohio; Atlanta, Ga.; Macon, Ga.; Peters- 











Jules Falk, Violinist, and Malvina Ehr- 
lich, Pianist, “Snapped” in “Garden of 
the Gods” Before Giving Recital in 
Colorado Springs 


burg, Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Little 
Rock, Ark.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Trenton, N. J. Optimism 
is evident everywhere. There never was 
such a kody of healthy, vigorous, robust, 
clean-looking men as one sees at these 
cantonments. Can there be a question 
as to the United States’ standing in this 
war and the eventual defeat of the Hun 
after seeing these alert, splendid speci- 
mens of American manhood?” 





MUSIC EVENTS IN TACOMA 


Theo Karle Arrives at Camp Lewis— 
Concerts for Troops and Red Cross 


TACOMA, WASH., May 25. — Theo 
Karle arrived at Camp Lewis, Tacoma, 
to-day with the first quota of the 500 
men called to report this month from the 
State of Washington. The tenor was 
granted permission by the authorities to 
give a farewell concert on May 27, the 
proceeds to go to the Red Cross. 

Eunice Prosser, the young Tacoma 
violinist, who is a member of the first 
musical organization sent to France to 
assist with the entertainment of the sol- 





diers, writes interesting news to Tacoma 
friends of the war service she is doing 
as one .of a coterie of musicians sent 
overseas in February by the Y. M. C. A. 
of New York city. The girls are ap- 
pearing in Y. M. C. A. huts and at can- 
teens and play often in hospitals. Their 
time is entirely filled with appointments 
made for them by the Y. M. C. A. Miss 
Prosser writes that as they drive from 
place to place the French soldiers and 
the women cry, “Vive les Americaines!”’ 
and that everywhere their programs are 
received with delight by the men of the 
Allied forces. 

The Tacoma Fine Arts Association’ 
entertained several hundred soldiers at 


the Y. W. C. A. auditorium on Friday 
evening, May 24. Mae McCormack, so- 
prano, who has recently returned from 
study in New York, and Mrs. James Mc- 
Pherson, contralto, were the soloists, as- 
sisted by Walter Broenkow, violinist, and 
Louise Rollwagen, accompanist. 

The piano department of the Annie 
Wright Seminary lately closed the year’s 
work with a recital given in the Assem- 
bly Hall. 

A notable Red Cross benefit was given 
on May 24 at the Stadium by the 
I‘oundation Shipyards Band of sixty 
pieces.. The band was recruited wholly 
front day laborers in the Tacoma ship- 
yards during the past season by J. Was- 
terlain, director, and the concert, which 
was heard with interest by several 
thousand sailors, soldiers and civilians, 
was of a high order. 

At the closing exercises of the Puget 
Sound Conservatory of Music a»hand- 
some pennant was awarded the com- 
posers of the annual prize song by the 
dean of the college, Dr. Robert L. Scho- 
field. Competition was close between 
grades submitting original songs. The 
trophy was won by Vera Sinclair and 
Muriel Hover of Tacoma, by whom the 
words and music of the 1918 class song 
were written. A. W. R. 





SONG DAY IN WILKES-BARRE 


Schools Celebrate Call—Long 
Plans Temple Series 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., May 29.—The 
public schcols here celebrated generally 
the call of the Governor for a musical 
day before large audiences of parents 
and friends. The programs revealed the 
growing ability of the choruses and 
school instrumentalists. The high school 
girls’ glee club, in costume, also assisted 
in giving Indian choruses and dances at 
the recent recital given by Irene East- 
man. 

Leo W. Long has been arranging the 
programs for next season’s Temple con- 
certs. The course will have eight events 
and the Damrosch and Stransky Orches- 
tras will be heard, as heretofore. The 
other features will be Galli-Curci, Hei- 
fetz, Guiomar Novaes, Alda, Lazzari and 
Ganz, and Lazaro and Sassoli. A much 
hoped for musical privilege denied this 
past season because of fuel conservation 
may be enjoyed during the coming 
months in the series of organ recitals to 
begin on the new instrument in the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Concordia lately gave its spring 
concert at its own hall. Though the so- 
ciety has over thirty stars on its service 
flag, a large proportion being active sing- 
ers, the recent concert marshalled above 
sevety and the performance reached an 
excellent standard. W. E. W. 





Public 





ERIE, PA.—Doris Diamond, soprano, of 
Meadville, has been re-engaged for a 
concert tour throughout the Central 
States. Miss Diamond will be assisted 
by Hildegarde Sanford, pianist, of Phila- 
delphia, and Robert Troendel, ’cellist, of 
New York. 


MRS. COPP’S SUMMER PLANS 





Summer Classes for Teachers in Denver 
and Brookline 


Boston, May 31.—The Fletcher Music 
School this summer will open in Denver, 
Col., July 1, and close by Aug. 24. 
Teachers are enrolling from the Pacific 
Coast, Canada, the South and even a few 
are following Mrs. Fletcher Copp and 
the home party from the East. The 
music hall of Wolfe Hall has been en- 
gaged and a limited number of the teach- 
ers will be in residence with Mrs. Copp 
at the Hall. 

Such disappointment has been ex 
pressed by a number of Eastern teach 
ers, who cannot go so far West and who 
are afraid that the fall class will make 
them too late for the school year, that 
an extra class will be opened in Brook. 
line, Mass., on Aug. 14. Thanks to the 
assistance of Lalage Fletcher, who wil! 
teach this class in Mrs. Copp’s home 
studio for the first two weeks, by which 
time Mrs. Copp will be able to arrive 
and take the class in charge, Mrs. Copp 
will be enabled to complete the course 
with these teachers by the 5th or 9th 
of October. Miss Fletcher studied in 
Europe for five years and has taught her 


~ sister’s method to children in New York 


with great success for years. Except 
for the assistance of her own immediate 
family, the Normal work is kept strictly 
in the hands of Mrs. Copp. 

Mrs. Fletcher Copn’s only brother is 
an officer in the English army and has 
been at the front for four years, and 
she has no less than fifteen Canadian 
and English relatives fighting ever since 
the start, for the cause of freedom. On 
her part she has been fighting for “de- 
mocracy in music” for twenty-two years. 

_ @. F- 





Trio of Artists Brings Musical Cheer to 
Fort Totten Troops 


Constance Balfour, soprano; Max 
Gegna, ’cellist, and Israel Joseph, pian- 
ist, visited Fort Totten, L. I., on Thurs- 
day evening, May 30, to entertain the 
soldiers. Their main program was given 
in the Y. M. C. A. hall before an audi- 
ence of 1800, but before presenting it 
there they brought cheer to two of the 
Quarantine stations by visiting them 
first. They placed the piano on an army 
truck and went to the Quarantine sta- 
tions in this way. The soldiers appre- 
ciated their singing and playing greatly 
and gave them rousing cheers. 





Myrtle Thornburgh Reaps Laurels in 
Oklahoma Festivals 


Myrtle Thornburgh appeared during 
the first week of May at the festival at 
Enid, Okla., winning great success in 
the “Messiah” and also in the Trio from 
“Faust” at the Thursday evening pro- 
gram, winning hearty applause, being 
obliged to add extras. She also sang 
the “Messiah” at the Lindsborg (Kan.) 
Festival, where her singing aroused 
great enthusiasm in all three perform- 
ances. 





PENNSYLVANIA'S 
ALLENTOWN 


WARREN F. ACKER 


(Associate: American Guild of Organists) 
PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, HARMONY 
ORGAN RECITALS, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Address: High School, Allentown, Pa. 


NORMA S. HOFFMAN 


PIANIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 44 North 13th St. 


MAE D. MILLER 


ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—lInterpretation 
Allentown, Pa. Studios ew York City 
1504 Walnut St. 64 West 40th St. 














MRS. W. H. S. MILLER 


TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 
(Head of Vocal Dept. Quakertown School of Music) 
Residence Studio: 46 N. Jefferson St. 


BESSIE L. SCHNURMAN 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 108 Scuth 13th St. 


EDWIN S. STETZEL 


PIANIST 
Leschetizky Principles—Progressive Series 
Studio: Eckert Bldg. 
Prospectus upon request. 


SOL. W. UNGER 


ORGANIST: SALEM REF’D CHURCH— 
ACCOMPANIST 











Available for Organ and Vocal Recitals 
Studio: 1344 Walnut St. 
(Phone: 5540 Consolidated) 


IRENE S. WALBERT 


PIANO—HARMONY 
Concerts—Recitals—lInstruction 
(Progressive Series) 
Studio: 24 N. West St. 





HENRY F. SEIBERT 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER ; 
Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools. 
Reading, Pa. 





READING 








MARGARET EVELYN ESSICK 
Studios: 259 Pt St., Reading 
1813 Whitehall St., Harrisburg 


HARRY E. FAHRBACH 


VIOLINIST AND CONDUCTOR 
32 South Sth Street 


GEORGE D. HAAGE 


TEACHER: PIANO, ORGAN AND HARMONY 
Organist St. Peter’s R. C. Church 
Manager: Subscription Concerts Presenting Cele- 
brated Artists 
Studio: 226 South 5th St. 


WALTER HEATON 


(Fellow R. ©. of O., A. G. of O., Prize Man, 
Victoria Univ.) 
ORGAN, PIANO, VOICE AND COMPOSITION 
(Preparation for All Musical Bxaminations) 
Reading, Pa. 


GRACE E. HOLLENBACK 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
‘‘Progressive Series’’ 

110 South Gth St. 


HENRY MILLER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
(Pupil of Leopold Godowsky) 

















MRS. C. RAYMOND VAN REED 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Studio: 317 North Gth Street 





OTTO WITTICH 


VIOLINIST 
(Concertmaster Reading Symphony Orchestra) 
Recitals—E nsemble—Instruction 
Studio: 116 South Gth Street 








SCRANTON 








Studio: 319 South 4th Street 


HAROLD S. BRIGGS 


PIANIST—TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 316 Washington Ave. 


LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS 


PIANIST—TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 316 Washington Ave. 


JOSETTE DOLPH ROBERTSON 


HARPISTE 
Concerts— Recitals 
1214 Quincy Ave. 


SCHOOL OF VIRTUOSITY 
FLAVIEN VANDERVEKEN—-VIOLIN 
CARMEN VANDERVEKEN—PIANO—THEORY 
2210 Washington Ave. 














PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


BETHLEHEM 
PAULINE MICHEL 


VIOLINIST 
Concert—Recital—Instruction 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 


MARION CHASE NEUMEYER 


SOPRANO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recita} 
Art of Singing 
Studio: 501 East Market St. 


T. EDGAR SHIELDS 


ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER 
Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 


A. M. WEINGARTNER 


CONDUCTOR: LEHIGH VALLEY SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Bethlehem Steel Company Band 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

















J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


WILKES-BARRE 
JOHN H. SHEPHERD 


ORGANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
324 W. S4th St., New York 
173 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MARION ELOISE WALLACE 


PIANIST—TEACH BR-—-ACCOMPANIST 
Stadio: 2038 South Main St. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Seventeenth Yearly Meeting of National Organization, in Philadelphia, Enthusiastically Endorses the Musical Alliance—John C. Freund 
in Address Urges Musicians to Form Closer Co-operation — Excellent Programs of Ensemble and Solo Numbers 


AMERICAN GUILD OF MANDOLINISTS, GUITARISTS 
: AND BANJOISTS HOLDS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


























Some of the Leading Factors in the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the American Guild of Mandolinists, Guitarists and Banjoists 


Upper Row of Ovals, From Left to Right: 


ler, Jr., 


HILADELPHIA, May 30.—The Sev- 
enteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Guild of Mandolinists, Guitar- 
ists and Bajoists, under the management 
of Philadelphia Chapter No. 31, was held 
here on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week. It was gener- 
ally voted to have been the most im- 
portant and successful meeting of its 
kind. 
The special feature of the convention 
was the address of John C. Freund, presi- 


dent of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States and editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, on Monday afternoon and then 
again at the annual concert of the Guild 
at Witherspoon Hall, before an audience 
of some 1400 to 1500 persons. Never be- 
fore at any convention of the Guild has 
anyone been invited to speak at the an- 
nual concert, which is one of the principal 
events of the convention. 

Mr. Freund also spoke at the banquet 
at the Adelphia Hotel on Tuesday night. 
As a result of his various addresses, the 
convention passed an enthusiastic resolu- 
tion endorsing the Alliance, and thirty- 
nine of the delegates, who came from all 
parts of the United States, became indi- 
vidual members. 

On Sunday evening a reception and 
musicale were given in the Green Room 
of the Adelphia Hotel for the Guild 
members. The concert was participated 
in principally by musicians of Philadel- 
phia. Among others were the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Mandolin Orchestra, R. 
Chittenden, Edgar Stanistreet, Florence 
L. Foote, Ellwood J. Stiles, Lyric Banjo 
Club, Rocco Pulvirenti, who made a great 
hit by his fine musicianly playing; Wil- 
liam Schmick, William Albrecht, Harry 
C. Watt, De Luca Mandolin Sextet. Mme. 
Foote gave a most impressive and de- 
lightful performance on the Irish harp. 

Monday was an important day. The 
convention was welcomed to Philadel- 
whia by E. J. Cattell, City Statistician, 
“epresenting the mayor and Philadelphia 

Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Cattell made 
an exceedingly able and instructive ad- 
dress. Dwelling on the point that some 
persons considered that Philadelphia was 
slow, he showed by a perfect volcano of 
figures the great things Philadelphia had 
done, and, indeed, was doing every day, 
of which the average person had little 
idea. He showed that every few seconds 
Philadelphia built a house to accommo- 
date the growing population. Every few 
seconds it constructed the furniture, the 
carpets, etc., that furnished that house. 
Every few seconds it turned out a car. 
Every few seconds, too, a new baby was 
added to the population Mr. Cattell’s 
address was received with enthusiastic 
applause. 


Frederick J. Bacon, Noted Banjoist; Elwood J. Stiles, Chairman Concert Committee; Carl Tschopp, Conductor, Convention 
Mandolin Orchestra; George C. Krick, Vice-President of the Guild. Lower Row: William Place, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer of the Guild; William Foden, Widely- 
Known Guitarist; Arthur Bamforth, President Philadelphia Chapter; E. F. Goggin, President of the American Guild; Marie M. Caveny, Accompanist; C. F. Kueb- 


Concert Master, and Samuel Siegel, Noted Mandolinist 


Later, the convention adjourned for 
a sightseeing trip to Independence Hall, 
Liberty Bell, Curtis Publishing Co. At 
2:39 p.m. there was a business session. 
At 3 p. m. Mr. Freund made an address. 


Mr. Freund’s Address Receives Rising 
Vote of Thanks 


In his address, Mr. Freund spoke of 
the growing importance of the musical 
element represented by those present, and 
of the greater disposition to accord them 
a prominent place in the musical life 
of the country... He urged the members 
to resist the tendency there was on the 
part of some players to show off their 
virtuosity, but which was rather a mat- 
ter of gymnastics than of music. He 
laid particular stress upon what music 
means in our life, and that that should 
be always kept in view rather than to 
use music for the display of personality, 
or extraordinary digital dexterity. He 
said that as a result of his long years of 
experience in the musical world and in- 
dustries in this country, he had come to 
the conclusion that the two primary 
things to be done were first, to take 
music out of the rut in which it had 
been for so long, regarded simply as an 
entertainer, or for church service, or for 
art for art’s sake, and place it squarely 
on the high plane where it belonged as 
a vital factor in the life of the nation, 
as well as of the individual. The next 
thing was, if the value of music were 
recognized at its true worth, that it 
should have its proper place, dignity and 
appreciation in the public school system 
of the country. 

In speaking of the propaganda with 
which he had been connected for the last 
five years, he drew attention to the fact 
that the movement had been started in 
Philadelphia. Here also had been made 
the memorable declaration of the musical 
independence of the United States. He 
prid a tribute to what Pennsylvania had 
done in music, and urged upon those 
present that it was necessary for them 
a'l to stand together and to prove to 
the country what music meant, especially 
in times of stress and strain, and that 
they should never forget that back of the 
music of the country were the great 
musical industries, whose tremendous im- 
portance and growth he traced from 
early beginnings to the present day, 
when they lead the world in quantity 
and quality. 

At the conclusion, Mr. Freund received 
an ovation and a rising vote of thanks. 


Annual Concert 


At 8:15 the annual concert of the 
Guild took place at Withersvoon Hall. 
In spite of the terrific storm, the hall was 
crowded to capacity. Under the able and 
musicianly direction of Carl Tschonn, 
director, the Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo 


Orchestra, to the number of nearly sev- 
enty, played Tschopp’s “The Crack 
Squad,” Matini-Boehm’s “Ombre Noc- 
turne,” Bond-Odell’s “A Perfect Day.” 

In spite of the effect of the humidity 
upon the instruments, the effect was at 
times thrilling. The orchestra was rap- 
turously applauded. 

Frederick J. Bacon, an artist who has 
been before the public with great success 
for a number of years, performed a 
number of banjo solos and deservedly 
“— an encore. 

A delightful performance on the man- 
dolin was next given by Samuel Siegel, 
the noted mandolin soloist, who has the 
well-won reputation of being one of the 
greatest mandolin players in the world. 
He was accompanied by charming Marie 
M. Caveny. The tone he produced was 
indeed wonderful. It was fine, it was 
pure and clear. As for his execution, it 
was beyond all praise. 

Then William Foden, beloved of gui- 
tarists, came on to the stage and proved 
himself a master of his instrument in 
compositions by Bateman, Nadin and 
Ferranti. He was encored again and 
again. 

Next, under the capable direction of 
George W. Caldwell, the Upsal Banjo 
Club played “Plantation Symphony,” “A 
Banjo Oddity,” and the well-known 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 


Mr. Freund Addresses the Audience 


At this point Mr. John C. Freund was 
introduced to the audience, and especial 
attention was drawn to the fact that it 
was the first time in the history of the 
organization at which a speaker had been 
invited, but as Mr. Freund was a man of 
international reputation and had a dis- 
tinct message for the people as well as 
for musicians, he had been invited by the 
organization as a speaker, to which he 
had so graciously responded. Mr. Freund 
was accorded a very warm reception. In 
the course of his address he told stories 
to illustrate how people in times of stress 
and strain, and when facing death came 
together unconsciously and sang. He 
showed the power of music in the war, 
showed the tremendous growth of musical 
knowledge and eu'ture and of the musical 
industries in this country in the last few 
decades and proved thereby that we are 
not merely a commercial and industrial 
people, hut that we had desire for the 
spirituals, for the higher things. He told 
a number of humorous stories to show the 
difference between then and now in this 
country, and wound up with a stirring 
peroration relative to the war. At the 
conclusion he was awarded long-con- 
tinued applause, 

The concert program closed with the 
orchestra, under Carl Tschovp, perform- 
ing the “Pilgrim’s Chorus” from “Tann- 


hauser,” “Scene: de Ballet,” by Andreef, 


and £The Star-Spangled Banner,” ar- 
ranged by Odell. 

In the audience was the veteran ban- 
joist Alfred A. Farland, considered the 
greatest player of his time. Years ago 
on a specially constructed instrument he 
gave a concert at the old Chickering Hall 
in New York which created a sensation. 

The Educational Session 

On Tuesday, May 28, after a business 
session and luncheon in the tea room of 
the Wanamaker Store, an educational! 
session was held, which was in charge of 
Signor Giuseppe Pettine. The speakers 
were William Place, Jr., on “Tone ¥Pro- 
duction”; Fred C. Myer, on “The Devel- 
opment of the Mandolin”; Lloyd Loar, on 
“The Plectrum Instruments in Lyceum 
and Chautauqua”; Samuel Siegel, on 
“The Mandolin”; Arthur Bamforth, on 
“Convention Management,” and James 
I'rancis Cooke, President Philadelphia 
Music Teachers’ Association and Editor 
of The Etude, on “Music Now, More 
Than Ever.” Mr. Cooke was very cordi- 
ally received and made a valuable, in- 
structive and able address. Several of 
the papers read were highly instructive. 

A motion was. made, seconded and 
passed, with great applause, that the 
Guild go on record as enthusiastically 
endorsing the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 


The Annual Banquet , 


After that the annual banquet was 
held in the Gold Room of the Adelphia 


[Continued on page 40] 
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Hotel. Captain W. W. Adams, of the 
Union League, was to have been present, 
but unfortunately, as was announced by 
an intimate friend, the president of a 
prominent bank, he died on the preceding 
Saturday. Alvah Rittenhouse acted as 
an efficient and humorous toastmaster. 
Mr. Freund was called upon to make 
another address. He spoke particularly 
on the need of musicians and those inter- 
ested in music hanging together in these 
strenuous times. He told how the aver- 
age musician did not register and did 
not vote, kept to himself, lived more or 
less in a heaven of his own, as all the 
musical organizations did, whicl»was one 


of the reasons why he had started the 
Musical Alliance. He told a number of 
humorous stories to illustrate how people 
had no just conception of the value of 
the work of musicians, and especially of 
the music teachers. He told also of his 
experiences in Albany and in Washing- 
ton, with regard to proposed legislation 
to help out the music teachers and stop 
the frauds, and showed how such legis- 
lation would never be possible until the 
musicians and teachers got together and 
meant something politically, as well as 
musically and socially. 

Among the other speakers were Mrs. 
L’Ella Griffith-Bedard of Atlanta, Ga., 
who made an impressive address. Samuel 
Siegel made an eloquent plea for the 


recognition of the musical value of the 
mandolin, while C. F. Kuebler, Jr., 
showed how the Guild had been of not- 
able assistance to him in disclosing the 
considerable amount of fine music which 
had been specially composed for the man- 
dolin. 

After the banquet there was a dance 
for the Guild members. 

On Wednesday, after. a business ses- 
sion and a recess for lunch, the members 
of the convention paid a visit to the cele- 
brated factory and store of Weymann & 
Sons. In the afternoon there were dem- 
onstration of all makes of instruments 
displayed at the convention, That night 
visiting Guild members and soloists gave 
a musicale for the Army and Navy. 


On Thursday, after departing for the 
homes, the members made a trip to V: 
ley Forge by sightseeing autos, visit: 
Washington’s Headquarters, Memori 
Arch, Washington’s Memorial Chap. 
and other historical points of interest. 

Much of the success of the conventi: 
was due to the able management 
Arthur Bamforth, President of Philad 
phia Chapter, No. 31, who, with mar 
assistants, was untiring in his efforts. 

On Friday the members returned 
their homes satisfied that their 18th a, 
nual Convention had made a record. 

It transpired during the Ss cogent 
that no less than fourteen of the acti, 
members of the Guild were serving in t}! 
camps or at the front. 











Opera Season Dazzles Pittsburgh 











“Carmen,” Which Inaugurates Harry Davis’ Enterprise, Makes 
the Town Gasp with Delight — Florence Easton, Riccardo 
Martin, Francis Maclennan, Scott and Others Enrapture 
the Audiences —- Ida Geer Weller in Her Début Recital — 
Erb Presents Artists in Concert 














Pittsburgh, Pa., June 1, 1918. 


ARRY DAVIS, dramatic adjuster, 

purveyor of music, and owner of 
the Alvin Theater, has seemingly accom- 
plished the impossible. He has given 
Pittsburgh grand opera on a grand scale 
and a very low price of admission. He 
did this, despite the skeptics, the cynics 
and the sour-stomached Thomases, who 
said “it can’t be done.” 

We are to have a five weeks’ season, 
with headliners from New York, Chicago 
and Boston. The orchestra from _ the 
same cities and the chorus of fifty from 
Chicago. And we are to have it all with- 
out theatrical three-sheeting. 

The season opened Thursday with 
“Carmen,” with a distinguished cast. 
Florence Easton, of glorious voice and 
fine histrionic ability, was Carmen. 
Riccardo Martin sang José with force and 
distinction, Dora De Phillippe gave 
Micaela great sweetness, and Henri Scott 
did Escamillo with fervor. Josiah Zuro, 
conductor, led his forces through the lilt- 
ing, rhythmic score with precision and 
authority. The substitute soloists for 
the matinée were Elizabeth Campbell as 
Carmen, Henri Barron as José, Ruth 
Miller as Micaela, and Auguste Bouilliez 
as Escamillo. 

“Carmen” was a most auspicious open- 
ing. It made Pittsburgh sit back in its 
orchestra chair and gasp. This week we 
have a double bill, or triple bill. At the 
night performances Gounod’s “Faust” 
was given. For the matinées we had 
those bargain operas, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “I Pagliacci.” “Faust” was 
given with Maggie Teyte as Marguerite. 
She gave the réle ingenuous passion and 
poetic beauty. Enrico Arenson sang 
Faust with discretion and agreeable 
tone. Henri Scott did Mephistopheles in 
the traditional manner long since estab- 
lished by Pol Plancon. Auguste Bouilliez 
was a satisfying Valentine, and Eliza- 
beth Campbell, as Siebel, was vocally and 
personally entrancing. Romualdo Sapio 
conducted both chorus and orchestra with 
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a great degree of finish. In the operatic 
twins, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I’ 
Pagliacci,” Florence Easton scored a 
triumph. Her conception of Santuzza 
was a remarkable achievement.  Ric- 
cardo Martin received a demonstration 
in “I Pagliacci.” It is not often that 
Pittsburgh gives the magic word, “Bis, 
Bis, Bis!” but Martin received it. Fran- 
cis Maclennan in the réle of the Turridu 
gave his part remarkable histrionic treat- 
ment. Vocally, his work was most felici- 
tous. Dora De Phillippe sang an ani- 
mated Nedda. Carl Formes as Tonio 
combined intelligence and taste. If the 
remainder of the engagements compare 
with the beginning, Pittsburgh will have 
enjoyed the best operatic season it has 
known. There is only one department 
that is weak, and it is only weak by com- 
parison, and that is the scenery. The 
stage sets are not up to the level with 
the vocal department. 

Ida Geer Weller, recently of Manhat- 
tan on the subway, and now of Pitts- 
burgh of the unscrubbed ways, gave a 
song recital Tuesday night at the William 
Penn. It was the local professional 
début for this happily endowed con- 
tralto. She gave a program of highly 
interesting American songs and highly 
uninteresting English songs. Her Amer- 


ican songs ranged from Spross to Crist. 
They were admirably chosen and sung. 
Miss Weller has a gorgeous middle regis- 
ter and her upper notes are of rare 
beauty. Her diction is clean and her 
manner ingratiating. As a singer of 
ballads, i.e., songs with a story, she is 
probably at her best. J. Warren Erb at 
the piano supported the vocalist with fine 
judgment and great skill. 

On Friday night Mr. Erb presented 
Ida Geer Weller, mezzo-contralto; Harold 
McCall, tenor; Max Shapiro, violinist, 
and Hubert Conover, ’cellist, and Greta 
Torpadie, Scandinavian soprano, in an 
artist’s recital. Miss Hendrickson opened 
the program with the Grieg E Minor 
Sonata, which she played with confidence 
and no mean tone. Mr. McCall contrib- 
uted a group of four songs, including 
that programmatic war-horse “Caro mio 
ben,” by Giordani. Mr. McCall is a 
young tenor whose future should be most 
roseate. He has a most appealing qual- 
ity and an interpretative sense far be- 
yond the average. Miss Torpadie sang 
five Scandinavian songs in an artistic 
manner that immediately caught her 
auditors. She sang a wonderful song by 
some one named Lie, called “The Snow.” 
It was a gorgeously atmospheric example 
of song writing. 

Mr. Erb, Mr. Shapiro and Mr. Conover 
played the uneventful Trio in G Minor 
of Smetana’s, an arid composition 
given meticulously. Ida Geer Weller 
confirmed the impression of her début of 
four nights ago. Her songs were virtu- 
ally the same and displayed her dramatic 
ability and loveliness of register. The 
program was concluded by the Chopin 
Rondo in C Major, for two pianos, 
and by three songs by Miss Torpadie. 

Mr. Erb accompanied all the soloists. 
He has rapidly forged his way to the 
fore among Pittsburgh musicians. His 
work is sincere, artistic and fortunately 
devoid of musician’s “swank.” H. B.C. 





MUSIC SHOW AIDS 
MEN IN SERVICE 


National Exhibition in Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, Attracts 
Throngs 


The National’ Music Show was opened 
by a committee of prominent musicians 
and others with patriotic display on 
June 1 at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York. The purpose of the show was to 
provide music and instruments for the 
men in the cantonments and at the front 
and continued throughout the entire 
week. 

Two floors of the Palace were filled 
with the exhibited articles, and to pre- 
vent sound traveling from the booths 
they were separated by soundproof glass 
partitions. All kinds of modern musical 
instruments aré being exhibited. 


Throughout the whole week rallies: 


and meetings were held. On Sunday a 
preliminary meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Piano Manu- 
Association was held. On 
Monday the National Piano Manufac- 
turers held their first business session 
of the twenty-second annual convention. 
Later the National Association of Music 





Roll Manufacturers held its convention, 
followed by the formal dinner of the 
Piano Manufacturers’ Associations. 

On Tuesday the National Piano Manu- 
facturers continued their convention, re- 
ceiving and registering all the delegates, 
continuing their meeting on Wednesday 
morning. On Wednesday the National 
Travellers’ Association had its annual 
beefsteak dinner at the Piano Club. 

Thursday the Piano Manufacturers 
continued their convention, later joining 
in the Better Business Bureau confer- 
ence. The National Association of 
Piano Merchants held its annual ban- 
quet on Thursday evening. The second 
session of Music Industries, Chamber of 
Commerce, was held on Friday, later 
the round table luncheon of the Piano 
Merchants was given. On Saturday the 
convention and music show will close. 

The proceeds from the convention are 
to be distributed through the War Coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A. in consultation 
with a committee composed of Mrs. J. 
F. D. Lauder, chairman, and a number 
of prominent musicians. 


TEST METTLE OF NEW 
U. S. BAND LEADER: 


I. M. A.’s Army Music Training 
School at Fort Gives Admir- 
able Concert 


No fears would be felt for the futur: 
of band music in this country if the 
high ideals of the U. S. Army Musi 
Training School at Governor’s Islan: 
were to be adopted as the standard. Th: 
concert of this class for training bai 
leaders for the Army on the evening o! 


May 28, at Corbin Hall, on the Island, 
was a significant demonstration of th 
work of this school, conducted unde: 
the auspices of the Institute of Musica! 
Art of New York, Dr. Frank Damrosch. 
director, under the supervision of 
Arthur A. Clappé, the distinguished 
principal. 

_Musicianship of a high rank was ex 
hibited by the six members of the grad 
uating class. Each of the embryo 
Army band leaders conducted his own 
arrangement (and their craftsmanship 
is worthy of attention), besides exhibit- 
ing his skill with a half dozen instru- 
ments. 

_ The Buck cantata, conducted by Prin. 
cipal Clappé’s very able assistant, W. C. 
White, with the chorus, supported by 
the band forces, was another distinctive 
feature. Space forbids a detailed ac 
count of the exceptionally lengthy pro- 
gram. 

Percy Grainger, of course, was the 
hero of the evening. If possible, Mr. 
Grainger’s playing has more power and 
virility than ever and certainly the of- 
ficers and men appreciated his art to a 
great measure. Incidentally, we learned 
that he is held in high favor by all of 
his new colleagues. 

The program, which follows, gives one 
a good idea of the I. M. A. training 
school’s achievements: 

“Star - Spangled Banner,” Procession: ! 
March, A. A. Clappé, “Hail to the Flag’ 
(conducted by Assistant Principal W. C 
White) ; Theme with variations, “Early One 
Morning,” old English air (conducted by As- 
sistant Principal W. C. White); (a) Elegy in 
F Minor, (b) Triumphal March, Guilmant 
(arranged and conducted by Student Franz 
Nierlich; Two movements from ‘“Symphon) 
No. 16” (Oxford), Adaigo, Menuetto, Haydn 
(arranged and conducted by Student Frank 
W. Truesdell) ; Andante Cantabile from The 
String Quartet, Op. 11, Tchaikovsky (ar- 
ranged and conducted by Student Abraham 
M. Small); Songs Without Words, Op. 62 
No. 28, Allegro con anima, Op. 102 No. 45 
Presto, Mendelssohn (arranged and _ con- 
ducted by Student Albert L. Casseday) ; 
Quartet from Rigoletto, Verdi (arranged and 
conducted by Student John S. Martin) ; Piano 
Solo, Irish tune from ‘“‘County Derry,’ Polo- 
naise in A Flat, Shepherd’s Hey, Chopin 
(Percy Grainger) ; Camtata for men’s voices. 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” Dudley Buck (con- 
ducted by Assistant Principal W. C. White) : 
Violin Solo, Polonaise in A Major, Wieniawski 
(Morris Cutler); Overture, “Fingal’s Cave,’ 
Mendelssohn, by the orchestra of the Army 
Music Training School, conducted by Assist- 
ant Principal W. C. White. 
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HREE years ago, at the funeral 
services of the Rev. Francis Sulli- 
van, the police chaplain, four uniformed 
policemen sang a commemorative anthem. 
So unusually well did they interpret their 
music, and with such fine spirit did they 
sing, that only then was it realized how 
much vocal ability New York’s Police 
Force possessed. 
Immediately the idea of a glee club 
was suggested in the department, and 
immediately the idea began to spread 


with the policemen. The call was sent 
out for volunteers to the club, and before 
long the club had reached its full ca- 
pacity and there was a long waiting list. 

Since then—it was in December, 1916, 
that the New York Police Glee Club first 
started—the men have kept steadfastly 
at their rehearsals and choral training. 
At first they remained modestly in the 
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The New York Police Glee Club, Charles L. Safford, Director 


background as far as public appearances 
were concerned. But within the last year 
the demands for their appearances have 
been so frequent that, whether or no they 
wanted prominence, now it is fully theirs. 
Particularly has the Glee Club been in 
demand at patriotic celebrations, where 
their singing has not only aroused ap- 
plause but has induced the crowd to scat- 
ter its largesse for patriotic causes. 

One of their most successful recent 
appearances was when they sang before 
the New York Public Library in aid of 
the Liberty Loan drive. After singing 
for three hours they were able to show 
$300,000 worth of purchases from their 
inspired auditors. 

In aid of the War Savings Stamps the 
chorus again appeared at the Library, 
bringing several thousand dollars into 
the Government coffers. On one occasion 
at the Library, besides inspiring the 
crowd to defend liberty by their singing, 
they also gave it the material where- 


withal to do so by auctioning off their 
nightsticks, with the counsel to the pur- 
chasers to “take a rap at the Kaiser.” 


A Marching-Singing Body 


For the Red Cross, too, the Glee Club 
has shown a tireless determination to 
help in the work. In the Red Cross pa- 
rade held last week the Glee Club 
marched singing along the whole route. 
In front of the Public Library,-that fa- 
miliar scene for patriotic activities, they 
sang for the fund again. And to 
Brooklyn, the Bronx, Richmond and 
Queens they went, singing to augment 
the collection. 

Within the last week their appearances 
have been numerous. At Corona, L. L., 
recently they entertained Maurice H. 
Connelly, president of Queens borough, 
and his guests. On Sunday they gave 
the annual memorial mass at the New 
York Navy Yard. And on Tuesday they 
entertained the recruits at the Naval Re- 





-amateurs. 














serve Station at Pelham. 

The members of the club number 112, 
among whom are five sergeants and a 
lieutenant. Nor are the men all 
Many of them sing in church 
choirs. Several have appeared in con- 
certs, on the vaudeville stage, and some 
have appeared in Broadway’s musical 
productions. All the men in the New 
York Police Glee Club have volunteered 
their services, and that is perhaps why all 
the men are so enthusiastic about the 
organization. Under the direction of 
Charles L. Safford, organist of St. 
George’s Church, the men rehearse every 
Wednesday at St. George’s Men’s Club. 

The officers of the club are Patrick G. 
Fitzgibbons, president; Howard, Smith, 
vice-president; Louts Hyman, financial 
secretary; John Murphy, recording sec- 
retary; William Ferrick, treasurer; John 
Shanley, sergeant-at-arms; Harry Horn, 
librarian; Rev. John J. Googan, chaplain, 
and Charles L. Safford, director. 

















Schumann-Heink Stimulates Campaign 
for Red Cross in San Francisco 














Y AN FRANCISCO, May 27.—Music is 

one of the great assets of the Red 
Cross drive. When Mme. Schumann-. 
Heink, who had crossed the continent to 
assist at the rally on Thursday evening, 


stepped to the stage of the Auditorium © 


she was greeted with cheers from the 
crowd which packed the big building. 
She not only sang with the “ever young 
and glorious voice” which has made her 
famous, but she made a speech which 
brought forth storms of cheers. She an- 


nounced that she was sent out from 
Washington with all her “bad English” 
to*get the money for the Liberty bonds, 
ind she says “I got it. But a terrible 
thing happened in Boston when I so far 
forgot myself as to sing a long line in 
German. It was awful. I felt so bad. 
[ thought they would shoot me right 
away, but no! the good people just 
laughed.” That’s the secret. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink has proved her patriot- 
sm to the most skeptical, and to-day 
there is no woman in San Francisco who 
's more beloved than this mother, who 
as given not only her sons but herself 
to the service of her adopted country. 
After speeches by several notable per- 
sons a Red Cross ambulance was driven 
into the Auditorium, and stopping in 
front of the stage, two large baskets 
were taken out by Red Cross nurses and 
placed before Mme. Schumann-Heink 
with the announcement that they were 
rifts for her and Maude Adams, who had 
been expected to be present but was un- 
able to come. As the basket was opened 





out came two pickaninnies uniformed as 
the Army and Navy. They were lifted 
to the table, where they gave a rapid fire 
of salutes. 

Red Cross nurses went through the 
audience with frying pans which were 
filled with gold and silver. -Subscrip- 
tions were started by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink with $500. Later the frying pans 
were sold at auction, first choice bringing 
$250. A record, “Danny Boy,” auto- 
graphed by the singer, sold for $500. 

The Paulist Choristers were heard at 
the Auditorium on Sunday afternoon by 
3000 persons, who were enthusiastic over 
these singers. This too is a patriotic or- 
ganization, as the proceeds of all con- 
certs are devoted to the relief of France. 
Musicians here declare that never before 
have they heard such perfect ensemble 
work as that given by these singers, who 
have developed such artistry under the 
direction of Father Finn. On Sunday 
morning they sang Mass at Old St. 
Mary’s Church and hundreds’ were 
turned away. 

Every available space of the Palace 
Hotel ballroom was filled on Saturday 
evening when the Pacific Musical Society 
gave its final concert of the season. 
Brahms’s Sonata in A Major opened the 
program and was splendidly played by 
Charles Schilsky, violinist, and Albert 
Elkus, pianist. Iole Pastori, soprano, 
accompanied by Austin Mosher, gave sev- 
eral charming songs. Mrs. William 
Ritter, pianist: H. R. Randall, clarinetist, 
and Nathan Firestone, violinist, gave an 
artistic performance of the Mozart FE 
Flat Trio, after which Mr. Schlisky and 
Mr. Elkus closed the program with the 





“Rondo Capriccioso” of Saint-Saéns. 
Mrs. McGaw, the incoming president, 
was introduced by Mrs. Ritter, retiring 
from this office. 

Soldiers at the Letterman General 
Hospital at the Presidio were enter- 
tained on Thursday evening with a con- 
cert in charge of May Sinsheimer, chair- 
man of the music committee of the San 
Francisco War Camp Community 
Service. 

Mayor George Baker of Portland, Ore., 
was in San Francisco last week to confer 
with Mayor Rolph and other interested 
officials on the advisability of establish- 
ing an Interstate Auditorium circuit for 
large opera companies, orchestras, etc. 
The plan was, however, abandoned, as 
it was decided that the expense would 
not be justified, and it was thought that 
too much competition with the theaters 
would result. The fact that it would be 
of inestimable benefit to the masses was 
unfortunately lost sight of. 

On Tuesday evening the Olympic Club 
members gave a concert for the benefit 
of the Red Cross, in which some of San 
Francisco’s best talent participated. It 
was in charge of Hother Wismer, vio- 
linist, and Herbert Riley, ’cellist, two 
energetic young men whose appearance 
on a program is always an assurance of 
its success. Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Eddy are attractive names seen all too 
seldom, and hence doubly appreciated, 
while others who added to the pleasure 
of the audience were Mme. Johanna Kris- 
toffy, Clementine Curry, George Mc- 
Manus, Benjamin Moore. Antoine de 
Vally, George Sterling, William Kidd 
Nelson, M. J. Meyers and James Gallet. 


Olive Hyde, chairman of the S. F. 
Musical Society program committee, as- 
sisted Mme. Emelie Tojetti in an excep- 
tionally good program at the Fine Arts 
Building on Sunday afternoon. The first 
number was Widor’s C Minor Sonata for 
piano and violin, splendidly played by 
Olga Barret Block and Emile Rosset. 
Mrs. James Pressley and Mrs. Lillian 
Birmingham sang delightfully, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Cecil Hollis Stone, who 
also proved a pianist of ability in a 
group of pieces, by Alpherasky and 
Iljinsky. 

Mrs. Eugene Elkus was the soloist at 
the municipal organ concert on Sunday 
evening and created a favorable impres- 
sion by her excellent singing. Mr. Le- 
mare played a very interesting program. 

Several recitals have been given dur- 


‘ing the past week by teachers who are 


presenting pupils at the close of their 
season. All have been creditable to both 
teachers and pupils. Among the most 
important were those by the Ada Clem- 
ent Piano School, the Mary Carr Moore 
School of Music and the Douillet Con- 
servatory of Music. E. M. B. 





Greet Miss Hardeman and Mr. Granville 
with Montclair Glee Club 


Montc.air, N. J., May 29.—The last 
concert of the Montclair Glee Club’s sea- 
son, under the direction of Mark An- 
drews, took place May 28 before a large 
audience. The program included works 
by Leoni, Sullivan, Nevin. Victor Her- 
bert, Archer Gibson, Lachner and 
Coleridge-Taylor. The assisting artists 
were Florence Hardeman, violinist, and 
Charles Norman Granville, baritone. She 
displayed a large tone and was enthu- 
siastically received. Mr. Granville dis- 
closed a resonant voice and a dramatic 
delivery, assisted by Hallett Gilberté, a 
group of whose songs he sang. Mr. Gran- 
ville infused into his varied program 
warmth of feeling, receiving a hearty 
welcome. W. F. Uz. 
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INDEPENDENCE, KAN.—Alfred Hu“ach, 
organist, gave his fifth organ recital re- 
cently at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He was assisted by Helen Clark, 
Mezzo-soprano. 

* * 

MorGANTOWN, W. VA.—Edith Hardy, 
violinist, and Rachel Tuckwiller, pianist, 
lately gave their graduation recital in 
the Commencement Hall of West Vir- 
ginia University. 

-. Bot 

LEADVILLE, CoLo.—Marion Kingsbury, 
assisted by Grace Briel, pianist, gave a 
recital recently at Breckenride, Colo. 
Twenty-five per cent of the proceeds were 
donated to the War Relief Fund. 

* * ok 

ROCKVILLE, CONN.—The glee elub of 
Rockville High School gave their first 
annual concert on May 14 under the di- 
rection of Evelyn B. ‘Waite, supervisor 
of music in the Vermont public schools. 

* * * 


UNIONTOWN, W. Va.—A recital by 
Ethel Dulaney, pianist, given recently, 
was the fourth recital in the series at 
the Virginia Intermont College. This 
was Miss-Dulaney’s pre-graduation re- 
cital. 

* * * 

MANSFIELD, PA.—Irma Seibert, harp- 
ist, assisted by Dr. Will George Butler, 
violinist; George L. Hoag, pianist, and 
Elsie M. Farnham, organist, gave a re- 
cital on May 17 at Mansfield State Nor- 
mal School. 

* ok ok 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A_ concert was 
given lately by the Olivet Church Choir, 
assisted by J. Henry Hutzel, violinist, 
Chester Harrison, organist, and Flor- 
ence Umstatter and Mrs. Howard Speer, 
pianists, assisted, 

ok ae * 

LANCASTER, PA.—Gunhilde Jette, vio- 
linist of this city, made her first appear- 
ance as a pianist at a recital on May 21. 
Miss Jette is a pupil of Dr. Becker Von 
Graybibl on the piano and of Raymond 
L. Myers on the violin. 

* * * 


STUBENVILLE, O.—Esther Stoloiwitz 
was the soloist in a concert given lately 
for the Red Cross at the Methodist 
Protestant Church. Others who gave 
numbers were Miss Morton, Miss Oliver, 
Miss Weaver and Mary Chambers. 

* oK 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Pupils of Alice 
Ralph Wood were heard in recital on 
Tuesday evening, May 21, at Apollo 
Hall, Brooklyn. Participating were Lot- 
tie Stokes, Mrs, Heffernan, Miss Aubeck, 
Mrs. Betternan, Miss Beebe, Miss Rott- 
kamp, Miss Baker, Irene Franz and Mrs. 
Wood. 

* * * 

ALLENTOWN, PA.—Camp Crane boys 
enjoyed a recital given on May 13 by the 
Allentown vocal pupils of Mrs. Mae D. 
Miller. About 3500 soldiers boys and 
friends attended the recital. The solo- 
ists were ably accompanied by Louise 
Lerch. 

* a * 

NEWARK, N. J.—Under the direction of 
Grace L. Darnell, the Glee Clubs of Bar- 
ringer High School gave a performance 
recently: of Gaul’s “Joan of Arc,” with 
Dorothy F. Pearsall, soprano; Paul Cas- 
tle, tenor, and Norman Joliffe, baritone, 
as soloists, 

* * & 

Troy, N. Y.—Gertrude Wendell, pian- 
ist, and Elizabeth Lawson, violinist, fif- 
teen and thirteen years old respectively, 
talented pupils of the Troy Conservatory 
of Music, were presented in recital May 
20. The young artists were enthusiasti- 
cally applauded, 

*K * * 

HOLYOKE, MAss.—A concert was given 
recently at the Second Congregational 
Church. Participating were Mrs. Arthur 
B. Chapin, vocalist; Mr. Keeney, violin- 
ist, and Miss Conway and Mrs. Ham- 
mond, pianists. Mr. Hammond gave sev- 
eral organ selections. 

+k * aK 


East LIVERPOOL, O.—A concert was 
given for the benefit of the French War 
Babies at the First Presbyterian Church 
recently, under the direction of George 
Thompson, organist. Miss Wilson, Mrs. 
Conrad, Max Shapiro and Edith Fried-. 
ian were the soloists. 
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STEUBENVILLE, O.—The choir of Ham- 
line Church gave a concert on May 23. 
Soloists were Mrs. Thorn, organist; Fred 
C. Campbell, Frank Harris and a sextet, 


; 





comprising Mrs. Belknap, Mrs, Mc- 
Cracken, Mr. Claypool, Mr. Harris, Dr. 
Cramer and Mr. Gear. 

* * * 


LOWELL, Mass.—Olin Downes, music 
critic of the Boston Post, delivered a 
lecture-recital on Henry Gilbert, the 
American composer, before the Woman’s 
Club recently. Mr. Downes heightened 
the interest of his discourse by playing 
a few of the composer’s most admired 
compositions. 

* uw K 

New Lonpon, CoNN.—Under the aus- 
pices of the department of music of Con- 
necticut College, the final students’ con- 
cert of the season was given on May 23. 
Students -who took part were Roberta 
Newton, Florence Carns, Edith Higgard, 
Letta Higgins, Mary Chipman, and Mar- 
garet Davies. 

* * * 

HOLYOKE, Mass.—The musical season 
of 1919 has already been arranged, ac- 
cording to the report of the music com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The New York Philharmonic orchestra, 
Mabel Garrison, Arthur Middleton and 
Max Rosen are among the attractions for 
the coming season. 

* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—A recital by En- 
richetta Onelli, soprano; Malcolm May- 
ner, pianist, and Signor Philip Sevasta, 
harpist, was given on May 25 at the Mar- 
tin Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. The 
program included numbers by Chopin, 
Rogers, Purcell, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Mas- 
senet, Fay Foster and others. 

* aK cS 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Jessie Beavers 
of Grafton gave her graduation recital 
recently at Commencement Hall of the 
University of West Virginia. Miss 
Beavers has been organist of the M. E. 
Church at Grafton. She was assisted 
by Margaret Horne, violinist, and Dr. 
Butterfield, at a second piano. 

oe K * 

KELLY, OHIO.—Ruth Wheeler, pianist, 
a pupil of Harry N. Wiley, of the piano 
department of Ohio Wesleyan School of 
Music, Delaware, Ohio, gave a concert 
for the benefit of the Red Cross recently 
with Helen Baker, soprano. Miss Wheel- 
er gave Haydn and Beethoven works, and 
modern pieces by Poldini and Gliére. 

P * * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—The Ensemble Vio- 
linists’ Club, directed by Mrs. Chauncey 
E. Dunkleberger, gave a program at the 
Temple of Music, on May 16. The as- 
sisting soloists were Mrs. Sidney Ander- 
son, soprano; Agnes, Lyon, violinist; 
Rose Schwinn, pianist; Katherine Rob- 
inson, pianist, and Irene Riehl the club 
accompanist. 

* * * 

MERIDEN, CONN.—F rederic B. Hill, or- 
ganist at the First Congregational 
Church, has just been appointed music 
supervisor of the West Hartford Schools. 
He will also be organist at the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and instructor of 
the sight-reading classes. These posts 
have been vacated by Keith Brown who 
has gone to France. 

* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—The Music Study Club 
gave a musicale and reception on May 
20. Theresa Maier arranged the pro- 
gram, and the soloists were Ruth Hardy, 
Mrs. Lyman D. Jones, Florence Mce- 
Manus, Helen Moon, Edna Beiermeister, 
Elizabeth Wood, Mrs. Charles Dix, 
Gladys Terriault, Mrs. William T. Law- 
rence and Katherine Gutchell. 

ae en 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A special feature 
of the musical service recently at the 
Mount Pleasant Congregational Church 
was the singing of “Invocation,” by Ar- 
thur Tregina, the Washington composer. 
The occasion also brought forward an- 
other local composition, “Hymn of Amer- 
ica” by William Adams Slade. ‘“Invoca- 
tion” was effectively sung by the Mount 
Pleasant Chorus, and the “Hymn. of 


America” by a quartet composed of Mrs. 
L. H. Haveock, Josephine Mack, Charles 
D. Church, and James F. Hicks, 
Tobeson presided at the organ. 


Claude 


UNIONTOWN, PA.—The Uniontown Mu- 
sic Club held its annual business meet- 
ing recently. Mrs. Smith, Margaret 
Dearth, Ethel Roden and Mrs. W. O. 
White reported on the year book. New 
members were admitted. The program 
committee, consisting of Mrs. William 
Baum, Olive Frederick and Mrs, H. G. 
Sturgis, made its annual report. 

* * * 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.—With the oppor- 
tunity to swell the already huge Mont- 
clair quota of the Red Cross Fund, as 
an incentive, the Montclair Club produced 
a highly successful comic opera, entitled 
“Can You Beat It?” by Oscar Haase, 
Montclair composer, four nights running, 
May 22 to 25, each performance being 
attended by a capacity audience. 

ok * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Sergt. Randall 
H. Trumpe, tenor, located with the en- 
gineer’s corps at Camp Meigs, has con- 
tributed his artistic services to many 
local musical events recently. He was 
soloist at two Red Cross concerts, at one 
assisting the local chapter of the Mu 
Phi' Epsilon sorority and the other for 
the Georgetown Presbyterian Church. 

* ok * 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Inez Scherck was 
featured in a piano recital recently. The 
Athenée Louisianais held its last musi- 
cale for the season on May 20. The pro- 
gram included songs given by Mme. 
Jacques de Tarnowsky and Mme. C. L. 
de Fuerhes, and by Eola Berry and 
Clara Del Valle. Mariette Sarrat, ’cel- 
list; Enrique Tuit, pianist, and Carl Pen- 
ski, violinist, also took part. . 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Among those who 
have contributed recently to camp enter- 
tainments are Mrs. Charles Fairfax, 
mezzo-soprano; Lucy Brickinstein, pian- 
ist; and the Nevin Trio, consisting of 
Mrs. Ruth Simpson, Lillie Wimer, and 
Edna Barbor, with Mrs. Louis C. Voight 
as accompanist. George O’Connell, 
tenor, of Chicago, was lately heard in a 
delightful recital at the Assembly Hall 
of the Catholic University of America. 

* ok * 


West Roxsury, MAss.—A war relief 
production of Will C. Macfarlane’s new 
two-act operetta, “Swords and Scissors, 
or Napoleon Caught Napping,” libretto 
by Frederick H. Martens, was given by 
the Congregational Church choir and 
assisting soloists, under the able direc- 
tion of Benjamin Gluckenberger, on the 
evenings of May 2 and 3. Under Mr. 
Gluckenberger’s leadership this at- 
tractive work scored a genuine success. 

* * co 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A, recital was given 
at the Brooklyn Italian Conservatory of 
Music, on Wednesday evening, May 22, 
by piano pupils of Mathilde Venecia. 
piano instructor at the school, assisted 
by vocal pupils. Those taking part were 
Gladys Rigsby, Marie Buckley and Doro- 
thy Patton, who gave piano works by 
Heller, Bachmann, Liszt and Chopin 
commendably. May Dalton pleased with 
a vocal solo. as did May Seward, Louise 
Hoffman and Marjorie Tapley. 


aK * ok 


LOWELL, MAss.—The newly formed 
Y. M. C. A. orchestra of forty players 
gave its first public concert recently. 
For some time past the players have 
been rehearsing under the direction of 
Claude H. Phillips, one of the most 
widely known musicians in Essex County 
and also leader of orchestras in Salem 
end Lynn. On the program were two 
numbers written by Frank Remick, a 
local boy, at present residing in Salem. 
Mr. Remick conducted his own pieces. 

. . 2 


LANCASTER, PA.—Pupils of the juve- 
nile department of the William A. Wolf 
Institute of Pianoforte gave a recital 
on May 25. Those who participated 
were Howard S. Brady, Anna Jane 
Grove, Marion Zell, Anna Miriam Herr, 
rladys Humphries. Frances Hosterman, 
Winona B. Bare, Mary S. Hipple, Ferne 
A. Dessau and John S. Krupa. A harp 
recital was given at Marietta by Eliza- 
beth Schlegelmilch, assisted by Elwood 
Bair, violinist, and Theda Wolf, reader. 


* * * 

Houston, Tex.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Houston Orchestra Associa- 
tion, Ima Hogg was elected president. 
Mrs. E. B. Parker, by acclamation, was 
elected president in absentia. Other offi- 
cers elected were Mrs. William Abbey, 
first vice-president; Agnes Carter, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. D. B. Cherry, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Underwood 
Nazro, corresponding secretary; W. A. 
Childress, treasurer; Alathena Johnson, 
business manager, and Mrs. W. H. Hogue 
advertising manager. Mrs. Herbert Rob- 
erts, formerly recording secretary, and 
Paul Bergé, for two seasons the Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s conductor, tendered 
their resignations. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—One of the most e 
joyable organ recitals of the season w 
given lately by the pupils of Willia 
Robinson Boone. Those taking pa 
were Pauline Bohnson, Adeline Bow 
Sarah McFarland, Ethel Rand, M) 
Laura Rawlinson and Frederick Bu 
Scholl. The Vancouver Music Club Ch 
rus, under the direction of John Claj 
Menteith, gave its annual spring conce 
at the Vancouver Barracks recently. T} 
assisting soloists were Mrs, Lulu Da 
Miller, Mrs. Edward Marshal, Mr. a: 
Mrs. Edward Ballantire, and Cora Aye: 

* 


LAWRENCE, MAss.—Among the rece 
events was a recital given by Yvon) 
Therrien of the LeVeille Violin Scho 
Albertine Beauparlant was accompani, 
The monthly meeting and musicale . ° 
the Chadwick Club took place recent 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Couch. The program was arranged | 
Mrs. Lucie G. Lord. The Hunting So: 
from Bullard’s “King Arthur” was giv: 
by the male quartet, comprising Har. 
Wilkinson, first tenor; James. Dunca 
second tenor; Dr. Robert Farquhar, fir: 
bass, and Fred Plummer, second bass. 

* * ok 

WATERLOO, Ilowa.—Louis Ellmore 
Drake presented some of his pupils | 
piano recital on the evenings of May 2} 
and 24. The following pupils took part: 
Julius Ruben, Samuel Rosenbloom, Hele) 
Bird, Catherine Corl, James McGlade, 


Margaret Chamberlain, Morris Cohn, 
Esther Krensky, Rosie Rotman, Id. 
Schultz, Evelyn Mosher, Catherine 


Guerin, Coretta Gleason, Grace O’Don- 
nel, Marian Peltz, Mildred Rushman, 
Evelyn Cohn, Arthur McLaughlin, Isa- 
bel Vogt, Rosie Cohn, Isadore Kerensky, 
Marjorie Rushman, Morris Trugman ani 
Doris Sutherland. 
a 
Troy, N. Y.—The spring musicale ani 
reception of the Music Study Club of 
Troy took place May 20 at the Plum 
Memorial Building, where a delightful 
music program was given. Those who 
took part were Mrs. Lyman D. Jones, 
Edna Beiermeister and Mrs. William 17. 
Lawrence, sopranos;~Mrs. Charles Dix, 
contralto; Florence McManus _ and 
Gladys Terriault, violinists; Ruth S. 
Hardy, Helen Moon, Elizabeth Wood and 
Katherine Gutchell, pianists. The ac- 
companists were Teresa Maier, Ruth S. 
Hardy and Katharine Gutchell. The 
musicale marked the close of the third 
successful season of study of the lives 
and works of music masters. 
fT €i-4 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Among the recitals 
given by prominent local teachers re- 
cently was that by the Faucher Orches- 
tral Society in Infantry Hall. The or- 
chestra of about sixty pieces, under the 
direction of Henri J. Faucher, played 
patriotic, classical and popular numbers 
and gave generously of encores.  In- 


‘cluded in the program were solos by Mr. 


Faucher, violinist; Van  Veachton 
Rogers, harpist; J. J. McDonald, bari- 
tone, and a number of young men and 
women, who appeared in songs and 
dances from the Indian comic opera, 
“Pocahontas.” The recent revival by 
pupils of Evangeline Larry was well at- 
tended, the young violinists showing ex- 
cellent training in an interesting and 


varied program. 
* * * 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Two organ recitals 
by Edwin E. Wilde, A. A. G. O., at St. 
Stephen’s Church, featuring works by 
modern American, English, French and 
Russian composers, were given on Sun- 
day afternoons, May 12 and 19. The 
Rhode Island Choir Guild began its third 
annual festival Tuesday, May 21, in A!! 
Saints’ Memorial Church, six boy choirs 
in the first, or male, section of the guild 
combining in grand chorus under the di- 
rection of George H. Pickering of this 
city. Rev. John Robinette was precentor 
and Howard Hagan organist. The Guild’s 
object of establishing and maintaining 
the highest standards in church music 
was shown in the excellent material used, 
which will also be used by the mixed 
choirs in their festival services. 

* ok * 


DUBUQUE, IA.—Three recitals were 
given last week by the Dubuque Academy 
of Music, including the graduation exer- 
cises of nine pupils, assisted by Mrs. 
Kingsland, soprano. Joseph Brinkmann, 
gave a benefit recital for the Red Cross. 
assisted by Mrs. Slattery, vocalist, and 
Martha Zehetner. accornpanist. Faith 
Keenan, post-graduate, assisted by tw 
vocalists, and Ada Campbell, gave a re- 
cital. Marjorie Wilson accompanied Mrs. 
Kingsland on the organ. At Dubuque 
College Edward Schroeder presented a 
number of his pupils, assisted by his 
double string quartet and Joseph Rhom- 
ber, basso, a pupil of Franz Otto. Doro- 
thea Trexler, graduate of the music de- 
partment of St. Clara’s College, gave a 
piano recital recently. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





‘*hanges and additions to this schedule 
ould reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
t later than Saturday of the week preced- 
e the date of publication. Bookings for a 
riod covering only two weeks from date of 
iblication can be included in the list. 


Individuals 


Austin, Florence—Altoona, 
whnstown, Pa., June 12; 


Pha, June. 20; 
Bridgeport, Conn., 


ine 17; Hartford, June 19; Worcester, 
ass., June 21; Easton, Pa., June 24; Wil- 
ington, Del., June 26; Williamsport, Pa., 
ine 28. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Greenwich, Conn., June 7, 
{, 21, 28. 


Beifeld, Helena A.—St. Louis, June 25. 
Bideau, Edith—St. Louis, June 24. 
Carnahan, Franklyn—St. Louis, June 25. 


Cronican, Lee—Altoona, Pa., June 10; 
ohnstown, Pa., June 12; Bridgeport, Conn., 
June 17; Hartford, June 19; Worcester, 
fass., June 21; Pa., June 24; Wil- 
ington, Del., Williamsport, Pa., 
une 28. | 

Ehrlich, Malvina—Springfield. Mass., June 
1; New Haven, Conn., June 12: Newark, 
VY. J., June 14; Reading, La, June 17; Allen- 
town, Pa., June 21; Wilkes-Barre. Pa., June 
24; Seranton. Pa. June 26: Binghamton, 
N. Y., June 28. 

Falk, Jules — Springfield, Mass.. 
il; New Haven, Conn., June 12; 


Easton, 
June 26; 


June 
Newark, 


N. J., June 14; Reading, Pa., June 17; Allen- 
town, Pa., June 21; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., June 
24; Scranton, Pa., June 26; Binghamton, 
N. Y.,. Fane 28: 

Gale, Permelia—St. Louis, June 26. 

Genovese, Nina—Brooklyn, June 16. 

Goodwin, Wilmot—Altoona, Pa., June 10; 
Johnstown, Pa., June 12; Bridgeport, Conn., 
June 17; Hartford, Conn., June 19; Worces- 
ter, Mass., June 21; Easton, Pa., June 24: 
Wilmington, Del., June 26; Williamsport, Pa., 
June 28. 

Havens, Raymond—Brunswick, Me. (Bow- 
doin College), June 19. 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward—Chicago, Ill.. 


June 10; June 12; Cincinnati, 

June 25. 
Murray, 

June 7. 
O’Connell, George—St. Louis, June 24. 
Smith, Ethelynde—University, Va. (Uni- 

versity of Virginia), July 2. 

Sturkow-Ryder, Theodora—St. Louis, June 


Whipp, 


Peoria, Ill., 


Marie Stapleton — New York, 


af 


9 


Y 


Hartridge—Hartford, Conn., 


€ 


tbo 
~] 


t 


Festivals, Conventions, Etc. 
Missouri State Teachers’ Convention—St. 
Louis, June 24, 25, 26 
New York State Music Teachers’ Assorix- 
tion)—Convention, New York (Hotel Majes- 
tic), June 25, 26, 27. 


Ensembles 


Bostonia Sextette Club—Saratoga, N. Y., 
June 10. 

New York Chamber Music Society—Green- 
wich, Conn., June 7, 14, 21, 28. 














IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 

















Minna Kaufmann, the soprano and 
vocal teacher, last week closed her Car- 
negie Hall studio for the summer. She 
will spend her vacation motoring, de- 
voting most of her time to her family 
in Pittsburgh. Mme. Kaufmann will 
resume her New York classes on Oct. 1. 


oe. 


Lorene Rogers, the American soprano, 
now located in Rockford, Ill., has sent 
word to Alberto Bimboni, with whom she 
studied in New York a few seasons ago, 
of her successful recital given recently 
at the Y. M. C. A. at Camp Grant. She 
is one of his numerous professional 
pupils, who are doing excellent work in 
various parts of the country. 

* * * 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine’s pupils gave 
a piano and vocal recital on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 28, at her Carnegie Hall stu- 
dios. An ardent believer in American 
music, Mrs. Irvine’s program on this oc- 
cassion was devoted in large measure to 
the works of native composers. Paula 
Siedenburg played works by Whelpley 
and Loth; Nell Houze, Harriette Cady’s 
“Danse Orientale;” Athalie Lombardi, 
two pieces by Gustave Saenger; Curt 
Bihler, pieces by Tchaikovsky and Pietro 
A. Yon; Marie Lohamann, a group of 
pieces py Florence Parr Gere, Paul Juon, 
George F. Boyle and Gabrilowitsch, and 
the Andante from the Hugo Kaun Piano 
Concerto, in which last-named work Mrs. 
Irvine played the orchestral part on a 
second piano. Mrs. Dorothy Wilcoxon 
sang songs by Strickland and Kramer; 


Florence Kleppe, songs by Gilberté and 
Vidal; the singers joined in Bruno 
Huhn’s duet, “Ships That Pass in the 
Night.” 


* * * 


Several of Sergei Klibansky’s pupils 
have made successful appearances re- 
cently. Betsy Lane Shepherd is meeting 
with favor at Willow. Grove Park in 
Philadelphia, where she is filling a week’s 
engagement with Nahan Franko’s or- 
chestra. She is re-engaged to sing in 
Bowling Green, Pa., on July 15. Lotta 
Madden and Alvin Gillett sang at an or- 
chestra concert of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Brooklyn. Elsie Duffield sang at the com- 
mencement exercises of the State Col- 
lege of Pharmacy in Newark, N. J., on 
May 25. Ida E. Burnett sang at Camp 
Dix on May 23; on June 4 she will par- 
ticipate in a Red Cross Concert in the 
Park Avenue Disciple of Christ Church 
in East Orange, N. J. She is engaged as 
substitute at the Hill Side Presbyterian 
Church in Orange, N. J., also. Felice de 
Gregorio has been filling the following 
engagements: May 13, Men’s Club in 
New York; May 14, concert at the Wo- 
men’s Club in Montclair, N. J., together 
with Charlotte Hamilton, another Kli- 
bansky pupil; May 15, Camp Upton; May 
22, Ellis Island; May 25, Camp Merritt; 
May 24, Catholic Hall, Bay Ridge. Artist- 
pupils of Mr. Klibansky will give another 
concert in Bedford, N. Y., on June 21. 
Lalla B. Cannon who has been teaching 
for the past season at the University in 
Fort. Worth, Texas, has been engaged as 
head vocal instructor at the Bessie Tift 
College in Forsythe, Ga. 





MUSICALE AT BIMBONI STUDIO 


Vocal Teacher and Coach Present Bril- 
liant Array of Artist-Pupils 


A brilliant musicale was given on 
Wednesday evening, May 29, at the New 
York studios of Alberto Bimboni. Mr. 
Bimboni presided at the piano and pre- 
sented a splendid array of artists who 
are studying and coaching with him. 
Violet Vincent, a young Californian so- 
prano, sang with charm songs by Spross 
and La Forge and later the aria from 
Act I of “Lucia” and the duet from the 
Same opera with Roberto Rotondo, 
tenor. She has been studying with Mr. 
Bimboni for the last six months. 

Songs by Tosti, Foster and Chadwick 
were admirably sung by Alice Pate, con- 
tralto, who also made an excellent im- 
pression in the aria from the third act 
of “Favorita.” Mr. Rotondo scored in 
the “Flower Song” from “Carmen,” 
which he had to repeat, as well as sing- 
ing his part in the “Lucia” duet with 
fine effect. Helen Louise Bimboni, wife 
of the maestro, remembered from the 
Savage opera forces, sang with artistic 
feeling the aria, “O patria mia” from the 
third act of “Aida” and the duet fol- 
lowing it with Giorgio Puliti, baritone. 
She also delivered the Butterfly music 
in the duet from the close of Act I of 
that opera with Mr. Rotondo. Her high 
C was thrilling. In the “Pagliacci” Pro- 
logue Mr. Puliti of the Boston Opera 
Company aroused great enthusiasm, be- 





ing obliged to repeat it to satisfy his 
hearers. 

The audience numbered some eighty 
persons, including Jessie Fenner Hill, Mr. 
and Mrs. Manro Cottone, Astolfo Pescia 
and Olga Carrera, Mme. Regina de Sales, 
Mme. Lina Coen, Arthur Spizzi, Alice 
Garrigue-Mott and Prof. Lewis Free- 
man Mott, the Count de la Jorrie and 
his wife and Mrs. Bianchini Cappelli. 





Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Choristers Unite in 
Historical Concert 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., May 29.—Under 
direction of D. J. Williams, the men’s 
chorus of the First M. E. Church, rein- 
forced with other men and with a large 
women’s section totaling above sixty, 
gave two programs of historical flavor. 
Numerous instruments assisted in ac- 
companiment. Among the older music 
was the “Alla Trinita Beata,” fifteenth 
century; “Lead Me, Lord,” early nine- 
teenth; ancient melodies for Good Fri- 
day and Easter, sixteenth century; 
“King Alfred’s Hymn for Women”; a 
Jubilate from the sixteenth century for 
men’s voices, and two Bach Chorales. 
Modern compositions were represented 
in Mathews’s “Hymn of Democracy,” 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence” and “All 
Saints’ Litany.” Warwick Jordan’s “Fes- 
tival Te Deum” in C, with brass, organ 
and tympani; Sullivan’s “Chorus of Pil- 


grims” from “Golden Legend” and 
others. A strong community endorse- 
ment was given the concert. The effort 


June 


from other 
choirs helped the choruses and accom- 
plished several of the solos. 


was general, as Singers 


BOSTON ARTISTS’ ADVANCE 








Messrs. Goudreault and Simonds, 
Tenors, Winning Recognition 


Boston, June 2.—Two Boston tenors 
are rapidly coming into the recognition 
they richly deserve. Joseph Goudreault, 
a native of French Canada, but latterly 
a resident of Boston, has been appointed 
instructor of singing at Wellesley Col- 
lege. As Mr. Goudreault has supple- 
mented his careful study under Sbriglia 
with ten years of successful church and 
concert singing and a like number of 
years spent in teaching singing at Bos- 
ton, Lynn, Haverhill and Manchester, 
the college that has just engaged his 
services adds to its faculty a singer and 
educator of experience. Mrs. Goudreault, 
widely known in the concert world by 
her maiden name, Edith Ellis, has re- 
cently been appointed soprano soloist of 
the Eliot Church, Newton (Everett E. 
Truette, director). 

The other tenor referred to above is 
Raymond Simonds, who sang at the 
Northfield sacred concert on last Satur- 
day night, under the direction of Nelson 
Coffin. Besides singing a miscellaneous 
group of solos, Mr. Simunds carried the 
tenor role of the Gounod “St. Cecilia 
Mass.” Mr. Simonds has sung with vari- 
ous choral societies in New England 
during the winter. Conspicuous among 
these engagements was one with the 
combined musical. clubs of Malden, at 
whose concert he sang the tenor role. in 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” He is tenor 
of the new quartet just organied by 
Samuel Kronberg. 

Both tenors are soloists at Temple 
Israel, Boston, the one assisting at Sun- 
day services, the other at Saturday serv- 
ices. He lL. G. 


OPEN RED CROSS BUILDING 


Favorite Artists and N. Y. Police Band 
Heard at Hoffman Island 


On Wednesday afternoon, May 29, a 
program was given at Hoffman Island, 
N. Y., by Marie Tiffany, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Constance 
Balfour, soprano; Delphine Marsh, con- 
tralto; George Rasely, tenor, and Wil- 
liam Simmons, baritone, with Blanche 
Ebert Seaver and Harold Vincent Mil- 
ligan at the piano. The occasion was 
the opening of the newly erected Red 
Cross building, which was_ formally 
given to the Government on that day. 
Many prominent visitors left New York 
at two o’clock that afternoon on Gov- 
ernment. boats with the artists. The 
Police Band of New York City also took 
part, giving a program out of doors. 

The singers were all heard in solos 
and the Misses Tiffany and Marsh and 
Messrs. Rasely and Simmons in quartets 
from “Rigoletto,” “The Persian Garden” 
and “Flora’s Holiday.” The audience, 
composed of patients from the hospitals 
on the island and members of the Med- 
ical Corps, gave them a hearty recep- 
tion. The entertainment was arranged 
by Capt. Lewis Coleman Hall, assistant 
field director of the Atlantic Division, 
American Red Cross. 








Adams Buell Greeted by Large Audience 
in Janesville, Wis. 


JANESVILLE, WIs.. May 18.—Adams 
Buell, pianist. was heard in recital on 
May 17 by a large audience at the Wis- 
consin School for the Blind. A Sonata 
by Alexander MacFadyen of Milwaukee 
and the Fugato Humoresque on “Dixie,” 
by Mana Zucca, apvealed especially to 
his hearers. The Beethoven “Turkish 
March” was well played also, as was 
Liszt’s Tenth Rhapsody and a group of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
pieces, transcribed by more modern com- 
posers, was spiritedly done. 





Musical Tots Give Recital to Aid 


“Fatherless Children of France” 


Alex and Marie Tonetti, two young 
pupils of Mildred Dilling, gave a pro- 
gram on Memorial Day last week at the 
New York studio of their father, F. M. 
L. Tonetti, the sculptor, for the benefit 
of the “Fatherless Childreu of France.” 
The youngsters, aged eight and ten, 
played on the Irish harp and sang 
Frenck folk-songs charmingly. 





New York, N. Y.—The Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary held its h»ccalaureate 
service at AZolian Hall on June 2. Jo- 
seph Deniau gave the musical numbers 
at the organ, ending with the Mendels- 
sohn “Marche d’Athalie.” 








MRS. MURRAY REAPS 
LAURELS IN ROLES OF 
‘AIDA’ AND ‘LEONORA’ 














Marie Stap‘eton Murray, Soprano 


One of the features at the closing week 
of the Aborn Opera Company’s season at 
the Bronx Opera House was the singing 
on Wednesday afternoon of Leonora in 
“Tl Trovatore” by Marie Stapleton Mur- 
ray, the soprano, and her appearance as 
Aida on Saturday night. 

Mrs. Murray has developed to a re- 
markable degree during the past three 
or four years. Her voice has gained in 
richness and beauty of quality, as well 
as in volume. It was heard to particu- 
lar advantage in Aida, a réle which suits 
its quality possibly e trifle better than 
the role of Leonora. After singing on 
Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Murray left 
immediately for North Adams, Mass., 


_ where she appeared in a concert Friday 


evening and returned Saturday morning 
for the “Aida” performance. Not only 
is Mrs. Murray admirable from a vocal 
standpoint, but she is also an excellent 
actress. She has attended the Aborn 
Opera School for the purpose of perfect- 
ing her stage work which is a decided 
credit to the school. 





Marguerite Anderson Scores in Red 
Cross Concert in Spokane 


Marguerite De Forest Anderson, the 
English flautist, is now in Spokane, 
Wash., where her appearance on May 
14 at a Red Cross concert given by the 
Lorelei Club was a marked success. Miss 
De Forest Anderson played Chaminade’s 
Concertino as her principal number and 
was received with enthusiasm. She is 
planning to give concerts in the near 
future in Seattle and other cities in the 
vicinity of Spokane. 














Augustus Elgie 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 25.—Augustus 
Elgie, bandmaster, died at his home here 


to-day. He was born in Devonshire, 
England, fifty-nine years ago and en- 
listed in the English army when sixteen 
years old. His musical gifts caused his 
transfer to a regimental band and he 
soon became a bandmaster and served 
several years in India. He came to the 
United States and located in Albany 
thirty years ago. He organized Elgie’s 
Band, which became one of the best in 
the State. He recently organized the 
Albany Journal Boys’ Band and his suc- 
cess in producing an efficient musical 
organization from untrained newsboys 
has been recognized as a remarkable 
achievement. Mr. Elgie has also been 
connected with several orchestras and 
was a teacher of instrumental music. 
W. A. H. 


Rev. E. Tillotson 


Rev. E. Tillotson, father of Merle 
Alcock, the contralto, died on May 18 at 
his home in Osceola, Iowa. Mrs. Alcock, 
with other members of the family. was 
called from the East during her father’s 
serious illness and arrived one hovr after 
his death. He had been ill since Dec. 25. 
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Give American Singer More Opportunity 
at Beginning of Career, Pleads Althouse 

















We Should Follow European 
Plan of Having Smaller Opera 
Companies Throughout Coun- 
try, Says Metropolitan Tenor 
—Has Been Cad or Murdered 
in Nearly All His Réles This 
Season—Found ‘‘Shanewis”’ 
an Inspiring Work—Cause for 
Optimism Among America’s 
Music-Lovers 


HAT Mount Arrarat looked like 
to Noah on the eventful Fortieth 
Day, the Bible does not say. It is cer- 
tain, however, that it could have looked 


no more inviting than did the apartment 
of the Althouses on that recent stormy 
afternoon when New York was visited 
by a deluge. About the apartment there 
was an Oriental air, vaguely reminiscent 
of a scene in “Boris.” And on the wall, 
like a bright gem in a dull gold setting, 
was a portrait of Mrs. Althouse—Zabetta 
Brenska—of which one hears so much. 

The portrait, somewhat like the kind 
that Boldini loves to paint, seemed per- 
haps a trifle soulless. But when Mrs. 
Althouse herself came in one felt that 
the painter had missed her seriousness 
of purpose and her artistic determina- 
tion. 

Then we all sat down to talk—Paul 
Althouse,~ Zabetta Brenska and _ the 
writer. Only Verhaeren could have de- 
scribed the storm outside and the con- 
tinuous rain which fell “athwart the dull 
gray day.” And of course we started to 
talk about the weather. Not inane talk, 
this, to fill up conversation, however. On 
such a day one waxes eloquent and pas- 
sionate about the weather. 

Mrs. Althouse blamed the weather be- 
cause the baby—who, at intervals, could 
be heard crowing from inside—couldn’t 
go out that day. Mr. Althouse, however, 
had most cause for grievance. ~For, as 
to-morrow the tenor was to start out 
West for a tour until June, he had had 
to don goloshes and rubber coat and go 
out to purchase necessities for the trip. 

We then turned the conversation to 
music. This was fortunate, for I wanted 
to get a word of wisdom from this tenor 
who was the first and only man to be- 
come a master artist in the Metropolitan 
Opera House without having served an 
apprenticeship either abroad or _ in 
America. 

“What is your advice to the young 
singer who wishes to become a great 
artist?” the writer asked. Remembering 
that Mr. Althouse had started his career 
in “Boris,” one half expected him to cite 
some mysterious Slavic Abracadabra for 
the answer. 

“Work,” answered Mr. Althouse sim- 
ply, yet decisively. “To gain success the 
artist must work sincerely and continu- 
ously. He must labor not only on the 
large, picturesque parts of the work, but 
also on the details. Moreover—and this 
is most important—the artist must love 
his work. He must love it entirely and 
devotedly, and he must give up every- 
thing for it. 

“Of course, I feel also that more op- 
portunity should be given the singer, 
especially our American singer, when he 
is beginning. For instance, it is impos- 
sible to have all our singers begin imme- 
diately in such companies as those in our 
great cities. But should we in America 
follow the European plan of having 
smaller opera companies throughout the 
United States, the younger singers could 
there serve their periods of apprentice- 
ship. And from these companies the 
great impresarios could recruit their 
artists for their own operas. 

“I think that perhaps the American 
audience is in a great measure to blame 
for the hard road which the American 
artist has to journey. The American 
audiences always insist upon having the 
finished product. They are never willing 
to watch the evolving process, and hence 
the opera companies must satisfy them 
with giving them only the greatest stars. 
Moreover, the American audience too 
often comes to hear rather the individual 
singer than the opera itself. Hence it is 





Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan ‘Opera Tenor, and His Wife, Zabetta Brenska, 





Mezzo-Contralto 


the star that draws the capacity house, 
not the music. 


An Inspiring Season 
“For myself, I have found this season 








© Mishkin 
Mr. Althouse as “Neipperg” in “Mme. 
Sans-Géne” 


one of the most inspiring I have ever 
had, though it has been an extremely 
busy season. I have been constantly 
rushing at my work, having appeared 
something like seventy-four times, in- 


cluding the thirty-eight times I appeared 
in opera. But rd love it so that I never 
tire of doing it. And then, if one has a 
sense of humor,.too, there are also so 
many things which come up in the work 
that make it a continuous pleasure. 

“After this season’s opera, I really 
should feel almost like a reincarnated 
spirit and like a very undesirable char- 
acter. For I have had the experience of 
being murdered on the stage in nearly 
every one of my parts. And besides that, 
nearly every one of the characters I have 
enacted has been somewhat of a cad. I 
have been murdered as ‘Turiddu, as 
Lionel, behind the stage in ‘Boris’—I 
guess in almost every one of my parts 
except Pinkerton. And I have been a cad 
in just as many—ending up, of course, 
as Lionel in ‘Shanewis.’ 

“But then one doesn’t mind being a cad 
in’ opera.. There’s enjoyment in inter- 
preting any réle if one puts into it one’s 
whole self.” — 

“How did you enjoy 
‘Shanewis’?” we asked. 

“T don’t know when I’ve enjoyed doing 
an American opera more,” said the tenor; 
“the music inspired all the cast tre- 
mendously. And then,” added Mr. Alt- 
house; with that keen sense of humor 
which he never seems to lose, “that day 
of.the triple program occasioned a great 
amount of fun too, especially because of 
the chorus. We saw the same persons 


singing in 


change, within the span of a very fe, 
hours, from feathered Indians to que 
Chinese, and finally to syncopatin 
Darkies. No one with a sense of humo 
could fail to enjoy’the transformations. 
“Would you also like to do operati 
réles?” we asked Zabetta Brenska. 


Zabetta Brenska’s Aspirations 


“Indeed I would,” she answere. 
“There is nothing that is so satisfying a 
interpreting, as placing one’s self int 
others’ lives and interpreting character 
And I don’t want to take just ‘good’ cha 
acters, either. I should like to do ex 
tremely emotional parts; I should like 
take the parts of really hateful wome: 
too. I don’t mean cads, because there a) 
no woman cads. Women are either tho) 
oughly good or entirely bad. There a: 
never in betweens.” 

“What word have you to voice concer: 
ing the future of American music an 
American singers, in view of the prese: 
conditions,” the writer asked, turni: 
again to Mr. Althouse. 


Status of Music in America 


“T think there has never been a tin 
when America could be so optimistic, mi 
sically,” he answered. “All through th 
country the spirit of music has pervade: 
You see this particularly in the tr 
mendous interest taken in the festival 
In all the little towns of the West the: 
has been a new interest taken in musi 
And with the war, this interest will co: 
stantly increase. For our people ar 
going to suffer, and this new emotiona 
experience of the country will make fo 
a new era both in interpretative an 
creative music. There is a tremendou 
fund for both in our American life. |: 
our literature and in our historical an 
nals there is a great store which will fur 
nish the embryo for new musical work: 

“Of course, the new artist should no 
aim only to sing in the opera, for that i 
not the greatest work. It is the concer: 
stage which is the most difficult. In th 
opera the entire atmosphere helps th: 
artist—the settings, the orchestra- 
everything. But the concert singer ha: 
no assistance. He i re to prove his 
methods, unaided by any assisting fea 
tures such as color and costume lend th: 
artist.” 

“And how do you like singing togethe: 
in concert?” We turned to them both. 

“It’s splendid,” immediately answered 
Mrs. Althouse. “That is, J love it. Do 
you?” she asked, turning to her husband. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Mr. Althouse, 
with a smile which I knew could be in. 
terpreted as standing for superlatives. 
“T did like our work together, especially 
the doing of the Garden Scene from 
‘Boris.’ And when the baby is old 
enough we hope to be able to go on 
again.” 

As it was quite time for us to brave 
the rain‘on our way home, we turned and 


‘asked the tenor, “What is your last word 


to the American singer?” 

“The American singer must work,” he 
answered again, emphatically, “and he 
must love his work intensely.” 

And Paul Althouse is a veritable prac- 
ticer of his doctrine. 

FRANCES R. GRANT. 


Ganz to Sperid Summer at Naples, Me. 


Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss ‘pianist, wil! 
leave this week for Naples, Me., where 
he will spend the summer. Among the 
new things which hé will play next sea- 
son will be Ornstein’s “A la Chinoise,”’ 
which has just been published and which 
is inscribed to Mr. Ganz. 
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